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operation GM to 
launched lay off 
in Punjab 1,300 


Tbe Indian army damped down on 
the irouUed nothern state of Pun- 
jab, imposing a 36-bonr curfew, a 
news Madcout, and dosing die bor- 
der with neighbouring state Harya- 
na: 

Carryiotaf firearms was forbid- 
den and gQ bus »"d train services 
were suspended. The army moved 
into trouble spots and took up a 
number of positions about 200 
yards from the Golden Temple in 
Amritsar, which serves as head- 
quarters for Sikh extremists. 

This is the biggest security opera- 
tion in any Indian region since Pre- 
mier Indira Gandhi intr oduce d a 
nationwide emergency in 1975, 
which led to her being voted out of 
office. Page 16 

Joint manoeuvres 

France, which is no longer a Naio 
member, is to stage joint military 
exercises with West Germany, said 
Defence Minister Charles Hernu. 

Anti-Nato protest 

About 300,000 protestors gathered 
in Madrid to call for withdrawal 
from Nato and the closure of UK. 
bases in Spain. Page 2 

Malaysian find 

Malaysian navy divers recovered 29 
elephant *»<**= . 43 ceramic pieces 
and 139 tin ingots' among objects 
salvaged from the Dutch ship Ris- 
dam, which sank off Merging in 
1727. 

Classic winner 

Darshoew, owned by the Aga Khaq 
and ridden; by Twjs Sabrt-MHrMT 
won the Prix du Jockey Gub (the 
French Derby) at Chantflliy. First 
prize was FFr lm (S1214100). 

Honduran attack 

Honduran-based re bel s attacked 
Nicaragua's northern town of Oco-. 
tal in the first major strike in two 
years of crossborder incursions. 


GENERAL Motors, Austria, will lay 
off more than half its 2,400 work- 
force at its plant in Vienna today, as 
a result of strikes and lock-outs in 
West Germany-. Page 2 

DENMARK: New equity financing 


this year is expected to top DKr 
L6bn (S160m). Page 18 

SGS-ATES, Italy’s leading micro- 
electronics company, broke into the 
black last year for the first time in 
more than a decade. Page 18 

FOREIGN exchanges were gen- 
erally quiet last week, mainly be- 
cause of Ascension Day holidays in 



Cuban visit 

UK. presidential candidate, Mr 
Jesse Jackson, accepted an invita- 
tion to Cuban-UK. relations 
with Cuban president Fidel Castro. 
Page2 

Beirut demonstration 

Demonstrators marched through* 
West Beirut at the start of a week of 
protests marking the second anniv- 
ersary of Israel's occupation of 
south Lebanon. 

Flight puzzle 

France began an investigation into 
how a Mirage V combat aircraft, 
abandoned by its pilot after take-off 
because of a technical hitch, contin- 
ued flying for 180 km over heavily 
populated areas into West Germany 
before crashing near a motorway. 

Textiles plea 

THE EEC is urged to rethink its 
policies on the textiles and clothing 
industries in a report published by 
the UK .Trades Union Congress. 
Page 7 

Harrier crash 

A specta t o r was killed by an ejector 
seat when a British Harrier fighter 
crashed yesterday during a display 
at an airfield near Aschaffenburg, 
east of Frankfurt The pilot es- 


continental Europe. But by Friday 
events appeared to be changing and 
moving against the weaker mem- 
bers of tiie European Monetary 
System. Speculation about lower, 
UK. interest rates pushed the doDar- 
down sharply, and lifted the D- 
Mark to its hipest level against the 
dollar since late April A firmer D* 
Mark usually leaves currencies 
such as the Belgian franc trailing in 
• its wake, and although there was no 
immediate sign of strong pressure, 
any continuation of the trend will 
give the Belgian National Bank 
cause for concern. 

The chart shows the two constraints 
on European Monetary System ex- 
change rates. The upper grid, based 
on the weakest currency in t he sys- 
tem, defines the cross rates from 
which no currency (except the tin i) 
may move more than 2K per cent 
The lower chart gives each curren- 
cy's divergence from its "central 
rate" against the European Curren- 
cy Unit (ECU), itself a basket of Eu- 
ropean currencies. 

THE LAURENTIAN Group, includ- 
ing subsidiary Imperial Life Assur- 
ance of — has acquired an 

-interest of more than 10 per cent in 
Le Groupe Pallas, a Luxembourg- 
based investment bank. 

HONDA Motor Company is to an- 
nounce a major investment in the 
Canadian motor industry. It repor- 
tedly plans to assemble its -small 
Accord and Civic models. Page 4 
WESTLAND Group of the UK has 
offered Australia’s aerospace indus- 
try a 20 per cent partnership in the 
production of its new Westland 30 
transport helicopter. On the draw- 
ing board* Page 6 

AUSTRIAN Finance Minister Her- 
bert Salcher is expected to resign 
after a dispute with Chancellor 
Fred Sinowatz over tax reform. 
Page 2 

COMMODORE, the leading UK. 
home computer maker,, has intro- 
duced a S300 machine that could 
spark a price war. 

CHINA will have detailed talks this 
month on a new airport on'its side 
of the border, with UK participa- 
tion. Page 5 


Frost a winner 

Alain Prost of France, driving a 
McLaren, was declared provisional 
winner of the Monaco formula one 
grand prix. Heavy rain caused offi- 
cials to stop the race after 31 of the 
78 heps. . 


The editorial content of today's in- 
ternational edition has been re- 
stricted because of continuing in- 
dustrial action by 1G Drock and 
Papier at Frankfurter Sodetfite- 
Druckerei, where the edition is 
printed. This prevents the publica- 
tion of late-breaking news. 


Meagan sheds a tear over his ancestral soil 


I*. 

~ BY REGINALD DALE IN BALLYPOREEN, TIPPERARY 

PRESIDENT Ronald Reagan 


re- 
ft warm, if rain-spattered 
in his ancestral home yes- 
teraay, pronouncing him se lf "a 
common labourer" like his impover- 
ished Irish forebears. 

President Reagan, who seemed 
moved by the occasion, handled his 
nffw»i homecoming with the 
relaxed but professional skill he 
has shown at his three public ap- 
pearances since arriving in Ireland 
on Friday night 

Leaving the brief ceremony out- 
side OTarrelTs pub in the centre of 
the small village of Ballyporeen, he 
was reliably reported to have been 
seen wiping a genuine tear from his 
■eye. 


The threatened protests against 
President Reagan's Central Ameri- 
can and nuclear policies have so far 
had less impact on his three-day Ir- 
ish visit than the White House - 
highly sensitive about his election- 
year image - had originally feared. 

Although the Irish have not given 
President Reagan the enthusiastic 
reception accorded to President 
John F. Kennedy a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, and more recently to the 
Pope, he has generally been re- 
ceived with cordiality and good hu- 
mour. 

He has probably hardly noticed 
the d emo nstrators, who have been 
kept at arm’s length by the massive 
security forces, and even the 1,500 


or so who gathered in the rain to 
protest at his visit to Galway on 
Saturday were as good natured as 
they were hostile. 

President Reagan has called for 
peace and reconciliation between. 
Catholics and Protestants in North- 
ern Ireland and applauded the work 
of the New Ireland Forum. He has 
not so far openly interfered in an is- 
sue that he says should be settled 
between the governments and the 
communities directly involved, how- 
ever. 

While there is' opposition to his 
visit, many Irish people seem to be 
divided between a suspicion that 
they are being used for electoral 
purposes and awareness that Amer- 


ican investment and the UK. eco- 
nomic recovery have made a major 
contribution to the Irish economy in 
general and the creation of new 
jobs in particular. 

He has not drawn big crowds. 
Many people who might otherwise 
have turned out to see him have 
clearly been deterred by reports of 
the tight security - unprecedented 
in Ireland - and it has been diffic ult 
for more than a handful of specta- 
tors to get even the briefest glimpsw 
of him. Yesterday, however, the 
streets of Dublin were virtually de- 
serted while the capital's inhabit- 
ants watched his pilgrimage to Bal- 
lyporeen live on television. 

President Reagan said that he 


had "a joyous feeling" about "com- 
ing borne” to Ballyporeen, as if “af- 
ter a long journey.” 

Mr Reagan sat in the rain 
through an Irish "cultural perfor- 
mance” of song, dance and music, 
visited the newly named Ronald 
Reagan lounge at OTarrell's and 
smilingly “worked the crowd" on a 
short walk from the church to the 
village centre. 

Once again he spoke a few words 
in faltering Irish and seemed even 
to adopt a slight brogue for the 
opening part of his speech. 

Meanwhile, just down the road, 
the price of souvenir packets of Mr 
Reagan's ancestral soil had risen 
from 30p to oveb £1 a piece. 


Iran poised 
for ground . 
offensive 
against Iraq 

BY KATHLEEN EVANS IN TEHERAN AND 
MARY FRINGS IN BAHRAIN 


AN IRANIAN ground offensive 
against Iraq is imminent — if it has 
not already started - diplomats in 
Tehran said night, although 
there hw«t been no official, confirma- 
tion from Iranian officials. 

Growing speculation of an affen- 
.sive which would involve at feast 

250.000 regular Iranian army troops 
and possfoly twice that number of 
volunteers and elite groups, came 
as Iraq claimed two attacks on 
ships in the Gulf, one of which was 
confirmed by Iran. 

. Although Iran has seemed to 
back away from tit-fortat shipping 
raids recently, the attack on the 

153.000 dwt Turkish-owned oil tank- 

er Buyuk Hun, 50 miles south of the 
ffum Iranian oil on Kharg 

gdand^jctniM well fead-toa naval re- 
taliation along with the ground war. 

The Buyuk Hun, which is owned 
by Urn Demanfik- Ticaret AS of Is- 
tanbul was hit by a middle In the 
accommodation quarters, shipping 
officials in Bahrain said. .The Irani- 
an newsagency said the crew had 
abandoned ship. 

The tug Paris, on contract to 
Smith International but owned by 
the Bahrain-based marine service 
company Awalco, was standing off 
the blaring tanker last night and a 
spokesman for Awalco said two Ira- 
nian tugs were also close to the 
scene. 

The raid on the Buyuk Hun pro- 
duced the first confirmed strike on 
a merchant ship in the Gulf since 
May 24 when the Liberian tanker 


Chemical Venture was hit, appar- 
ently by Iranian aircraft 
The Turkish vessel was the tenth 
tanker known to have been hit in 
the waterway since mid-April 
It was learned from Western dip- 
lomats in Bahrain yesterday that 
Iraq expects to receive from the So- 
viet Union by August at the latest 
weapons capable of knocking out 
the oil terminal on Kharg island. 
These include SS21 surface-to-sur- 
face miaales and some MiG 25s and 
MiG 29s. 

Iraq also exepets to get 172 tanks 
to stiffen resistance on the ground. 
In response to reports of an immi- 
nent Iranian drive Iraq yesterday 
said its forces were on full alert and 
ready to repel any attack. - 
The Iranian offensive is expected 
to be a two-pronged^ne with a feint 
to the north to distract attention 
from the expected Tna m thrust to- 
wards Bane in the marsh area of 
southern Iraq. 

In Tehran, diplomats said the Ira- 
nians appear to be awaiting the out- 
come of a number of small opera- 
tions before officially confirming 
the start of the ground offensive. 
There have apparently already 
been infiltrations by Iranian forces 
in the southern marshes. 

If die limited operations are 
successful then an annn»rr«>m<»n t 
should be expected soon. In' previ- 
ous offensives the Iranians delayed 

Continued on Page 16 

Tanker chartering, Page 4 


Exchange 
rates hit 
German, 
U.S. trade 

By Wffliam Hall In New York 

VOLATILE exchange rates have 
led to a significant reduction in In- 
ternational trade between West 
Germany and the UK., two of the 
world's biggest trading nations, ac- 
cording to a new study by econo- 
mists at tiie Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. 

Virtually all previously published 
research on the economic conse- 
quences of floating exchange rates 
has generally concluded that ex- 
change rate uncertainty has not 
had a significant adverse effect on 
the volume of trade. 

Research published two months 
ago by the International Monetary 
Fund reached this negative general 

fftnHndrm - 

The New York Fed study, which 
is based on more recent data, pro- 
vides the first real evidence that 
“exchange rate variability reduces 
the volume of international tirade in 
manufactured goods.” 

Its conclusions are based on the 
floating rate experience- of only two 
countries, Germany and the UK. 
However, the economists who con- 
ducted the study said last week that 
they “believed further research 
would produce similar results for 
trade between other countries. 

Although the study does not use 
its findings to advocate an end to 
floating exchange rates, its conclu- 
sions will strengthen the hand of 
policymakers who have argued in- 
tuitively that volatile exchange 
rates have had significant harmful 
effects on trade. Until now they 
have not been able to support this 
view with empirical evidence. 

The New York study shows that if 
UK .-German trade between 1977 
and 1981 bad been conducted under 
a less variable exchange rate re- 
gime, such as occurred from 1967 to 
Continued on Page 16 
Bonn to seek lower rates, Page 2 


Japanese companies prepare 
to launch telecom challenge 


BY ROBERT COTTRELL IN TOKYO 


A GROUP of leading Japanese in- 
dustrial companies formally 
launched a new telecommunication 
consortium to challenge the pub- 
licly owned Nippon Telegraph and 
Telephone (NTT) as a common car- 
rier of communications, as soon as 
pending legislation allows. 

The new company is to be known 
as Daini-Denden (DD), which trans- 
lates roughly as “number two phone 
company,” and at its first board 
meeting last week elected as chair- 
man Mr Kazoo Inaxnori, founder 
and chief executive of Kyocera, the 
world's leading manufacturer of 
ceramic integrated circuits. 

DD win have an initial paid up 
capital of YlUbn (S7m), which is ex- 
pected to be increased by further 
equity issues. 

Kyocera is leading a group of five 
“core” shareholders, which between 
them own 60 per cent of DD. 

Its partners are Sony, the elec- 
tronics group, Ushio,-the special 
-lam p and optical equipment maker, 
rSecom, the security systems manu- 
facturer, and Mitsubishi Corpora- 
tion, the trading house and industri- 
al holding company. 

A further 20 Japanese companies 


hold smaller stakes in the new ven- 
ture. 

DD is intended to exploit the 
more liberal Japanese telecommu- 
nications market due to be created 
next April wh en le gislation is ex- 
pected to end NTTs monopoly as a 
commo n carrier. 

The new climate will also allow 
Japanese and foreign companies to 
compete to provide the data com- 
munications services known as 
“value-added networks” (vans). 

DD plans to make feasibility 
studies of optical fibre, microwave 
and satellite links for domestic and 
international tpIftw wmwHninatiori-C- 

It expects to begin providing ser- 
vices in 1988, in the Tokyo-Osaka 
urban corridor which houses Ja- 
pan’s main concentration of indus- 
try and commerce. 

Analysts estimate that a large- 
capacity optical-fibre network 
through the Tokyo-Osaka corridor 
could cost Y30bo-50bn. 

DD is something of a personal tri- 
umph for Mr Inaxnori, whose con- 
sortium has been rapidly increasing 
its credibility as a challenger to 
NTT since it was informally 
launched in March. 


Some analysts believe that, in the 
long term, telecommunications and 
information-related grouping could 
become an important force in the 
Japanese corporate world, compar- 
able to the groupings of trading and 
industrial companies around major 

hJtnltn. 

Mitsubishi Corporation, which 
had originally planned its own com- 
mon-carrier project, is now expect- 
ed to confine itself to participation 
in the Kyocera-fed group. 

Fujitsu, Japan's largest computer 
manufacturer, is investigating the 
feasibility of setting up its own Ja- 
pan-wide van network. 

IBM is also thought to be inter- 
ested in the van field, while Mat- 
sushita and Hitachi, two of Japan's 
largest electronics manufacturers, 
are studying major van networks 
for use in-house. 

The potential development of 
competitive tetecommun i cations 
networks also promises a strategic 
role to the state-owned Japan na- 
tional railways, Japan highway 
public corporation, and domestic 
utilities, along whose routes and 
power lines new optical fibre cables 
could be laid. 
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Chinese may be 
allowed to buy 
industry shares 

BY CHRISTIAN TYLER, TRADE EDITOR, IN LONDON 


THE CHINESE people may be giv- 
en the chance to become private 
shareholders in state industry un- 
der plans being actively considered 
by the leadership. 

Economic planners are debating 
whether to issue stocks to Chinese 
nationals and foreigners in order to 
fund high-priority capital projects 
such as power stations. 

The stocks would have to be mar- 
ketable, but it remained to be de- 
cided how the market would op- 
erate, Jing Shuping, executive di- 
rector of China International Trust 
and Investment Corporation (Citic), 
told the Financial Times yesterday. 

“If they are not transferable, then 
I do not think they will be attrac- 
tive,” he said. “Whether we will 
have a stock exchange or not, that’s 
a little too far away to say ” he 

The scheme has been under dis- 
cussion for some time and has been 
the subject of economic papers. 
Jing said be. thought the idea was 
“nearly ripe” and could possibly be . 
introduced, sometime next year. 

Asked how private shareholding* 
could be reconciled with China's so- 
cialist system, Jing said that the in- 
vestments would be “for the benefit 
of the whole Chinese economic 
plan.” The state would retain a con- 
trolling interest and would remain 
the “dominant factor." 

He pointed out that Chinese citi- 
zens were already allowed to buy 
houses for private ownership and 
even to lease small factories in 
some parts of the country. "What is 
the difference between owning a 
TV, owning a house and owning 
stocks?”, he asked. Small private 
businesses like shops were encour- 
aged and would be promoted even 
further, he said. 


rnmmwiting on China's con- 
trolled privatisation programme in 
general, Jing said: "I think this Ls 
just the beginning. I think it will de- 
velop so that the state will concen- 
trate more on how to regulate over- 
all demand and supply and how to 
satisfy demand by the general pub- 
lic." 

Jing was on a sh«rt private visit 
to London to meet 'senior industrial- 
ists and politicians and to discuss 
how foreign investment and tech- 
nology transfer to China could he 
increased. 

Citic is planning to hold a top- 
level private conference on the sub- 
ject in Peking later this year, to 
which feeding American and Euro- 
pean business and political figures 
are being invited. 

Than Ziyang, China' s premier, is 
presently visiting six European 
countries with the same aims in 
mind . Jing said China attached 
great importance to its commercial 
relations with Europe. 

That is because of Japanese re- 
luctance to transfer technology to 
C hina and because the UK., al- 
though now willing to do so, is seen 
by some Chinese officials as still 
mainly preoccupied with its domes- 
tic market 

Meanwhile, Jing said, China 
could be dose to signing its first big 
overseas joint investment agree- 
ment The Ministry of Metallurgy is 
studying proposals from iron ore 
companies in Western Australia. 
Citic is also looking at Canada and 
the UK. for suitable partners in the 
timber and pulp industries, and pos- 
sibly also in potash, phosphate and 
copper. 

Patent law problems. Page 5 


Reuters 
offer 
set to 
succeed 


By William Hall fn New York 

and Maqg la Urry in London 

THE CONTROVERSIAL offer for 
sale by Reuters, the international 
news agency and business informa- 
tion group, is believed to have been 
successful After counting of appli- 
cations for the tender offer in Lon- 
don over the weekend, it is thought 
that the issue bas been oversub- 
scribed. 

Even at the striking price it is 
likely that applications will have to 
be scaled down, so that some unsat- 
isfied demand is left to beip keep 
the share price up in the first few 
days of dealings. 

However, earlier hopes that the 
striking price could be as high as 
235p now look wide of the mark, 
and a price nearer the bottom end 
of recent expectations of 196p to 
210p is probable. At the 196p price, 
Reuters as a whole would be valued 
at £771m (S1.08bn) if all the shares . 
available were issued. 

Reuters would receive £50m from 
the issue, the rest going to existing 
shareholders who are selling part of 
their holdings. 

At I96p the prospective priced 
earnings ratio on Reuters' forecast 
of CTOm pre-tax profits in 1984, 
would be 19 and the gross yield 1.8 
percent 

The result of the tender offer in 
the UK will be announced at 3pm 
British summer time today, and 
dealings will start at 3^0pm. 

The issue has been complicated 
by simultaneous offerings in Lon- 
don and New York. In London 57m 
B shares were available at a mini- 
mum tender price of 180p. The 
striking price fixed in London will 
be used as the basis for the price at 
which the issue is underwritten in 
New York. 

There is a minimum of 49.8m B 
shares on safe in New York, though 
if demand requires that figure can 
be raised to 57m. A total of 114m 
shares would represent 29 per cent 
of Reuters’ share capital. 

Directors of merchant banks to 
the issue S, G. Warburg and N. M. 
Rothschild, with partners of Caze- 
nove and Hoare Govett the UK bro- 
kers and representatives of the UK. 
firms involved - Merrill Lynch and 
Morgan Stanley - met yesterday at 
Warburg's London offices. They 
agreed the striking price, and 
broadly the basis of allocation for 
the UK issue. 

Letters of acceptance are to be 
posted to applicants on Friday June 
8, so until they have received those 
letters, those expecting to receive 
shares sell them at their own risk. 

Applications had to be put in by 
last Friday afternoon, by hand, or 
Saturday morning by post 



You know how it goes. 

Promises, promises. Growth 
tomorrow. Success sometime. 

Beer with us. Alt you need is faith. 

Wen, in Northampton the promise 
has been kept 

Eleven days isn’t long. Less than a 
fortnight. But since 1 970 Northampton has 
added one new firm, 45 jobs, 48 new homes, 
65 people. 6250 sq ft of shops and offices, 
and 22 000 sq ft of brand new factories - 
every eleven days! 

And more good news. Nearly 70 overseas 
firms from 15 countries have moved to 
.Northampton, bringing new investment and 
making this one of the UK’s fastest growth 
points. 



no wonder. Distribution is 
no problem when your operating 
base is on the key stretch of the 
national motorway system. Right on 
the Ml, midway between London and 
Birmingham. 50% of Britain’s industry 
and 57% of its population is within 100 mile 
radius. 

And the future? Better still. Continued 
growth, bigger markets, improved productivity. 

So forget the good intention. Forget the 
brave new world tomorrow. Take success 
you can see. Take what you need right now 
in Northarrrpion. The town that keeps its 
promise! 

Factories from 3400 sq ft to 29 000 sq ft. 
Rent free periods negotiable. 

Send for your free 
infor ma t io n pack. 


FREEFONE 4633 Lyndsey Clabbum . 

NwtiamplOrt DewJojHWM* CoipOnfimW 2-3 Market Square, Northampton NNl 2EN 
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OVERSEAS NEWS 


U.S. plans farther 
talks with Managua 


Anti-Nato 

protest 

draws 




following Shultz visit 100,000 


BY STEWART FLEMING IN WASHINGTON 


THE UJ5. is planning further the House of Representatives 


negotiations 


has rejected Administration re- 


Nicaraguan Government follow- quests for a further SZlm 
ing Secretary of State George (£15m) to support covert activi- 
Shultz's surprise visit to ties against Nicaragua. 

Managua last Friday and has Ur Shultz's visit is seen here 
named a State Department as partly designed to blunt 
official, Mr Harry W. Schlaude- criticism in Congress that the 


man, to head its negotiating 
team. 


Administration is inflexible and 
unwilling to negotiate. The 


After attending the inaugura- Administration is reportedly 
tion ceremonies for the new planning to pursue its requests 
President of El Salvador Sr Jose for additional financial aid for 
Napoleon Duarte, Mr Shultz covert activities against 
flew unexpectedly to Nicaragua Nicaragua however. 


for two-and-a-half hours of talks 
with Sr Daniel Ortega, the 
Nicaraguan bead of state. 


Tim Coone adds from Managua: 
Sr Ortega said in an official 
communique, that the talks with 


Mr Shultz’s detour came only Mr Shultz, “should not raise 
weeks after President Reagan in hope that the U.S. will respect 


a television address on May 9 
described the Sandinista regime 


the sovereign rights of 
Nicaragua.” He said the U.S. 


as a "communist redgn of ter- position needed to be accom- 


ror.” The U.S. has accused 
Nicaragua of attempting to 
export Marxist revolution 


panied by “concrete acts” such 
as the cessation of military aid 
to Rightist guerrillas, an end 


through Central America with to the mining of Nicaraguan 


the support of Cuba and the 
Soviet Union. 

For two years the U.S. has 
been supporting a rebel move- 
ment “the Contras,” which has 


ports, and the lifting of econo- 
mic sanctions. 

Just a few hours before Mr 
Shultz’s visit, over 1,000 Contras 
of the FDN attacked and 


been seeking to overthrown the entered a northern Nicaraguan 


Nicaraguan Government. 

After the disclosure of active 
participation by the Central In- 
telligence Agency (CIA) in Gle 
mining of Nicaraguan ports by 


town of OcotaL the regional 
capital of the Nuevo Segovia 
department It was the first time 
in the three year guerrilla war, 
that the SDN guerrillas have 


the Contras, the Reagan Admin- succeeded In entering a town 
istration’s policy in the region of any economic or political 
has been under intense fire and importance in tLe country. 


Jackson to visit Cuba 

BY OUR WASHINGTON STAFF 

THE Rev Jesse Jackson, the was seen in part as aimed at 
only black politician who has boosting his support among fiis- 
been seeking the Democratic panic voters in the U.S., Mr 
Party’s Presidential nomination Jackson visited Mexico, 
this year, has been Invited to The news of Mr Jackson’s 
visit Cuba by the President planned visit comes on the eve 


Fidel Castro. Mr Jackson has 


crucial round of Demo- 


said that he will make the trip cratic primary elections tomor- 


as soon as the details can be 
worked out. 


row which could finally deter- 
mine whether former Vice 


The announcement is yet an- President Walter Mondale, the 
other example of the sort of front runner, or Senator Gary 
bold initiatives which Mr Jack- Hart, will emerge as the party’s 
son has been taking during the Presidential candidate In 


Democratic primary campaign November. 


which have helped strengthen 


Mondale 


running 


his role as a black leader and strongly in New Jersey and In 
promise to gh re him consider- California, the other key race. 


able influence at the Democratic 


neck-and-neck 


Party's convention in July. Last Senator Hart, according to tht 
week, in another move which polls. 


By Tom Bums in Madrid 


ABOUT 100,000 people pro- 
tested in Madrid yesterday, 
according to police estimates, 
against Nato membership and 
U.S. bases in Spain, in the big- 
gest demonstration against the 
Socialist Government's pro- 
restern defence policy. 

The Prime Minister, Sr Felipe 
Gonzalez, said meanwhile that 
within the next six months his 
Government would decide 
whether to recommend con- 
tinued membership of Nato or 
whether to recommend leaving 
it while maintaining a bilateral 
defence treaty with the United 
States. 

His statement reaffirmed that 
the Government had ruled out 
the neutralist option and that 
Spain would continue to play a 
role in western defence. The 
statement came after a meeting 
of the Socialist Party’s policy- 
making federal committee. 

Sr Gonzalez said that the 
long-awaited government deci- 
sion on staging a major refer- 
endum, which was a key ingre- 
dient in the Socialist Party’s 
election campaign, would be 
taken before the party's next 
congress which is scheduled for 
December. 

The Government is reported 
to be evenly divided between 
anti- and pro-Nato camps with 
the supporters of the Atlantic 
Alliance arguing that it is un- 
realistic that Spain should be 
simultaneously planning to 
withdraw from Nato and nego- 
tiating to Join the EEC. 

The four American bases in 
Spain, technically joint U.S.- 
Spain bases, date from a friend- 
ship and co-operation agree- 
ment signed in 1953 by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's Administra- 
tion with General Franco. 
Spain joined Nato in May 1962 
under a previous centre party 
government and the Socialists 
froze Spain’s relations with the 
alliance's military command 
structure when they came to 
office at the end of that year. 

The Socialist Party refused 
to endorse the Madrid demon- 
stration but it was backed by 
the party's youth wing and by 
the socialist trade union, the 
UGT. A statement read out at 
the end of the march called for 
an immediate, clearly worded 
and binding referendum on 
Nato membership for the dis- 
mantling of the U.S. bases. 


Bonn to insist on lower interest rates 

BY RUPERT CORNWELL IN BONN 

WEST GERMANY -is against That use of the word “ every- IMF should be the “ catalyser ” tion is concerned, these are mat- 

the idea of a blanket remedy to one " of course is directed for the internal policy adjust- ters for private banks, not gov- X guC iy 

the world debt problem even primarily at the U.S. Herr Stol- cents required In debtor cotin- emments. Any recommenda- 

though the Bonn Government is tenberg shares the view — though tries. Only when the fund has tions from the summit to pri- 

convinced that containment of perhaps he will press it less decided, and adjustment pro- vate banks could merely drag u ” de l f even greater pressure ia 

the crisis Is vital to a continuing rudely than some of Washing- grammes have been negoti- the industrial nations directly the high technology field, 

world economic recovery. ton's other partners— that the a ted, should rescheduling take into the fray. Even so however, A* for the Japanese .It is 

Instead, ChanceUor Helmut runaway Federal deficit is the place. This would be a matter West Germany will be keen to noted here with some amuae- 

Kohl and Herr Gerhard Stolten- main reason why American for both lender banks and the study means of extending the ment that yet again, on the eve 

berg, the Finance Minister, Will interest rates, and therefore “ Paris club ” of creditor scope of the Paris club. of a gathering where iig 

insist on one essential general most other people's, are much nations. On trade, another key area policies might have come under 

precondition at this week’s higher than they need be. On other points, Bonn tends if the summit is to achieve its attack, Tokyo has come up with 

London summit, that world Bonn continues to see some towards the more “ liberaUst ” basic goal of “ strengthening a timely liberalisation packarp 


precondition at 

London summit, that world Bonn continues to see some towards the 'more “liberaiist " basic goal of “strengthening a umeiy liberalisation package 
interest rates must come down, justification for tight monetary approach of London and the chances of sustainable and The London gathering w«t 

Beyond that the circumstances policies, in so far as some Washington. It is sceptical of general recovery/' West Ger- receive an interim report on 

of debtor countries vary so countries have not yet suffid- the merits of creating extra many tends towards the Anglo- technology co-operation, set in 

much that they must, as in the ently squeezed inflationary ex- liquidity, for example by a new Saxon camp. motion at the Versailles sum. 

past be dealt With individually, pectations out of the system. allocation of SDRs. The West “ Everyone will agree on the mit of 1982. But West German* 


basic goal of “ strengthening 
the chances of sustainable and 


timely liberalisation package 
The London gathering W|i 


past, be dealt with individually. 
The West Germans accept 


pectations out of the system. 


on camp. motion at the Versailles sum- 

Everyone will agree on the mlt of 1982. But West Germany 


But the latest rise in U.S. German Government wants need to reduce protectionism does not expect any decisba 


realistically that the summit, interest rates has brought the closer cooperation 


_ the and implement t 

and even the special sessions erf budget deficit' question and the World Bank" but not at the price Round/' according to Herr accept the U.S. invitation* to 

the finance ministers, will prob- risk of debt defaults back to of turning the latter into an in- Tietmeyer. But differences take part in its manned space 

ably achieve little more than the boil. Will this goad the stitution financing current ac- may well surface between those station programme. This k ” 

agreeing on the broad direction Reagan Administration into count deficits. “ It should stay like West Germany, and above likely only later in the year, 

of further work on the debt belated action? project-oriented,” Herr Tiet- all the UB. and Japan, in Herr Kohl will bring up one 

issue within Lhe International “ We’re not sure,” Herr Tiet- meyer said. favour of a new GATT round. Issue particularly close to the 


Tokyo from the summit on whether to 
Herr accept the U.S. invitation to 


agreeing on the broad direction Reagan Administration 
of further work on the debt belated action? 
issue within Lhe International “We're not sure,” Herr Tiet- 


all the U.S. and Japan, in 
favour of a new GATT round. 


Herr Kohl will bring up one 
Issue particularly close to the 


Monetazy Fund and elsewhere, meyer said. “ We hope that Herr Stoltenberg is likely to and nations, including France West German heart — that of 


“ No miracle panacea exists,” Congress will be quick about be agnostic on 
Herr Hans Tietmeyer, State deciding the 1 down-payment ’ to specific formulae 


and Italy, which are more environmental pollution. The 


can- reluctant. 


Americans however are said to 


Secretary at the Finance Minis- contain the deficit. That would vassed: “ capping ” of interest The second school claims that be reluctant, while even in 

try here, said. “The important be a signal that they take the rates payable by debtor coun- the developing countries are Bonn, many feel that the issue 

thing Ls that everyone realises question seriously.” tries, longer-term rescheduling not interested in the idea. But is best tackled at a European 

that the problems and solutions But West Germany will main- of their borrowing, and so on. Bonn . suspects that a truer level and bringing in Eastern 


that the problems and solutions 
are interlinked.” 


But West Germany will main- of their borrowing, and so on. 


suspects 


tain at the summit that the As far as the Bonn delega- reason is the desire not to come Europe as well. 


Debt manageabiei Invasion of Lebanon costs $ 900 m| w. German 


Volcker says 

PRXNCETOWN, New Jersey — 
The world debt problem bats 
been Mown out of proportion 
and has caused exaggerated 
concern about the health of 
many U& banks, Hr Paul 
Volcker, the Federal Reserve 
ch ai rm an said at the week, 
end. 

There are problems with 
some debtor nations but the 
overall situation is manage- 
able, he said, speaking at 
Princeton University. 

“I do not think It Is pos- 
sible to apply an across-the- 
board core,” 'he said, adding 
that each debtor country 
needed individual attention. 
U.S. banks are seeing 
Improvement in capital posi- 
tions that had previously 
eroded significantly, he noted. 

UjS. banks could not be 
expected to take looses on 
Joans to debtor nations, nor 
could the public fund Third 
World debt, he said. 

Renter 
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\bu can squeeze more 
out of an orange. 

We colour our copiers orange - so you can tell them 
apart from the rest of the crop. 

Tibu will fiiid a whole orange grove in the eastern shires- 
hundreds of hard working Infotec copiers. The squeeze-minded 
Eastern Shires Purcnasing Oiganisation(ES.RQ )for three county 
councils surveyed the competition, comparing range, copy 
quality reliability features, and price. 

This confirmed their taste for orange. 

They'd already had five years' experience of our copiers 
our supplies service, and our maintenance back-up, using our 
own specialist engineers. 

So now you know why you'll see so a 
many orange copiers in local authorities IBbTwBBC 
with heavy- duty low-cost copying 

requirements. HOCChct 19 

Find OUt more, ftel the coupon. KateWatMisaHoecMCompary * 



^To. Infolec Marketing, Hoechsl Ho us*. I 
M Hounslow Middlesex TVVl 6IH. 

#Tet, 01-577 5577 Fax: 01-570 5835. 

# Please send me information on □Copiers 


TOMORROW IS HERE AND ITS ORANGE 


FT4/6/84 


BY DAVID LENNON M TEL AVIV 

ISRAEL’S OCCUPATION of 1 


ISRAEL’S OCCUPATION of The report states that with- being invested in Government 

-Lebanon has cost the country out a reduction in the level of bonds or saving schemes. Dur- 
$900m (£650m) in the past two defence spending, the econ- ing the last quarter of 1983, the 
fi sca l years according to the omy's current problems will npt public purchased some $700m 
annual report of the Bank of be overcome. Defence spending using the money injected into 
Israel, the central bank. The of some $5bn a year, 20 per cent the economy by the Govern- 
occupation has increased local of GNP, is more than the econ- ment The report shows that, by 
defence expenditure by 7 per omy can bear, the central bank the end of 1983, the public held 
cent annually for the past two states. S12-6bn in foreign currency 

years and Israel’s continued The report paints a grim pic- linked assets. This amounts to 

presence there is & burden on ture of an economy beset with 27 per cent of its fi n a nc ial 

the economy, the report says, hyper-inflation and a lack of wealth compared to only 11 per 
The invasion and occupation public confidence in the Govern- cent being held in foreign cor- 
of Lebanon plus mistaken menfs handling of the situa- rency asets the year before, 
policies by the Treasury in the tion. The report is also highly 

nast two vears were the main Money being printed by the critical of the Government’s 


of Lebanon plus mistaken ment 
policies by the Treasury in the tion. 
past two years were the main Mo 


past two years were the main Money being printed by the critical of the Government’s 
causes of the country's poor Government to cover Its deficits failure to tackle inflation, now 
economic state according to the is being used by the public to running at 400 per cent on an 
bank. buy foreign currency instead of annual basis. 

PM seeks closure of Israeli office 

BY OUR TEL AVIV CORRESPONDENT 

tsba kt. will only consider Israel is resisting pressure to affairs, told the Israeli Cabinet 
closing its quasi-diploma tic shut the legation because It ia yesterday that demands to close 
liaison office near Beirut, if it the last tangible vestige of the the office had been made during 
receives an official request to grand plan for close ties with informal talks with Lebanese 
do so from the Lebanese Gov- the Lebanese Government officials. But he said that no 
eminent, a Foreign Ministry which had been one of the main formal request had been 
spokesman said yesterday, in aims of the campaign in 1982. received. 

response to reports that Mr The Syrians have long been Renter adds from Beirut: 


response to reports that Mr The Syrians have long been 
Rashid Karameh, the Lebanese urging Beirut to shut the office. 
Prime Minister, had asked that and Mr Karameh said that it 


the office be shut down. had lost i 

Mr Karameh was quoted by Lebanese 
Lebanese State Radio as telling gated ti 


The Syrians nave long been Renter adds from Beirut: 
urging Beirut to Nmt the office, AbtttA oqqq demonstrators 
and Mr Karameh said that it ~f° a J 

had lost its legitimacy when the chanting anti -Israeli and anti- 


se Government abro- American . slogans marched 
the troop withdrawal through maindy -Moslem West 


a dinner -in Beirut on-Satarday agreement signed with Israel in -Beirut yesterday at the start of 


that he had asked Israel to dose May last year, 
the which was set np after Mr Uri Luh 
the invasion two years ago. co-ordinator 


May last year. a week of pretests' to demand 

Mr Uri Lubrani, the Israeli Israel's withdrawal from South 
co-ordinator for Lebanese' Lebanon, 


Anti-EEC 
vote expected 
in Denmark 


Marcos says IMF 
agreement is near 


By HBaiy Barnes In Copenhagen BY EMTL, ° TAGAZA 

OPPONENTS of Denmark's EEC PRESIDENT FERDINAND Marcos 
membership win win 38 per cent of of the Philippines said over the 
the votes in the election to the Euro- weekend he hopes that negotiations 
pean Parliament on June 14, about with the International Monetary 
5 per cent more than they polled in Fund (IMF) for an SDR 615m 
the 1979 election, according to an ($59 1.3m) standby credit, under dis- 
op inion poll published in Politiken, mission for almost nine months, 
a Copenhagen newspaper, at the will be finished by the middle of 


'weekend. 

The vote for the pro-EEC parties' 


this month. 

Mr Marcos said that the Govern- 


is threatened by the indifference of ment must still solve a few difficul- 
their supporters. While 81 per cent ties before the IMF approves the 



strike tatts 
to resume 

By JaiMi Buchan In Bom 

EMPLOYERS AND trade union 
representatives in the strike- 
bound West German engineer- 
ing industry will go back loto 
talks tomorrow in an effort to 
resolve their dispute over the 
working week. 

As the strike enters its 
fourth week. . employers an- 
nounced yesterday that they 
would sit down tomorrow with 
local officials of 1G Metall, the 
engineering workers' union, in 
Stuttgart and pick up a dia- 
logue broken off last Tuesday. 

The State Labour Court in 
Frankfurt convenes today to 
rule on an appeal by empfoym 
in the state of Hesse against the 
decision of a lower court last 
week to issue an mjmuf ron 
against lock-outs. 

Although the strikes, and re- 
taliatory lock-outs, have so far 
been limited to the Stuttgart 
and Frankfurt areas, shortages 
of important components- hive 
all but crippled the West Cer- 
man motor industry and forced 
companies to lay off an addi- 
tional 200,000 workers. 

Both sides kept up their war 
of words at the weekend in 
which they were richly aided by 
politicians of the main parties. 
However, there is modest con- 
fidence that the Stuttgart 
employers’ offer last Tuesday 
of a two-hour cut in the basic 
week for shift workers offers 
the first piece of firm ground 
on which a settlement can be 
built 

Patrick Blum adds from 
Vienna: General Motors Austria 
will today lay off 1.300 workers, 
more than half its workforce of 
2,400, as a direct result of the 
wave of strikes and lockouts 
in West Germany. 

The GH plant near Vienna 
produces 1.2 litre and 1.3 litre 
engines and transmission boxes 
for export to other GH and 
Opel plants. About 40 per cent 
of its production goes to Spain, 
40 per cent to Belgium and the 
remaining 20 per cent to West 
Germany. 


of those udio are against Danish 
membership say they planned to 
vote, only 83 per cent of the total 
sample said they would vote. This 
indicates, however, that the turnout 
could be rather better this time j 
than the 47 per cent who voted in 
1979. 

The opposition Social Democratic 
Party, led by former Prime Minis- 
ter Anker Jorgensen, will suffer es- 
pecially in die election. The party 
will poll only 15 per cent of the 
votes, or less than half the vote it 
received in the January general 
election in Denmark, according to 
the opinion polL 

About a third of those who nor- 
mally vote Social Democrat are set 
to give their vote to anti-EEC 
parties. 

The non-Socialist coalition gov- 
ernment parties (Conservatives, 
Liberals, Centre Democrats and 
Christians} would win 42 per cent of 


credit, including the mopping up of Sr Ferdinand Marcos 1 

liquidity caused by excessive gov- A nriina mmictn 

eminent borrowing torn the cen- Unable to categorically deny re- IHH BnlC 

teU bank last April ports of a forthcoming devaluation, i:L D l ir 

At the same press conference, Mr which the IMF is said to be insist- UKeiV IO FCSlgll 
Cerar Yteata, the Prime Minister ing on as a condition for its credit, „ „ ~ 


Unable to categorically deny 


Austria minister 


Cesar Yirata, the Prune Minister 


and Finance Minister, raid govtan- the president sai± There is no way 
ment borrowing from tl» central 0 f projecting a devaluation figure 

SS r ^ ChG S 51)11 right now while we cannot control 

($357 m), which the Government the money supply as well as the dnl- 


Bjr Patrick Blum in Vfcona 


of projecting a devaluation figure THE AUSTRIAN Finance 
right now while we cannot control Minister, Herr Herbert Salcher, 


must now reduce to 3bn pesos. Mr 
Virata said that as of end-May, the 


the money supply as well as the 
lar rates and the inflation rate.' 


is expected to quit the Govern- 
ment following a dispute with 


For the first time since the dis-l Chancellor Fred Sinowatz over 


figure has been reduced to 3 -3bn pe- covery of an overstatement in the x&x reform, 
sos. country's international reserves The disagreement is the most 

Mr Marcos denied speculations last year, President Marcos and Mr overt expression to date of * 
that the Gove rnmen t overdrafts Virata admits jt was a case of deeper malaise within the 
from the central bank were used by “window dressing" done through a Socialist ^rty, the dominant 
his ruling political party for (he senes 0 f transactions that tons- P art ^ t !F m , the coalition wit# 
May parliamentary election cam- ferred funds from the state-run 

, . . ., Philippine National Bank to the S 

He said extra funds were bor- central hnnV and back t ok office a ycar ago - 

rowed to bridge the shortfall in gov- The process had resulted in Privately Herr Salcher says 
eminent revenues caused by the double counting, pushing up the re- be will feel compelled to resign 
drop im import tax collection .When serves. The country’s foreign re- shortly unless he can proceed 
the foreign exchange crisis hit me serves were overstated by at least with the tax reform which his 


the vote and other non-socialist country last year, imports corre* jgQfon late last year a ma- ministr y 1133 been preparing for 

parties 5 per cent, the poll said. I spondingly dropped. jor delay in the IMF credit several months. 

: : : Chancellor Sinowatz sur- 
prised his party and Govern- 

Worries cloud bankers 9 gathering SSSSs 

of several new taxes. 


BY DAVID LASCFLLES IN PHILADELPHIA 

LEADING central bankers and perilously fragile, the show must upstairs rooms, late Into the 

the chairmen of the world’s go on. Working sessions will be night, 

largest banks gathered here last interspersed with receptions. The presence of central bank 
night for a guttering three-day banquets, and an evening at the governors from the UA. the 
conference that is supposed to estate of the du Font family, UK. West Germany, Switzerland 

mix business with pleasure. The list of speakers reads and Japan is bound to trigger 

But with the Third World )jk e a dream: Paul Volcker speculation about initiatives to 
debt crisis worsenMg and a good Robin Lelgh-Fembertoa, Karl restore order in world banking: 
number of the participants own 0tto Poe i Jr Fritz Leutwiler. officlaJs «« out of 

banks under pressure, the gala Helraut Schmidt, Jacques de lheir "* y to dam P ea - h0P«s: 

SnmfSiniP mSSSnffWrnum Lar ° siere > Richardson, . The venue may not be 

- Valter Wristou, Lewis Preston, altogether auspicious; the Belle- 
and less pleasure than wilfried Guth, Sam Armacost, vue Stratford Hotel was the 
James Robinson, Michael Sand- scene of a fatal outbreak of 
The International Monetary berg, Pehr Gyllenhammar, Lord .Legionnaire's Disease five years 
Conference, organised, each, yeax -Barber: if you have to ask- who ego. since when it has changed 
by the American Bankers Asso- they are you dearly do not hands twice. But if the City of 
dattan. ls the world premier belong# Brotherly Love was ever condu- 


Herr Salcher wbo was neither 
consulted nor warned about the 
Chancellor’s statement, says it 
leaves him with his authority 
weakened and next to nothing 
left to reform. 


trepiritfg f even 

- Incongruous as the lavish pro- 
gramme may seem at a time 


Fiji Islands Ste amship 
Corporation 

With reference to the report 
“Higher shipping costs hit 
Iron’s oil eanungs” cs page 5 
of the June 1 edition of the 
Financial Times. Mr Martis 
Culicundis wishes it to be 


when the banking system seems little tables behind ferns, in to its name. 


cive to peace and harmony, 150 known that he has no connec- 
men with great weights on their I tion, nor ever has done, with 
imn.4' win h- w,i»«, .► t i the KS1 jaianfc steamship 


But the real business will go 

on In hud„« in corriaott, « SKJWJSffSBJS S 


Corporation. 


uk* iuii“ jiruumra town centre i . u me smaiipr »nv«tnr iwhn i.ponni® u*n wiib* !««*»<, 
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EUROPEAN ELECTION 


BADEN-BADEN: RHETORIC AND CIRCUS FAIL TO GENERATE CAMPAIGN EXCITEMENT 


Europe takes second place to local concerns 


THE BLACK FOREST spa town 
of Baden-Baden is one of those - 
European places which, through 
a combination of history and 
geography, was largely Euro- 
peanised long before there was 
any idea of a Common Market 
or European elections. 

Being only five miles from the 
Rhine and about 30 north of 
Strasbourg, it is at the heart of 
the territory which the French 
and Germans have argued over 
through the centuries. 

The soldiers of Louis XTV 
destroyed the city by fire during 
the Palatine Succession War and 
as recently as 1045 the town was 
the seat of the French zone of 
occupation, the confiscated 
hotels and restaurants being 
re turne d In 1950. 

Between times, the spa had 
claimed for itself the title of 
Summer Capital of Europe with 
the local mineral waters, spa 
treatments, and beautiful 
wooded countryside combining 
with the attractions of the race- 
course and casino to attract the 
wealthy, peripatetic aristocracy 
in their droves. 

Today this combination, 


heavily promoted In an overtly 
up-market style, continues to 
attract visitors to the town, 
although its financial ly nc h pln 
is now the casino (dosed to 
local residents) whose guests 
still come from throu gho ut 
Europe, their numbers now 
swelled by Americans and 
Arabs. Profits at the gaming 
tables run at DM 60m (£16m) 
a year. 

But despite this long-standing 
international flavour, local resi- 
dents show little interest in the 
European Parliament or the 
forthcoming elections. 

This is not an apathy peculiar 
to Baden-Baden. It affects much 
of West Germany and, judging 
from earlier reports in 
series, much of Europe. The 
political parties are therefore 
doing everything possible to 
enliven proceedings. 

The Free Democrats (liberals) 
have a campaign train on a 
whistle stop tour to back np 
their steam-train logo with the 
slogan “ Dampt fuer Europa " 
(Steam for Europe). 

The Christian Democrats have 
a “ Europaship,” the “ Carmen 


Silvia " paddle steamer, cruising 
the Rhine to ports of call at 
which the public can meet 
MEPs and candidates, see videos 
about Europe and pick up 
literature. 

None of this was anywhere as 
entertaining as the crash of the 
“ Carmen Silvia ” into the river 
bank in Baden-Wuerttemberg, 



with cold water flooding in as 
the passengers were rescued. 

“Too much from the Euro- 
pean wine lake for lunch," said 
one bemused bystander. “ They 
should have fallen in and seen 
how little any Parliament has 
done to clean up the Rhine,” 
said a stout and elderly lady 
(somewhat inaccurately as it 
happens as both the Ge rman 
and European Parliaments have 
made substantial progress in 
environmental issues). 


The other parties have made 
less colourful splashes but 
equally determined efforts to 
rouse the European conscious- 
ness at national, state and town 
level. 

Frau Katharina Focke, long a 
leading Social Democrat light in 
the national and European 
Parliaments, told delegates to 
the SDP congress that Euro- 
apathy was their fault and they 
must get out and u inspire * the 
voters. 

The Green party, already re- 
presented in some state parii- 
ments and Bonn is now hunt- 
ing European seats and de- 
voted a party political broad- 
cast to “freeing women” 
throughout Europe. 

Rhetoric and circus have so 
far failed to bring any of this 
to life In Baden-Baden where 
dutiful voting on traditional 
parly lines in a staunch CDU 
heartland will mask the fact 
that Ihe townspeople are, in 
fact, very much more interested 
in their local elections, due in 
the autumn. 

It is then that matters of 
real concern can be aired— -the 


catastrophic traffic ituatlon re- 
sulting from 200,000 guests a 
year, nearly all in cars, in a 
town of 50,000 where many 
families have two cars. And the 
slowly changing face of the 
town — there is now a depart- 
ment store, a sex shop and a 
McDonalds. 

The problem of getting these 
Europeans to think European 
was highlighted at an FDP 
meeting addressed by Herr 
Ulrich Inner, an MEP. Fewer 
than 30 people turned out, 
mainly committed party mem- 
bers. 

He had been asked to speak 
about thp North-South dialogue 
and European aid to the Third 
World. But he devoted most of 
the meeting to an attack on the 
British position in the EEC 
budget dispute which amused 
his audience greatly but was 
no help in persuading Baden- 
Baden to vote. 

But at the end, Herr Inner 
hit a chord and, perhaps un- 
wittingly, made a deeply 
European point He talked 
about borders within the EEC, 
In one sense, be noted. West 
Germans had to travel to East 
Germany or Berlin to 


appreciate real borders. Passage 
to France, in the EEC, or 
Austria, outside, is fairly quick 
and easy. 

Indeed, moving from Baden- 
Baden to France involves a 
quick drive over a Rhine bridge 
and an informal wave straight 
through the border. 

Nevertheless, this annoys the 
local people. Some people from 
Baden-Baden work in France; 
some live is France and travel 
hack to Baden-Baden daily to 
work. The very existence of the 
border posts irritates, especially 
as there are occasional pass- 
port checks. 

Borders should be abolished 
-within the EEC, said Herr 
Inner. “Europe will not mean 
anything to many people until 
that happens throughout the 
Community,” he said. 

And to underline the point, 
the slogan of the FDP election 
address is headed: What 
Children Want from Europe; 
followed by a child’s answer: 
“The whole of Europe should 
be one land where there are 
no borders.” 

Robin Pauley 


COTSWOLDS : CURRENT OF ANGER BENEATH THE PLACID SURFACE 

Tory farmers threaten revenge at the polls for dairy quota cuts 


HENRY JAMES described die 
Cotswolds as “ the core and 
centre of the ran giteh world — 
midmost England, unmitigated 
England." Appropriately they 
have been represented in 
Europe by the bluff, very 
English figure of Sir Henry 
Plumb, leader of the British 
Tory group in the Assembly 
and former president of the 
National Fanners Union. 

The placid surface Is decep- 
tive. The question of the recent 
EEC dairy farmers' settlement 
which has infuriated much of 
the local farming community is 
a big election problem for Sir 
Henry. Some normally loyal 
Tory farmers are not only 
threatening to abstain. They 
are saying that they will vote 
for the dreaded Liberal-SDP 
Alliance as a protest at the 
reduction in milk quotas. 

This is not a threat to be 
taken lightly. Although the 
Liberal candidate came third 
behind Labour at the previous 
European election, the Alliance 
did remarkably well in coming 
second in last year’s general 


election in all bat one of the 
seven parliamentary seats 
within die constituency. 

The Tories held all seven 
Westminster seats and Labour 
came second in Gloucester. But 
in the other six — Witney, 
Stroud, Cirencester and Tewkes- 
bury, Stratford on Avon, Ban- 
bury, Cheltenham — the Alliance 
was second with a vote varying 
between 27 and 41 per cent of 
the total. 

The seriousness with which 
the threat is taken was apparent 
last week when Mrs Margaret 
Thatcher doggedly tramped 
through the muck at the Ban- 
bury cattle market dealing with 
bitter complaints from irate 
local dairy farmers. 

To be fair to Maggie and Sir 
Henry Plumb, who accompanied 
her, they did not back away 
from the problem. The Prime 
Minister declared forthrightly 
that dairy overproduction had 
become so great that it just had 
to be tackled — “You know It 
and I know it” 

Naturally, the Alliance candi- 
date, Miss Muriel Burton, who 


stood at the last Euro-election 
in the constituency, and the 
Labour contender, Mrs Janet 
Royal), are making the most of 
the disaffection among the far- 
mers. 

The Tory line is to emphasise 
that the Government is doing all 
it can to ease the transition to 
lower milk production. This is 
backed up with dire horror 
stories of how the other parties 
would treat the farmers if they 
were elected. 

Nevertheless, conversations 
with fanners indicate that some 
of them are determined at the 
very least to abstain instead of 
voting Conservative. In the Con- 
servative office at Cheltenham is 
a protest placard left behind 
after a recent farmers' demon- 
stration. It states: “ Sorry, 
Henry, no vote here.” 

Still, the task of toppling Sir 
Henry is formidable. A recent 
straw poll taken by the Conser- 
vatives of 76 shoppers in Ciren- 
cester and TewkeStmry showed 
that 88 per cent could name him 
as their MEP. Although such a 
poU cannot claim great accmacy. 


the percentage indicates the 
high profile Sir Henry main- 
tains on TV and in the Press. 

It also showed that most 
people (49 per cent) thought 
the agricultural question was 
the main local issue in the 
election with jobs running a 
poor second. Some 85 per cent 
are said to have thought the 
Community “ a good thing.” 
This is difficult to reconcile with 
the fact that at the last Euro- 
pean election in the consti- 
tuency. Air Vice if»r«hsi 
Bennett stood as the “Britain 
Out” candidate and red>,'.d 
11,422 votes, 6.14 per cent of 
the total. 

The other intriguing issue 
has been the Government’s 
decision to abolish trade rations 
at the top security government 
commimicatioins headquarters 
on the outskirts of Cheltenham. 
The question is whether thi« 
l»s created enough resentment 
among the 7,000 or so 
employees to affect tbe size of 
the Conservative vote. 

The civil service ration at 
the headquarters has written to 


the candidates asking each one 
for a pledge of support for 
reinstatement of tire unions at 
the headquarters. 

The Alliance and Labour have 
answered vritib an emphatic 
“yes.” Sir Henry, however, is 
diplomatically replying that it 
is not an issue for the European 
Assembly. But he is prepared 
to steer the unions in the right 
d ire ctio n if they wish to take 
tbe case to the European Court. 

For the Alliance Miss Burton 
(49), a Liberal and an organiser 
for the Workers 'Educational 
Association, takes a strong pro- 
EEC itofl and is Bailing for 
greater powers for the 
Assembly. On the one hand. 
She attacks Mrs Thatcher's 
“ stridency " and on the other 
criticises Labour’s “ negative 
attitude" to the Community. 

Mrs Royall (28), an organiser 
for Labour at the Assembly, 
argues that her party has tbe 
most coherent policy. She takes 
the Kinnock line that Britain 
is in the EEC for the next four 
years at least and must do all 
it can to move towards “more 


sensible” policies. 

Despite appearances, com- 
merce and industry are by far 
the largest employers in the 
constituency, with tourism also 
accounting for an increasing 
number of jobs. Several local 
companies have received EEC 
grants, including the Coal 
Board research station at 
Cheltenham and BL com- 
ponents, which employs people 
who work in tbe Witney area. 
Gloucester wants Community 
money for its new docks, and 
there is likely to be a similar 
demand should a second Severn 
Bridge project come to fruition. 

Meanwhile, the. folk of 
Cheltenham are keeping their 
feet firmly on the ground. Ed 
one teasbop last week two 
women were having a forceful 
argument against the back- 
ground music of Vivaldi’s “Four 
Seasons." The faults of the 
CAP? The budget row? Not at 
all. The subject of contention 
was the rival merits of 
Darjeeling and Earl Grey tea. 

John Hunt 


Opposition 
parties aim 
to raise 
UK tempo 

By Peter Riddell, Political Editor 

LEADERS OF Britain's 
Labour Party and Social 
Democrat/Liberal Alliance 
will this morning attempt to 
raise the tempo of the 
campaign by presenting their 
proposals for what should 
happen at this week’s London 
economic summit. 

Both parties will advocate a 
programme of concerted 
reflation, together with gov- 
ernment action to expand 
significantly the resources of 
tile World Bank and Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

Opposition party strategists 
are worried about the lack of 
interest in the election shown 
by both television news and 
the mass-circulation news- 
papers. They are concerned 
that Mrs Margaret Thatcher 
will be able to dominate tbe 
headlines for the nest week 
as a result of the D-Day an- 
niversary celebrations and the 
summit. 

There is apprehension in 
the Conservative camp about 
reports of hostility among 
dairy fanners to the recent 
EEC agriculture deaL There 
appears to be a contrast in 
the level of activity between 
rural and inner city areas. 

Interviewed on London 
Weekend Television’s Week- 
end World programme, Mr 
Denis Healey, the Shadow 
Foreign Secretary, took a 
pessimistic view of inter- 
national debt and banking 
problems. He said that banks 
were in urgent need of help 
and warned that a catastrophe 
might have to come first; 
leading to costs far greater 
than today. 

He urged a combination ef 
greater support for the World 
Bank and the IMF, more 
effective control of bank 
lending and a change In the 
monetarist policies which had 
helped produce tbe problems. 

At the Alliance news con- 
ference this morning. Dr 
David Owen, the SDP leader, 
is expected to discuss the 
summit issues on the basis of 
the Trilateral Commission 
report, “ Democracy Must 
Work," or which he was the 
co-author along with Mr 
Zbigniew Brzezinskl ef the 
U.S. and Mr Sabnro Oldta of 
Japan. Dr Owen Is depressed 
about the chances for any 
significant advance at the 
summit and partly blames 
lack of EEC consultation 


Barre gains 
by keeping 
out of 


the fray 

By Raul Betts in Faifl 

A PERVERSE trend appears to 
be developing in France. As 
long as a major politician keeps 
out of the European election 
campaign his popularity im- 
proves in public opinion polls. 

This increasingly seems to be 
the case for M Raymond Barre, 
the former prime minister and 
a potential presidential front 
runner in 1988. His popularity 
has risen steadily since the cam- 
paign began. 

Unlike the other main right- 
wing opposition leaders, he has 
decided to ignore the campaign. 
But he drew a far larger crowd 
at a rally in Valence last week 
than did Mine Simone Veil, the 
former president of the Euro- 
pean Parliament heading the 
opposition list in France, or M 
Jacaues Chirac, the Mayor of 
Paris and leader of the neo- 
Gaultist RPR opposition party, 
at rallies in other parts of the 
country. 

M Barre has been out of the 
headlines for a few months. But 
in the latest opinion poll, he 
emerged as the most popular 
man in the opposition with 47 
per cent, displacing Mme Veal 
with 46 per cent Former Presi- 
dent Valery Giscard d’Estalng 
follows with 41 per cent and M 
Chirac trails at 38 per cent 

Political observers suggests 
M Barre' s comeback reflects the 
fact that, by keeping out of the 
election campaign, he has been 
immune to all the traditional 
campaign controversies that 
undermine a politician's image. 

M Barre, who appears to be 
working towards a slow but 
steady build-up to the next 
presidential elections, made a 
frank assessment yesterday of 
the European vote. 

“One should not give these 
elections too much importance 
from a domestic political dimen- 
sion.'’ 

If M Barre is climbing the 
opinion poll ladders in France, 
the Left is also enjoying a 
tentative recovery- After hitting 
an all-time low for a President 
of tiie Fifth Republic, M Fran- 
cois Mitterrand now has 33 per 
cent of the population satisfied 
with his administration — a gain 
of three points in the latest 
polls. His Prime Minister. U 
Pierre Mauroy, has also gained 
two points to 27 per cent. 



software supplier 



These questions wiU help you when you sit down 
with, individual s oft w are companies. 

They’re tough questions. Relevant ones. And any 
supplier who is worth his salt should be able to answer' 
them without hesi tation. 


Ask MSA 

Well answer all these questions to 
your satisfaction.— plus any others you 
have. 

In fact, we're probably the best 
equipped to answer them because 
MSA is the software company. We 
offer the most complete line of totally 
integrated systems in the software 
mduaxy, including financial, payroll/ 
personnel, manufacturing and order 
processing. 

So .you avoid the headache of 
trying to tie together individual 
systems. (And die bigger headac h e of 
adding to them.) 

We've planned our growth, and 
die growth of our products. Instead of 
acquiring systems piecemeal, then 
trying to integrate them, MSA 
develops each system to work with die 
others. 

With MSA's integrated systems, 
there's no unnecessary dup licati on of 
dan or effort. Reporting is fester. All 
your information is more timely and 
accurate, and in the farm you choose. 

In short, we do everything we can. 
to help you make informed business 
decisions. 

Our technical edge 
comes from experience 

By investing £20 million (this year 
alone) in the development of pack- 
ages, MSA ensures that you ate able 
to take advantage of technical 
devebpnrenis. 

Over 650 accountants, financial 
exp er ts and systems specialists work . 
together to make MS As application 
systems die most advanced and highly 
integrated in die industry, 

We have proven packages with 
thousands of users who are kept fatty 
updated. MSA has systems that pro-- 
mote realtime functions - we've been 
producing realtime systems since 
1978. And solved the problems assoc- 
iated with reahtme, including 
accounting control, security and 
recovery. 

Hnhanceraens necessary to rnecc 
changes in sanitary rcquiiemens or 
in accounting procedures aro pw* 
vided 3 UC0a uacaHv. Whatever 
changes nay occur in your organisa- 


tion. MSAls software has the flexibility. 
id meet your needs. 

50,000 days of 
software training 

We ensure you have a firm grasp of 
our systems. Last year alone, MSA 
cond ucted more than 50,000 student 
days of customer training for over 
3.000 c om p an ies at education centres 

all over the world. 

MSA provides the most extensive 
Customer Edu c a ti on Programmes in 
the industry, to indude personal tui- 
tion and hands-on practical experi- 
ence. AH of which is fully supported by 
ea5Y-to-undei5tand dociimentnrion. 

MSA not only enhances software, 
we enhance the people who use it. 
Regular user meet i n gs give our cus- 
tomers a forum to express their likes, 
dislikes and suggestions. These often 
lead to new product developments. 
Our systems are 
always ready to HELP! 

MSA systems are just as friendly as 
our staff. Our online HELP feature 
actually guides users through our sys- 
tems. And EASY SCREEN lets them 
design their own screens without 
creating data processing nightmares. 
One of our latest 
developments, 

INFORMATION j 
QUICK, allows 

users to collate in- 
formation from 
any or all of their 
systems, (including in- 
house systems) for effective 
management reporting. 

It there’s ever a question 
concerning our systems, 

MSA customers are always i 
close to service. Our Sup- - 
port Managers are know- 
tedgeable, responsive and 
tacked by a complete 
team of industry special- 
ists throughout Europe. 

This ream is respon- 
sible for solving die 
specific software needs of 

your industry* So you’ll 
never get a blank look or an 
answer that doesn’t relate to 
vour business. 


SAVE THIS BOX! 


IT CAN HELP YOU MAKE AN INTELLIGENT SOFTWARE DECISION 


Whst proven software syttema 
can you offer ns that are 
designed to work together? 
An font systems integrated both 
fiingionaByaod irrhn i CB fi y l 


Are your systems online, end do 
they ofEer teakhae fractions so 

tlutiH nur In fnr ma rinrt jf 


How many of jour system are oofine? 
How secure sic theyt 


Are year systems just record 
keepers, or can they really help 
t2S 

Can pull together information from 
all of onr integ ra ted systems? In exactly 
the form we want it’ Can we indude 
dan fata cut bwwnn —n l 


Does the system do now all yon 
say it will! 

Or will ae base to change bor add to 
ir m jp the features we want? 


Will my company have to be the 
ooe that discovers tbe bogs in 
your brand new system! 

What kind of quality assurance 
routines do you employ before issuing a 
system! And how long has the system 
been in use! 


Do yonr systems have boik In 
fcatmci fh a f e&siflt 

to use! 

Whar happens if someone needs hdp 
figuring out a feacare? Do you have 
online documentation that’s easy go 
understand? 


Wm tbe system five np to my 

*w h nlr «l «l[im 

How current are ysu with the 
tcdmotagic^iaues— reahtme, fourth 
generation [an&ta&s, and database 
managers}- Will you be able co stay 


As my basin ess changes, will 
yonr system be flexible enough 
to change with it? 

Or will we have to pay a lot to revamp 
k? Or buy a replace m ent? „ 

10 

Do yonr financi a l systems 
handle foreign currency 
transactions? 

Do four financial systems use a 
common set of currency exchange 
tares? 

Do they meet all currenrlAS, SSAP 
and FASB accounting requirements 
automatically-? 

11 

Can yon provide basinets 
software for both mainframe and 
miercomputera? 

Do you develop this software foe 
yoursdf. or do you simply market it foe 
another company? 


13 

How long have yon been in the 
application software business? 
And how Important is packaged 
software bus i n ess to your company? 
What air your revenues? What is your 
growth recced? Where will your 
company be five yean bom now? 

14 


8 

WHlyoa update yonr systems to 
take advantage erf changes in 
technology and to meet careent 
statutory * yp j r ,,|lli 
What are sane of your more recent 
updates.’ 


12 


Can yon link my personal 
computer directly to onr central 
computer— so 1 can get ray own 
information? 

Does your mfcaofa ah i fijiu clmk 
provide user driven tools for decistan 
support-’ And does it tsefare the user 
from aS rechtueal considerations? 


company installed? 

How many ot dtese were Installed in 
the past six months? How many of 
your c ari fcc r m q ra fln ff sriM u&c r jzid 
like, your systems! 

15 

How many of yonr staff 
specialise in software for my 
i n dustry? 

How many Accountants work for you? 
Data -Processing specialists’ Expens 
from a Manufacturing environment? 
Are drey willing to spend time working 
with us to understand our real 
problems and identify axal solution? 

16 

How will yon make sore my staff 
thoroughly understand yoor 
system? 

Will you provide dedicated 
professional trainers, and the right 
faahries to ensure they get the took 
out of cbeir time? WiD you be there d 
help during instaOanon and after? 



MSA has the answers 

Whatever the six - whatever your 
business — MSA has a total software 
solution. 

We’ll provide the highest quality 
integrated software, rea l ti m e and 
online systems, including those listed 
on the right. 

WeH integrate your business and 
man u f acturing software systems, 
using our exclusive Extended Closed 
Loop manufacturing system. 

We’ll even link you up with your 
company’s main, computer — with 
MSA's Executive Peach pak II applica- 
tion software. A revolutionary con- 
cept that lets you get the mainframe 
information you need through your 
personal computer. 

Well provide business software for 
your microcomputers through our 
Peachtree Software Company. 

Talk to us 

We want ro update you about soft- 
ware. We want to make your company 
wiser with software. 

If we’ve whetted your appetite 
with our 16 questions, dip die coupon. 

Well send you the concise answers 
that will help you even more in your 
deliberations. 

We'd also like to send you more 
information on how MSA can help 
you strategically plan for software and 
on individual systems. 

Act Now! 

Just fill in ihe information below or 
contact Barbara Carpenter at MSA, 
on (0628) 39242 or tdex 847400. 



Ready-to-Install 
Applications Software 


A General Ledger 

B Accounts Payable and 
Purchase Order Control 

C Budgetary Control 

D Fixed Assets Accounting 

E Project Tracking 

F Forecasting and Mod ellin g 

G Accounts Receivable 

H Order Processing 

I Foreign Exchange 

J Inventory and Purchasing 

K Payroll and Personnel 

L Manufacturing 
System (MRPII) 

M Executive Feachpak H 

N Information Quick 

O Peachtree Software — 
accounting systems 
for micro-computers 

P Peachtree Decision Manager 
—office productivity systems 
for micro-computers 


MSA (Management Science America) limited 

I International Headquarters 
MSA House, Cedars RcL, Maidenhead, Berkshire SL6 ISA- 

!□ 


in 

I 


Name 


I Company Name 
| Address 


Plea* send me the answers. 

Please send me more information on die following Systems 
(ctide os required.). 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP 

Tflfe 


I" 

| Telephone No, 


L Mainframe type 
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NMB BANK’S key figures as at 31 December 1983 
(m millions of DutAt guilders - 1 US$ = DfL 3.06J. 


Balance shed: total 

DfL 63323 

Total deposits 

DfL 60,838 

Lending 

DfL 40,681 

Total shareholders’ equity 


and subordinated loans 

DfL 2^72 

Some hiehliehts from our 1983 

Annual Reoorr 


(56th fina ncial vearV 

9 The balance sheet total increased in 1983 by 6% to 
more than DfL 63 billion. 

• Lending increased by 7% to more than DfL 40 billion 
from DfL 38 billion at the end of 1982. This increase is 
largely attributable to the growth of our foreign loan 
portfolio. 

• International business today accounts for 36% of the 
halanne sheet total; our foreign loan portfolio increased 
by more than 20% as compared to the end of 1982. 

• NMB BANK has 469 branches in the Netherlands, as 
well as branches, subsidiaries and representative 
offices in London, Paris, Zurich, Geneva, New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Mexico City, Curaqao, Caracas, 
Sao Paulo, Montevideo, Hong Kong, Singapore, Tokyo 
and Bahrain. 

• Thanks to recent acquisitions in Hong Kong, 
Singapore and Tokyo, our position in the Far East will 
be further reinforced in the course of 1984. 

• Revenue from stock exchange business grew to an 
all-time high, thanks to substantially increased activity 
in the field of securities trading, options and new issues. 

• Eurocurrency deposits accounted for 20% of the 
balance sheet total 


For a copy of our 1983 Annual Report, please contact 
either your nearest NMB BANK office; or NMB BANK 
Amster dam, P.O. Box 1800, telex 11402. 

NMB BANK London branch/Licensed Deposit 
Taker, 2, Copthall Avenue, London EC2R 7BD, UJC 
Telephone: (01) 6285311, telex: 8956217 nmbldn g. 
Eurocurrency deposits and foreign exchange 
telephone: (01) 6285831, telex: 8956264 nmbldn g. 

NMB BANKNew York branch, 450, Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10022, USA. Telephone: (212) 7157300, . 
telex: 428379. Foreign exchange telephone: 

(21 2) 7582929, telex: 640646. 

NMB BANK Amsterdam 

For Eurocurrency deposits and foreign exchange: 
telephone: 3120-5433184, telex: 14216 nmba nl. 

For foreign banknotes, gold and coin: 
telephone: 3120-5432530, telex: 14034 nmbno nL 
For securities transactions and new issues: 
telephone: 3120-5432985, telex: 12009 nmbs nL 

MVS BANK 

Necterianctectie Mddenst an dsbarkrw 



WORLD TRADE NEWS 


U.S. launches campaign 
to curb offset deals 


NMB BANK.^ bank the way the wodd does. 


BY NANCY DUNNE M WASHINGTON 


THE Reagan Administration 
has launched a campaign 
against the controversial but 
widespread government prac- 
tlce of demanding offset deals 
in return for major contracts. 
It is believed that the U.S. is 
asking other governments to 
collaborate in curbing such 
arrangements. 

Mr Charles Blum, acting 
assistant U.S. Trade Representa- 
tive, criticised the practice last 
week, and said: "Any effective 
solution must evolve in co- 
operation with other nations 
and in co-ordination with 
affected U.S. industries.** 

Offset deals Involve shared 
manufacturing by foreign 
countries or other arrangements 
aimed at ** offsetting ** part of 
the cost of a purchase. While 
the Reagan Administration 
approves such transactions be- 
tween private companies, it 
opposes any procurement or 
technology transfer contracts 
which result from a foreign 
government’s insistence on off- 
set as a condition for conclud- 
ing a deal. 

“ It is injurious to the 
economic and trade interests of 
supplying countries for offsets 
to become so excessive that 
purchasing countries conduct 
in auction for offset bids or 
demand ever increasing 
amounts of offset,” Mr Blum 
said. 

American officials refuse to 
confirm that any International 
initiative is under way. But 
according to the usually reliable 
Washington newsletter “ Inside 
Trade,” the Administration has 



Mr Brock . . . ’'all or nothing” 
approach unrealistic 

asked its Bonn, London and 
Paris embassies to seek agree- 
ment discreetly between high 
technology exporters to resist 
demands from countries for off- 
setting arrangements. 

If agreement is reached 
there, the newsletter says, the 
U.S. expects to take the issue 
to the Organisation for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Devel- 
opment, where it is already 
pressing for an end to mixed- 
credit export financing. 
According to the report, the 
Penatagon is heavily involved 
in the effort to achieve agree- 
ment against offsets since many 


of these deals involve arms 
sales. 

The Defence Policy Advisory 
Committee, a group of top chid! 
executives in tne defence indus- 
try, has recommended that the 
UJs. Government through the 
U.S. Trade Representative’s 
office, “promote the negotiation 
of multinational agreements to 
eliminate or set limits on the 
level of offsets that are accept- 
able in an international pro- 
curement with the ■ participa- 
tion and concurrence of the 
industries involved” 

Offsets, the committee said, In 
a report to Mr William Brock 
the IJ.S. Trade Representative, 
and Mr Caspar Weinberger, 
Defence Secretary, 11 simply add 
to the problems of LLi. over- 
capacity in some industrial 
segments.” 

However, the committee said, 
they are “ an economic reality.*' 

** Foreign governments will 
continue -to press for co-opera- 
tive efforts on arms programmes 
and U.S. refusal could lead to 
independent action with the 
eventual results reducing 
U.S. industry participation in 
foreign weapons sales and an 
adverse effect on our economy 
and foreign relations,” the com- 
mittee said. 

la concluded that an “all or 
nothing*’ policy towards offset 
arrangements Is **unrealistic 
and could be counterproduc- 
tive.” 

In the past, most offsets were 
requested by industrialised 
countries. Now, however, 
developing countries, are seek- 
ing such arrangements 


SHIPPING REPORT 


Gulf tanker chartering picks up 


BY ANDREW FISHER 

SHIPOWNERS became less 
reluctant to take on new 
business in the Gulf last week. 
But the attack yesterday on a 
Turkish tanker could well 
weaken the resolve of some 
who might have been ready 
to resume taking on oil cargoes. 

Tanker freight rates have 
shot up since the latest attacks 
on merchant shipping. Charter- 
ing activity was much livelier 
after the previous week's 
nervous lull. 

This prompted Galbraith’s, a 
leading London shipbroker, to 
state that the stalemate in the 


market between charterers and 
owners had been broken. There 
was no lack of tankers last 
week willing to load at Kuwait, 
Saudi Arabia or Iran’s Kharg 
mad . 

Rates have doubled since the 
spring in the Golf. Exxon, the 
big U.S. oil group, chartered 
a tanker for 225,000 tons of oil 
from Saudi Arabia to the Far 
East at Worldscale 50. For simi- 
lar cargoes from Kharg to 
Europe, around Worldscale 67.5 
would be payable. 

The Singapore voyage would 


cost nearly 9L2m in freight 
charges. To go from Kharg to 
Europe with a 250,000 ton cargo 
would cost nearly 94m. Hull 
insurance, lately more than 
doubled to 7.5 per cent in the 
war zone, would cost 9750,000, 
If a shop was insured for 910m. 
From the Saudi port of Ras 
Tanura, a 950,000 ton cargo to 
Europe could obtain over 
Worldscale 60, or nearly $3 .5m. 

It is not just the VLCCs of 
more than 200,000 dwt which 
have been able to command 
higher rates. Smaller ships have 
also benefited. 


Manitoba 

plans more 

hydro sales 
to Mid-West 

By Bernard Sown In Toronto 

TWO HYDRO - ELECTRIC 
projects costing a total of 
CS&5bn (£&63bn) are 
planned for the northcra 
part of the Canadian province 

of Manitoba to fulfil tentative 
agreements for dectxklty 
exports to the U.S. mid-west 

Hr Wilson Pansluk. Mani- 
toba’s Minister of Energy 
and Hines, said that the pro- 
vince has signed a letter of 
intent with Western 
Area Power Administration 
(WAFA) of Golden Colorado 
for the export of 1,290 MW 
of electricity a year for 35 
years starting in 1993/M. 
WAFA sells power to 5M 
customers hi IS states, la- 
eluding municipalities and 
utilities. 

Last mouth, the Manitoba 
Government signed a «Imii» 
12 -year agreement wUh 
Northern State Power of 
Minneapolis for the expert 
of 560 MW a year from May 
1993. A firm contract is ex- 
pected to be signed later this 
month. 

The facilities to supply 
power for these contracts to 
be known as the Limestone 
and Coaawapa genera ting 
stations, are planned for the 
lower reaches of the Nelson 
river, which flows through 
northern and central 
Manitoba Into Hudson Bay, 

Manitoba Is the mast 
easterly of Canada's prairie 
provinces, and sells sizeable 
quantities of hydro-electric! iy 
to the UJS., as wen as the 
neighbouring provinces 

Honda plant 
In Canada 

By Bernard Smon In Toronto 

HONDA MOTOR Company of 
Japan will announce today a 
large investment in the 
Canadian motor industry. 
Honda leads sales of imported 
cars in Canada, totalling 
47,800 units last year. 

The company’s plans are 
understood to involve a 
CSlOOm (£S6m) plant to 
assemble its Accord and CMe 
models. The plant; due to he 
commissioned In 1987, is 
expected to have a capacity «f 
about 40,000 vehicles a year 
and to be built at AlUston, a 
fanning town 50 miles north 
of Toronto. 
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The famous opera house in Frankfurt, DieAlte Oper, 
had to be turned into a cultural focus, a modem concert hall and 
a premier conference centre 

All in one Still, the architects Braun and Schlockermann 
did it With an important contribution from Philips. 

Philips designed and supplied the most advanced audio and 
video facilities: for sound reinforcement, public address, TV/radio 
production and security monitoring. 

All within the architects' concept of introducing modernity 
within a building of historical stature. 

Philips also contributes in highly advanced ways to 
entirely new concepts. Such as the new "Palais des Festivals in 
Cannes. Portenseigne, a French Philips organization, designed 
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and installed the simultaneous-interpretation system for 3,900 
conference delegates. Together with a unique multi-channel 
reverberation system to adapt the acoustics to any type of perfor- 
mance. Plus public address, film projection, video surveillance 
system and colour TV-production unit 

In short Philips is helping Cannes to live up to its reputa- 
tion. There are many more examples, from all over the globe, that 
show how Philips contributes to major projects. 

For more information about Philips’ expertise world-wide, 
write to the Philips organization in your country or to Philips, 
VOA-0217/FT2, Eindhoven, the Netherlands. 

Philips. The sure sign of expertise world-wide. 


PHILIPS 
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WORLD TRADE NEWS 

Colinn MacDougail on another sign of China’s internationalism 

Patent law poses policing problems 
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PEKING’S new patent law 
will be important to companies 
just getting their feet wet in 
Chin* trade," said an official of 
the Washington-based National 
Council for UJ5.-Cbina Trade. 
“Where technology was pro* 
tested by contract, I never 
heard of a case where it 
leaked, and the old hands know 
a good contract is cmciaL But 
the law will give newcomers 

confidence." 

The patent law, adopted last 
nynTpjy comes into force next 
April 1. Under its provisions, 
inventors, both Chinese and 
foreign, will be able to patent 
their inventions for a fixed 
period <15 years for inventions, 
less for other types of creative 
work such as designs). Once a 
patent is granted, no-one ma y 
make or use the products or 
process without obtaining a 
licence and paying a fee. 

Hitherto foreign manufac- 
turers selling to a Chinese 
enterprise " have written safe* 
guards into the contract to pre- 
, vent copying by other organis- 
1 ations. 

This has made the contracts 
more complex and has not pre- 
vented other forms of leakage 
— for instance the appearance 
of the Chinese Yun-lQ aircraft, 
remarkably like the Boeing 
707. (Boeing bad sold 707s to 
China but did not have a tech* 


uology transfer contract so 
there was no infringements. 

How effective will the new 
law be? The short answer is 
probably that China intends to 
protect the processes and equip 
ment invented by foreigners, 
but that policing may prove 
d i ffic u lt. China’s spread of tech* 
nical and legal skills is still 
low, and, though education is 
booming, chemists, engineers 
and lawyers are at a premium. 

Legal experts say the law is 
good and bears strong resem- 
blances to the European Patent 
Convention. Under it, foreigners 
may obtain patents in China 

provided they are nationals of 
countries with which China has 
treaty or reciprocal relations in 
the field of patents. 

China has patent agreements 
with few countries apart from 
the U.S., but It is confidently 
expected to accede to the Paris 
Convention, the multilateral 
treaty on which the world's 
patent system is built, before 
next April. 

Host major countries, and 
even Albania, have a patent 
law. “It’s politically respect- 
able,” said one lawyer. Furth- 
more, it does generate funds 
The China Council for the Pro- 
motion of International Trade 
(GCPIT) which is to act as 
patent agent, wiH earn hefty 
fees, both for the actual agency 


BY ANDREW FISHER IN LONDON 

TALKS will take place in China this 
month on a proposed airport project 
just across Hong Kong's border 
which would cost several hundred 
million dollars and involve British 
participation. 

A UK team, headed by British 
Airports International (RAJ) -joint- 
ly owned by the British Airports 
Authority and Interna KiwaI Aera- 
dio - will visit China this month. 
Talks between the two countries 
have been going on for several 
months. 

The exact.cost of the airport at 
Shenzhen will depend on the size 
and location. Standard Chartered 
Bank has been chosen by BAI to 
provide financial advice nod act as 
one of its partners in the project 

Also taking part in this month's 
talks will be the UK Civil Aviation 
Authority and consultancy corapa- 


UK strike increases 
coal competitiveness 


BY MAURICE SAMUELSON 

THE BRITISH coal strike is having 
the unex p ected effect of improving 
coal's competitiveness against oil 
and gas in Europe. 

This is the view among interna' 
tional coal traders in London as the 
three month old strike appears to 
be making fal t ering moves towards 
a settlement 

Its principal effect on the wider 
energy market has been the large- 
scale purchases of heavy fuel oil by 
the UK electricity industry to re- 
place steam coal, which normally 
supplies 80 per cent of its fuel re- 
quirements. 

Another unlikely aspect of the 
strike is that, in spite of all the anx- 
iety of the National Coal Board 
about the effect on its sales, other 
coal p roducing countries are unlike- 
ly to secure tong-term advantage 
from Britain's temporary withdraw- 
al from the world coal market 

The Central Electricity Generat- 
ing Board is believed to be burning 
about 350,000 tonnes of fuel oil a 
week. This represents about 25 per 
cent of the available heavy fuel oil 
in Europe. 

As a result , the market has hard- 
ened and the present price, of 8187 
a is believed by one leading 
energy analyst to be $20 higher 
than it would have been had the 
strike not broken oat 

European gas prices are also 
higher than they would have been/ 
because they are traditionally i nfl u- 
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work and for translating the 
patent documents into Chinese. 

Nearly 100 patent office staff 
have been trained abroad, many 
in West Germany but also in 
Japan, the UK and the U.S. One 
problem, commented a Euro- 
pean patent official, was that 
they seemed to be chosen for 
their language stalls rather than 
technical ability. “ Even in 
language,” he said, “ of the four 
we had, one was excellent, two 
weren't bad but the fourth was 
abysmal." 

Above all, a patent office must 
have an effective search system. 
In Shanghai and Peking (where 
the patent office is currently 
housed in a disused football 
stadium) many thousands of 
foreign documents are simply 
shelved in cardboard boxes. 

For once, it’s China’s speed 
m setting up the new system, 
not the delays, that bother 
people. Even with the world's 
best expertise, the European 
Patent Office took ten years to 
establish; the Chinese office will 
open in six. “They say they’ve 
trained over 11,000 people in 
patent work,” said one lawyer. 
“It's a bit like the ‘barefoot 
doctor’ programme.” 

The World Intell ectua l Pro- 
perty Organisation (WXPO), the 
Geneva-based UN specialised 
agency which administers the 
Paris Convention, has helped the 


Chinese with training sessions 
in Geneva and seminars in Pek- 
ing. A judges* course is on the 
stocks for August this year. 

The Director General, Dr 
Arpad Bogsch, has visited China 
six times in the last four years. 
It Is a useful achievement, says 
Dr Bogsch, to have China, with 
its size, importance as a 
market and industrial potential, 
within the world patent system. 

Enforcing the law, however, 
may be difficult The law pro- 
vides that complaints of in- 
fringement may be handled 
either by the administrative 
authority for patent affairs (in 
the case of & foreigner, the 
CCPIT) or in the people’s 
courts. Foreigners may not be 
completely satisfied with the 
CCPIT acting both as patent 
agent and as arbitrator. “ It's 
too close for an outsider to feel 
entirely happy,” said one 
lawyer. 

To criticisms of the law — 
which he says is “ crystal clear ” 
—Dr Bogsch replies that one 
should not prejudge its opera- 
tion. “ Concern is based on un- 
justified speculation," he says, 
noting that where the Chinese 
make agreements, they keep 
them. 

" Of course there will be 
teething troubles," said another 
lawyer, “But the law’s an im- 
portant sign of China’s growing 
internationalism." 
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;apore where else 
leohanari-La. 


In the heart of Singapore’s lush, green splendour 
lies, the Shangri-La. Set in its own Gar&n of Eden 
within this garden city. 

It is a paradise of beautiful blossoming balconies. 
Of well appointed rooms, impressive interiors and 
fine restaurants. Of superb recreational facilities, 
including tennis and squash. Of warm welcomes and 
thoughtful touches. 

Everything that puts the Shangri-La in the ranks 
of the world’s top hotels. 


Reservations: Your travel agent or 
Amsterdam 766 462. Dusseldorf 369 903. 
London 581 4217. Madrid 419 8426. 
Milan 802 959. Paris 261 8328 




$ Shangri-La hotel 

SINGAPORE 

A SHANGRI-LA INTERNATIONAL HOTEL 


UK, China to discuss 
proposed HK airport 


nies Sir Alexander Gibb and Mann- 
sell Partnership. 

BAI has discussed the new air- 
port with both the Civil Aviation 
Administration of China «nH the 
local authorities in Shenzhen. 

It is proposed that the airport 
should be a regional rather than an 
international one. 

BAI said it had now drawn up its 
formal proposals for the joint ven- 
ture with the Chinese on the plan- 
ning, design and finanring of the 
airport, as well as supervision of its 
constru ct ion and its eventual opera- 
tion. 

Final agreement on the project 
could be reached by the end of the 
year. Talks only began last Decem- 
ber. International Aeradio a joint 
owner of the BAI consultancy com- 
pany, is itself owned by a number of 
major airlines. 


wvy l by movements in prices iff 
fuel oiL 

This, too, could be to the advan- 
tage of coal when electricity utili- 
ties decide which fuel to bum in 
their power stations. Until recently, 
gas had been regarded as a “noble" 
fuel which was too precious to be 
used tor power generation. 

However, with gas surpluses ris- 
ing, it is being considered for use in 
power stations in a number of Euro- 
pean countries, jw^iurfing Denmark, 
the Netherla nd s and Italy. 

But with the sudden widening in 
the price gap between gas and coal 
by toe UK miners’ strike, 
some of these utilities may be re- 
viewing whether they should not af- 
ter all use coal. 

His is in spite of the fact that 
world coal prices have also been ris- 
ing for the pastsix months, after re- 
maining flat for more than a year. 
Traders attribute the increase less 
to the cut in British output than 
constraints on toe major low cost 
producers and rising demand in 
large consuming countries. 

These constraints explain why, 
despite the National Coal Board’s 
widely publicised fears, it ha s not 
yet lost any major long term mar- 
kets, either at home or abroad, to 
foreign producers. 

Export orders for Polish coal, for 
example, are now bade at the 44m 
tonnes filing they held before the 
Solidarity strike. 


Escort tops production 
table for third year 

BY JOHN GRIFFITHS !N LONDON 

THE FORD Motor Company built gal, and South Africa. 

827,000 Escorts at nine plants Ford's figures ^ 

worldwide tat year, making tbe car ^ KJw 

fcrdStoelastyeS^mide- 

meeting output in the U.S, Canada, mateMed mOW units to tne 
UK, West Germany, Spain. Po rtu- Escort's total output 
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BankAmerica Travelers Cheques. World Money. 

Wherever your travels take you., you'll find few things as widely recognized as 
BankAm erica Travelers Cheques. They are carried with confidence by experienced travelers on Nix 
continents, welcomed by men. hauls in 160 countries, and backed by a worldwide refund network and assets in excess o! 
U.S. S 1 20 billion. BankAm erica Travelers Cheques. Available in leading world currencies from 
thousands of banks all over the globe. If you're going as far as Sydney you can 

even use them for opera tickets. 


BankAmerica Corporation 
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Don Fraser, fb*p. rmw, amtr raw. hmuBKB 
International^ recognised Industrial Photographer, 
Bora Frawsr, of Aa l eiw y Stndkw, Undoi wHJ be 
on location throughout these countries during the next six 
months: 

* SAUBH AftABSA • UAE. • UJSJk. 
o NOKffi KONG • AUSTRALIA 








Contact Dcmg Nil at Academy HOW! for further 
information. 
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Hopes for 
concession 
over ban 
on unions 

By Our Labour Staff 

SENIOR Trades Union Congress 
(TUC) officials believe the Govern- 
ment may yet be persuaded to 
make some concession on its action 
earlier this year to union organisa- 
tion at Government Communica- 
tions Headquarters (GCHQ) at 
Cheltenham, Gloucestershire. 

They believe that the Govern- 
ment has been chastened by the un- 
equivocal condemnation of its ac- 
tion by the International Labour 
Organisation (ILO) and that it is 
embarrassed at being seen in a ma- 
jor world forum to act dictatorially. 

Optimists also detect a thaw in 
the Government's attitude towards 
the TUC and feel it may be seeking 
a rapprochement with the unions. 

At a meeting with union leaders 
from Britain and abroad last Thurs- 
day, Mrs Margaret Thatcher, Prime 
Minister, several times praised Mr 
Len Murray, the retiring TUC gen- 
eral secretary - much to his sur- 
prise. 

TUC officials believe a concession 
on GCHQ would strengthen “re- 
sponsible" trade unionism in the 
light of the militant tactics being 
pursued by the mlneworkers with 
the support of left-led unions. 

However, this thinking contrasts 
sharply with official Government 
reaction to the ILO judgment, 
which found that Britain had con- 
travened ILO Convention 87 on 
freedom of association. 

Civil Service unions are due to 
proceed on June 19 with a High 
Court challenge to the GCHQ ban, 
and the two larger unions involved 
have both taken recent conference 
decisions not to offer again any no- 
strike deals of the kind put forward 
in earlier talks. 


Labour Party 
plans talks 
on cash crisis 


BY JOHN LLOYD 

THE LABOUR Party and the trade 
unions affiliated to it are to hold 
talks on the future of the close links 
between them - probably on August 
1 this year. 

The meeting of leaders of both 
wings of the movement has been 
called by the party to address a 
serious cash crisis which faces La- 
bour. This crisis could deepen still 
further when the Trade Union Bill 
becomes law this autumn. 

One of the three major elements 
in the Bill is a clause which re- 
quires all unions with political 
funds to hold a ballot on their reten- 
tion by March 1986. Since almost all 
of these funds help to finance the 
Labour Party - to foe tune of C3J2m 
a year, the vast bulk of its income - 
the loss of some of these funds 
would be financially disastrous for 
the party. 

Pessimistic estimates show that 
the results of political fund ballot- 
ing could reduce union contribu- 
tions by up to £2m a year. Polls tak- 
en by the Trade Unions for Labour 
Victory organisation show that at 
best 50 per cent of union members 
want the political funds to remain 
in existence and that the party has 
a large task ahead oE it to persuade 
rank-and-file union members to 
vote to retam the link. 

However. Mr John Smith, La- 
bour's employment spokesman, and 
other senior union and party fig- 
ures have now devised a strategy 
which, they believe, could cement 
the allegiance of most, if not all, of 
the major affiliates. 

They will propose to the August 
meeting that unions hold a series of 
ballots on the political fund with the 


unions most likely to deliver large 
majorities balloting first to create a 
“locomotive'' effect, and the weak- 
est corning last 

Ironically, the strongest union in 
this context is thought to be the 
380,000-strong Electrical and Plum- 
bing Trades Union - a right-led 
union often frankly critical of the 
party leadership and policies. 

This is because it is held to have 
a loyalist Labour membership and 
to have an efficient officer corps, 
which can deliver the vote. 

Mr Smith and his colleagues will 
stress the changes which they be- 
lieve the Trade Union Bill wOl ush- 
er in to broaden the definition of 
purposes for which political funds 
must be used to cover campaigns 
which presently may be lawfully 
funded by the general fund. 

They will tell unions that a politi- 
cal fund is essential for such cam- 
paigns as opposition to public 
spending cuts. 

Mr Smith said yesterday that the 
Trade Union Bill's provision could 
have a “boomerang” effect if unions 
showed strong majorities for con- 
tinuing their funds. “It will allow 
the unions to explain the point and 
purpose of the political link. It 
might be that far more members of 
unions will become members of the 
Labour Party " 

In his speech to the opening ses- 
sion of the annual conference of the 
Genera] Municipal and Boilermak- 
ers’ Union - of which he is a spon- 
sored MP - Mr Smith said it was 
important for the Labour Party to 
go out to the electorate and to put 
together policies over the next two 
years which could command sup- 
port- 



Giant weapons and aerospace 
group on the drawing board 
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A COMBINATION of British Aero- 
space and the General Electrk 
Company, if achieved, would create 
one of the biggest single contrac- 
tors in the world in two broad are- 
nas - satellites and defence produc- 
tion - rivalling the major U.S. com- 
panies in those fields. 

GEC announced on Friday that it 
was discussing a possible bid for 
BAe. the aircraft and weapons man- 
ufacturer. Such a move would bring 
about one of the biggest takeover 
battles in UK history. BAe is al- 
ready holding merger talks with 
Thorn EMI, the electronics group. 

In general, however, the activi- 
ties of GEC and BAe are and manu- 
facture of civil and military aircraft, 
guided weapons and spacecraft 

BAe provides part of its own addi- 
tional requirements for equipment 
and components but it is also an ex- 
tensive purchaser from GEC of a 
range of electronic and other aero- 
space components of varying size 
and complexity. 

As a result, there is already a 
close relationship between the two 
groups, which would be consider- 
ably strengthened by a merger. 
Competition between them is com- 
paratively limited - for example, in 
the gyroscope field and in the mem- 
bership of some big satellite manu- 
facturing consortia. 

Out of BAe's total tnmover of just 
over £2Jbn in 1983 more than Clbn 
was accounted for by- military air- 
craft and associated activities,' 
while more than £692m was ac- 
counted for by guided weapons sys- 
tems and £143m by space activities 
of all kinds. The rest, about E434m, 
was for civil aircraft 

The preliminary results for the 
GEC group for the six months to 
the end of September last year 
showed that of turnover of nearly 
£2.7bn at home and overseas the 
Electronic Systems and Compo- 
nents business accounted for 
£715m, while the Telecommunica- 
tions and Business Systems activi- 


Michael Donne examines 
the possibilities o[ a 
merger between British 
Aerospace and the Gen- 
eral Electric Company 
which would result in a 
defence production and 
satellite manufacturing 
group to rival the major 
U.S. companies in those 
fields. 


ties accounted for £350m, a total of 
more than Clbn. 

It is primarily the Electronic 
Systems and Components group 
that is the contributor to the de- 
fence and satellite programmes, 
with particularly heavy involve- 
ment by the companies in the Mar- 
coni Systems Group. 

GEC is involved in one way or an- 
other in every major defence proj- 
ect in the UK for all three armed 
forces, as well as in a number of 
multinational projects with Euro- 
pean and U.S. partners. In addition 
to direct contributions to aircraft, 
missile and spacecraft ventures, its 
expertise is also applied on other 
aviation areas, such as radar. 

For military aircraft, the GEC 
products range from pilots' “head- 
up displays" to flight controls - in- 
cluding the rapidly emerging new 
development of “fly-by-wire" tech- 
niques - airborne radar, air data 
systems, weapons management and 
control systems, navigation and at- 
tack systems, gyroscopes for guided 
missiles, the Airborne Early Warn- 
ing System for the Nimrod mari- 
time reconnaissance aircraft, auto- 
matic test equipment, and electron- 
ic counter-measures systems. 

In other military arenas GECs 
activities include electro-optical 
systems such as thermal imaging 
for surveillance, target tracking and 


weapons guidance, fire control sys- 
tems for tacks and ships, and radio 
systems for the army. 

The Ministry of Defence is prob- 
ably GECs biggest single customer 
for its equipment on military air 
craft, guided weapons and space- 
craft Much of this is channelled 
through BAe. The latter is also, 
however, a big customer of GEC on 
its own account especially for end 
aircraft and commercial spacecraft 

The two groups are direct colla- 
borators in some areas, such as 
communications satellites, includ- 
ing the Unisat direct broadcasting 
satellite system (with Britodi Tele- 
com). 

But they also compete in some 
satellite arenas. One example is die 
BAe link with Hughes of the US. 
and Matra of France to bid for the 
next generation of Inmarsat man- 
time communications satellites 
against the Marconi/US. Ford 
Aerospace/French Matra group. 

In the event of any merger, 
where activities are competitive - 
and especially in connection with 
international bids for new ventures 
such as satellites - it would seem 
likely that such activities would be 
left undisturbed. Whichever group 
won the contract for the Imnareai 
satellites, for example, the BAe- 
GEC group as a whole would bene- 
fit by having a foot in both camps. 

The civil and military aircraft 
and guided weapons activities of 
BAe would probably continueJaqge- 
ly unaffected by any merger with 

The Government would be likely 
to insist on this, largely because of 
BAe’s importance to the defence 
programme. 

Nor would there be any point in 
disrupting the already dose rela- 
tionships between the various sub- 
sidiary elements of both groups 
built up as a result of their direct in- 
volvement on common pro- 
grammes. 


£100m switch ‘aided forecasts’ 


BY PETER RIDDELL, POLITICAL EDITOR 


A TRANSFER of more than UOOm 
of defence spending between the 
last and present financial years is 
likely to be examined by parlia- 
ments auditors since the switch 
helped to bolster the Treasury's 
public sector borrowing forecast for 
1983-84. 

The smoothing of the pattern of 
defence expenditure at the end of fi- 
nancial years has come under close 
scrutiny from the Public Accounts 
Committee of the House of Com- 
mons. The latest incident has major 
implications for the setting of annu- 
al cash limits and for the forecast- 
ing of public expenditure and bor- 
rowing. 

This problem was supposed to 
have been dealt with by the Treasu- 
ry decision last July that the Minis- 
try of Defence would be able to car- 
ry forward an underspending of up 
to 5 per cent of its equipment pro- 
curement budget from one financial 


year to the next. When the figures 
for the March budget were calculat- 
ed a significant underspend on de- 
fence appeared likely for 1983-84 
and this was taken into account in 
the overall public borrowing esti- 
mates. 

However, towards the end of the 
financial year in late March it be- 
came apparent that the underspend 
in the Ministry of Defence would be 
much less than thought a few 
weeks earler. Discussions were 
then held with the Treasury which 
was concerned not to upset its re- 
cent borrowing projection after the 
big overshoot in spring 1983. 

Consequently, it was agreed to 
delay payments on more than 
£108m of bills for a week or two un- 
til the 1984-85 financial year. Mr 
Keith Sykes of stockbrokers Sc rim - 
geour, Kemp-Gee and Co, who has 
identified the switch, has estimated 
that “about £140m was carried for- 


ward in this way to the current 
year, 1984-85, to leave expenditure 
and the. public sector borrowing 
requirement in line with budget 
forecasts." 

Mr Sykes says that this switch is 
the result of changes in internal 
control in the Ministry of Defence 
which give it greater control over 
bill payments. 

The Whitehall view is that the 
Ministry of Defence has merely 
been practising “good housekeep- 
ing" by varying bill payment dates 
in consultation with defence con- 
tractors, The transfer is regarded 
as above board by the Treasury, no 
doubt because it helped with the 
borrowing estimate. 

Present official expectations are 
that defence spending will be about 
£200m less than its cash limit More 
detailed figures will appear in a 
cash limits White Paper (policy 
document) on July 5. 
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UK NEWS 


BETTER INFLATION PROSPECTS BOOST CONFIDENCE IN ECONOMIC STRATEGY 

Cllffhanger over interest rates 


BY MAX WILKINSON, ECONOMICS CORRESPONDENT 


EEC ‘must think again’ over 
textiles, say UK unions 


IBIS WEEK is likely to be impor- 
tant for the Government's economic 
strategy - or at any rate for the City 
of London's confidence in it 

The steady increase in pressure 
for a further rise in the cl earing 
banks’ base lending rates appeared 
iobe almost irresistible towards the 
end of last week. 

On Friday the world's stock mar- 
kets took a sharply more optimistic 
turn, however, leaving a weekend 
piiffhangpf for the Government 

The Treasury is still anxious to 
resstfoe upward pressure on inter- 
est rates if this seems at all feasible 
this week. It recognises that the 
success of its economic strategy is 
still quite delicately poised, and 
that market confidence is a crucial 
iTigr pdfrnt 

In particular, the general expec- 
tation about the future rate of infla- 
tion, after wavering for several 
months, seems to have become 
rather mare optimistic. Officials 
therefore see a good chance that de- 
dining inflation, stable or lower in- 
terest rates and continued econom- 
ic growth could go on reinforcing 
each other in a “virtuous circle." On 
this view, the rise in UK base lend- 
ing rales to between 9 per cent and 
9 r per cent in the second week of 
May could easily be shrugged off — 
provided there is no further rise. If 
UK rates are dragged up further in 


the wake of the UjS. markets, how- 
ever, it is feared that a renewed 
mood of general pessimism might 
begin to take root. 

Officials still have gloomy recol- 
lections of foe autumn of 1981. 
when foe authorities had to push 
UK interest rates up by 4 percent 
tage points to check foe slide of 
sterling against the dollar. 

Now, although sterling's value 
against a tradeweighted basket of 
currencies . has remained fairly 
stable, there seems to be a growing 
feeling in Whitehall that the rate 
against the dollar should not be al- 
lowed to slip far below its present 
level of about S1.40. 

This is because a lower rate 
against the dollar would have an 
immediate s tort-term effect on 
British inflati on by pushing up the 
sterling price of oil and other com- 
modifies priced in dollars. 

Although the present exchange 
rate is not a cause for alarm, any in- 
dications of weakness would be tak- 
en very seriously by the authorities. 

In May the high sterling price of 
petroleum products helped to push 
up the cost of industry's fuel and 
materials considerably foster than 
expected to a level 6A per cent 
above that of a year earlier. 

Although the stockbroker Simon 
and Coates, argues in its economic 
analysis out today that this was 


Labour-Alliance front 
against Tories urged 

BY PETER RIDDELL. POLITICAL EDITOR 


LABOUR and the Alliance parties 
should co-operate in a popular front 
to maximise centre-left opposition 
to the Conservatives, Mr Frank 
Field. Labour MP for Birkenhead, 
and Lord Young of Dartington, a 
Social Democrat peer, hove urged. 
The co-operation should involve in- 
formal proportional representation, 
they suggest 

They intend later this year to rec- 
onstitute the Rainbow Circle to 
build an the existing measure of 
agreement between the parties. 
The title comes from a body estab- 
lished in the 1890s, which lasted un- 
til 1930, as a rallying point for social 
reformers in the Ldbour and Lib- 
eral parties. 

Mr Field and Lord Young's case is 
that the Conservatives are able, un- 
der the "first past the post" elector- 
al system, to benefit from divisions 


Company Notices 



P.T. ASTRA INTERNATIONAL INCORPORATED 

US$25,00a000 

Guaranteed Floating Rate Notes 1986. 

in accordance with the provisions of the Notes, 
notice is hereby given that for the Interest Period from 
31 st May 1984 to 30th November 1984 the Notes will 
carry an Interest Rate of i2 ,3 Wb% per annum. The Coupon 
Amount lor this penod lor each principal amount of 
US$50,000 is US$3,256.51 

The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
Agent Bank 
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partly a seasonal effect, the figure 
is not a comfortable one for a gov- 
ernment which wants inflation to 
be down to Vk per cent by the end 
of the year. 

On foe other hand any rise in in- 
terest rates to defend foe pound 
would itself have an adverse effect 
on inflation, as well as on prospects 
for recovery. Apart from the extra 
burden of costs on industry any rise 
in the mortgage rate would feed di- 
rect^ thnn^ uto the retail prices 
index. Officials fear this itself 
might have an adverse effect on foe 
climate of wage bargaining. 

' At present, however, the domes- 
tic indicators for inflation and for 
interest rates are good. 

As Mrs Margaret Thatcher, the 
Prime Minister, said at a pre- 
summit press briefing on Friday, 
the money supply is growing more 
or less on target and public spend- 
ing seems broadly under control. It 
is true foe public sector borrowing 
requirement for April was consider- 
ably higher than generally expect- 
ed, but the general view in the City 
is still that it is far too early to take 
alarm. 

Moreover, the general recovery 
of the ec onom y is- rnn tinning about 
Mi target, with investment starting 
to pick up and to help supplement 
the rise in cons umer spending as 
the engine of growth. 


The Confederation of British In- 
dustry's latest industrial trends sur- 
vey, published today, broadly sug- 
gests that the recovery in output, 
accompanied by subdued inflation, 
will continue at least until foe au- 
tumn and probably until foe end of 
the year. 

There seems no fundamental rea- 
son from a domestic point of view 
therefore, why the Government 
should not encourage low interest 
rates and so help the revival of in- 
dustrial investment 

If Friday's improvement in the 
New York stock markets should be- 
come more generally sustained, 
there still seems a chance that it 


might succed. 
If the marki 


If foe markets revert to the pat- 
tern seen earlier last week, how- 
ever, a rise in interest rates would 
seem inevitable, if only to get the 
Governments famting programme 
out of the mire. 

If rates do start to creep again, 
where will they stop? This wm be 
one of the main quertions which foe 
six other world leaders will be put- 
ting to the U.S. President Roland 
Reagan at the London economic 
s ummi t meeting on Thursiay. 

They will hope at least that foe 
U3. will give some signal that it in- 
tends seriously to tackle its budget 
deficit next year mvi that +hix will 
have a favourable effect 


A POLICY for the textiles and cloth- 
ing industries throughout foe Euro- 
pean Community which would 
maintain production at existing lev- 
els and a continuation of the Multi- 
Fibre Arrangement, which strictly 
controls imports of many products, 
is put forward today by the Trades 
Union Congress (TUC). 

There is a need for foe Communi- 
ty to think again about textiles and 
clothing since it is “failing to pro- 
duce an effective package of mea- 
sures which constitute a coherent 
policy promoting desirable adjust- 
ment,” the TUC says. 

Presenting a document entitled 
Textiles and Clothing: A European 
Strategy, in London, Mr Alex 
Smith, chairman of foe TUCs tex- 
tile, clothing and footwear indus- 
tries committee, and general secre- 
tary of the National Union of Tai- 
lors and Garment Workers, said a 
European approach was now neces- 
sary because trade in textiles was 
determined at Community leveL 

“We have not changed our mind 
about the bad deal Britain gets out 
of the Community but we do recog- 
nise that what happens in Europe 
matters,” he said. 

Trade unionists in the industry 
were willing to adjust, but not at 
any price. Adjustment had to be 


BY ANTHONY MORETON, TEXTILES CORRESPONDENT 


MAIN RECOMMENDATIONS 

• Policies needed to stabilise employment and regain 
a bigger share of trade for eec industry. 

• Entire chain of EEC textile production should be 

maintained. 

• Fund should be set up to aid sensitive sectors. 

• Multi-Fibre Arrangement extended beyond 19%. 

• Need for continuing review of changes within the in- 
dustry. 


planned and foe document showed 
how that could be achieved. 

Nearly 3m people are employed 
in the textile and clothing indus- 
tries of the Ten (compared with al- 
most 4m in 1975), and upwards of 
10m rely on the industries for their 
livelihood, the report says. 

But sluggish growth in dema n d 
for textile*; and rinthmg , rapid in- 
creases in imports from non-Co m- 
m unity countries and foe introduc- 
tion of new technologies have 
placed unacceptable strains on the 
industries. 

Many of foe problems are foe in- 
evitable consequence of the adjust- 
ment to change, but many could 


have been avoided, or their conse- 
quences alleviated, if appropriate 
policies had been pursued. 

The TUC says it would tike to see 
a recognition that all the stages of 
production should be kept intact, 
and that the EEC should set out to 
increase its share of world trade. It 
disagrees with a 1981 statement by 
the European Commission that pro- 
duction should be held at existing 
levels, since it believes this to be too 
pessimistic an approach as it would 
lead to 60,000 job losses a year. 

Previous attempts by foe Com- 
mission to institute a planned re- 
structuring of sectors of the indus- 
try contained weaknesses, the re- 
port argues. The most notable ex- 


ample was foe man-made fibre in- 
dustry, where the manner in which 
agreements were readied between 
Commission and employers was 
“undemocratic and excessively se- 
cretive." 

The TUC urges that there should 
be a closer dialogue between foe 
EEC member states and the indus- 
try to achieve not only a more 
democratic system of policy-making 
but also a more open one. 

A new mechanism, called the 
Community Advisory Panel for Tex- 
tiles and Clothing, on which all 
sides of the industry should be rep- 
resented; has to be created to 
achieve this greater democracy, the 
report says. 

Commission guidelines on state 
aids to the industry should be re- 
written to legitimise the, actions of 
member states in providing assis- 
tance to their domestic industries. 
A greater consistency of policy- 
making towards foe industry within 
foe Commission will be achieved if 
foe pviwting bias of the regional and 
social funds is removed, the report 
concludes. 

Textiles and Clothing: A Euro- 
pean Strategy. A statement try the 
TUC From the TUC, Congress 
House, Great Russell Street, Lon- 
don, WC1. Price 7 SP. 


between opposition parties. In- 
stead, they urge a transfer of votes 
to a popular front candidate most 
likely to beat a Tory. Such a front 
would require a wwimnnly agreed 
minimum programme. 

They suggest that in the coining 
Euro-elections such voting 

on an organised baas would result 
in gains for both parties, though 
more for Labour than the Alliance. 
Their plan looks unlikely to gain 
much immediate support in any of 
the parties. Mr Field's ideas have 
already been criticised by some fel- 
low Labour MPs. 

Mr Neil KInnock. foe Labour 
leader, has said that in the absence 
of an overall majority for Labour at 
the next election, he would still not 
agree to such co-operation. Rela- 
tions between the Labour and Alli- 
ance leaderships remain strained 
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Computers atone are not enough: 
the future is in computer-aided hardware. 
Lasers Industrial robots 
And the Kodak' KAR-4000 Information 
System, a new approach to office infor- 
mation management 

its a . retriever that can seek out any 
document in your files and bring it to your 
desk in a matter of seconds 

And it handles documents in micro- 
image form, so you can check everything- 
right down to the signature. 
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because documents can never be $ 
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The KAR-4000 Infor- 
mation System is actually a 
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machines including a stand-alone micro- 
computer, a miaofilmer, and an automatic 
reader-printer that acts under the computer's 
direction to find documents in a fraction of 
the time you're used to. 1 

Ife a sophisticated system: in fact to 
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filing you need a centralized paper file add- 
ing 250 or more documents and retrieving 
20 or more each day. 
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Contracts and Tenders 


UK NEWS 


Department of Education and Science 
Laboratories Investigation Unit 

INVITATION 


LABKIT WORKSTATION 

SYSTEM (Protected by Patent) 


This system provides a fully serviced laboratory very quickly 
and eliminates the need for on-site fabrication. Gas, water 
and electrical supplies together with liquid waste disposal 
are required at only one point in the room. When needed 
elsewhere the system can be moved easily and re-erected at 
minimum cost. 

User reaction to the system has been monitored by the LIU 
at two schools in London. Results and costs are available for 
comparison with traditional systems. 

The LIU now wishes to invite interested companies to tender 
for the manufacture and marketing of the system, under 
licence. 

Companies wishing to be considered for inclusion in this list 
of specialised contractors are invited to apply by 20th June 
1984 for the necessary documents to: 

Mr Peter Horsnell, ARICS, Principal Quantity Surveyor, 
Laboratories Investigation Unit, Department of Education 
and Science. Elizabeth House, York Road, London SE1 7PH 


REPUBLIC OF CYPRUS 

SOUTHERN CONVEYOR PROJECT PREQUAUnCATfON 

The Government of Cyprus invites applications irom suitably qualified and 
experienced contracting firms wishing to be considered for inclusion In a 
selected list of contractors to tender lor the following contract concerning 
pert ol the Southern Conveyor Project. 

Contract CS: Kofckhwkhoria Irrigation System 
The works will comprise: 

(a) The Installation ol approximately 40 m of pipeline ranging from 1000 mm 
to 150 mm Including valvns. fittings, etc. 

! bl The conatruction of live balancing reservoirs 
c) The construction ol thirty- lour distribution reservoirs 
(d) Miscellaneous works including earthworks, roadworks, storage areas 
end reservoirs 

This part ol the Southom Conveyor Project will bo financed by the Kuwait 
Fund. The application and all supporting papers must bo In English, and 
should preferably be on the *' Standard Prequalificatlon Form for Con- 
tractors ” issued by FIDIC. PO Box 83. CH-1000 Lausanne. 12 Cheilly. 
Switzerland. Telex: 24696 FIDI CH. Telephone: (21) 335003. 

Financial data should bo given In Cyprus pounds. 

Information should include: 

Details of (a) similar work, (b) other heavy civil engineering works 
undertaken by the applicant in recent years, giving exactly tbs involvement 
ol the firm in each project. 

Don lie ol the resources of the con l rector, including plant, equipment end 
personnel. 

Structure ol the company including name and parent, subsidiary end 
associated companies. 

Annual reports and balance sheeie (or the three years. 

Bankers Irom whom references can bo obtained. 

Full mlormatlon must bo given separately by each member of any proposed 
joint venture. 

Contractors who have Biready submitted prop ualiflca lion documents for 
Group B which included Contract C5. following our previous Invitation 
ol Docamber 1983. need not submit a new application. 

Applications, with two copies ol enclosures, should bo delivered not later 
then the 23rd ol June 7964 to: 

D ire ctor . Department of Water Development 
Ministry of Agriculture and Natural Resources 
Dcmoathenia Severis Avenue. Nicosia, Cyprus 


INTERNATIONAL NOTICE OF CALL 
FOR TENDERS FOR THE SUPPLY OF 
A TROLLEY ASSIST SYSTEM FOR 
OFF-HIGHWAY TRUCKS 
PRESELECTION NOTICE 

The project consists of a complete turnkey trolley 
assist installation for UNIT RIG and WABCO 
dumpers equipped with a General Electric drive 
system; it includes the training of the maintenance 
staff and technical assistance. 

The invitation to the preselection tender dossier, 
which is in French, may be obtained on application to 
— GECAMINES - BP 450 - Lubumbashi (Republic of 
Zaire) 

— GECAMINES - BP 8714 - Lubumbashi (Republic of 
Zaire) 

—GECAMINES - Rue de la Loi, 15, Bte 051 - B - 
1040 Bruxelles (Belgium) . 

Tenders must reach: 

Monsieur le President 
D61€gue General de la GECAMINES 
BP 450 - Lubumbashi - Rdpublique da Zaire 
on 15.10.1984 at the latest 


WANDSWORTH BOROUGH COUNCIL 
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✓^CUT THIS OUT "\ 
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I C4ran. a chateau in ihe Belgian Ardennes where you learn and live _ 
in French. SmaH groups and privale lessons, with tailor-made I 
programmes for individual needs, ensure real progress. Good food. ™ 

I good company, good teachers. Come and team, and enjoy yourself. ■ 
We teach private people, companies, embassies, EEC, SHAPE etc. | 

I For complete documentation . send this coupon or phone : ■ 
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Police powers under scrutiny 


ipqOEXU 


Bits Avenub. Nicosia, Cyprus 


166. Avenue ski Chateau. Niveze. B-4860 Spa. 
Belgium. Tel: 067/77 39 16. Telex 49650 A 


PARLIAMENT returns today 
and the House of Lords sits 
down immediately to discuss 
the Police and Criminal 
Evidence Bill. However, the 
version to be scrutinised by 
peers is not at all what the 
Government first intended in 
1982. 

The Bill grew out of the 
recommendations of the 1978 
Royal Commission on Criminal 
Procedure which recommended 
that the haphazard development 
of police powers over two 
centuries required a more 
formal presentation and defini- 
tion. 

The first version of the BUI 
was introduced in the autumn 
of 1982 by Mr William White- 
law, the then Home Secretary. 
It aroused a storm of contro- 
versy and criticism and its 
parliamentary mauling was cut 
short by the general election. 
The Bill, already emasculated, 
fell on dissolution. 

The critics had ganged up 
against the Government from 
all sides. The civil liberties 
lobby thought it encroached too 
far on personal freedoms; the 
police thought it left them as 
second-class citizens with no 
rights of representation; doctors 
and lawyers formed an unholy 
alliance against the potential 
threat to the confidentiality of 
their files; and parliamentarians 
were appalled at the Bill’s 
sloppy, ambiguous drafting. 

Not surprisingly the new 
Home Secretary, Mr Leon Brit- 
tan, who is a lawyer, paused for 
long thought. He ordered sub- 
stantial Changes and major 
redrafting and brought a new 
version of the Bill to the Com- 
mons. These changes, coupled 
with further amendments added 
during a record 59 sittings of 
the committee stage of the Bill, 
mean more than 300 alterations 
have been made, so far, some 
of them substantive. 

There have been 147 hours of 
debate, during most of which 
Mr Gerald Kaufman, the Oppo- 
sition representative on home 
affairs, is generally thought to 
have had the better of the Home 
Office ministers responsible for 
nursing the Bill along. 

The Government has dearly 
given much ground in an 
attempt to find consensus in one 
of the trickiest areas of society’s 
arrangements. 

However, the marathon is far 
from over. The lobby groups 
have taken a second wind and 
are looking for further key 
changes in the Lords. Govern- 
ment managers have warned 
that hopes of a smooth passage 
might be optimistic, although 
the Bill is still expected on the 
statute hook by next month. 

What are the key provisions 
of — and objections to— -this Bill, 


which has grown from 78 
clauses in the first version 
(known affectionately as u 01d 
Bill ") to 110 clauses in the new 
Bill and which has been dis- 
cussed line-by-line, on and off. 
for one and a half years ? 

Stop and Search: The Bill 

extends to all England and 
Wales the existing powers in 
London and a few other areas 
for police to stop and search 
people on reasonable suspicion 
for stolen goods. It also brings 
in powers to stop and search 
for offensive weapons and 
house-breaking implements. 

A curiosity here is that police 
can apparently stop and search 
in a private front garden 
adjoining a public highway, but 
not a private back garden. 
Another difficulty highlighted 
in the report from the Home 
Office is that the power to 
search for weapons, introduced 
in 1981, proved its worth with 
439 offences being detected in 
22 months. 

“Twenty seven per cent oi 
those searched were subse- 
quently convicted of the 
offence.” But this means 73 per 
cent were not convicted — more 
than seven out of 10 stops for 
search on this score do nol 
produce a conviction, which 
adds importance to the new 
Bill’s safeguards that the 
powers will be used "sparingly 
and responsibly.” Officers will 
have to make an official report 
of each search. 

Road Checks; The current 
law gives any police officer the 
unrestricted right to stop s 
driver. The new law means a 
police officer of superintendent 
rank or above will have to 
authorise road checks. 

Persona] Searches: The police 
can currently search people il 
they have “reasonable grounds” 
for wanting to do so. This 
occasionally includes intimate 
searches for concealed articles, 
particularly drugs. 

The first version of tbe BUI 
would have continued this prac- 
tice, preferably by a doctor, bui 
otherwise by a police officer oi 
the same sex as tbe suspect 
The new Bill limits Intimate 
searches to those where the 
police suspect articles ate being 
hidden, which might be used tc 
cause physical harm. 

A lobby still exists to make 
this allowable only by * doctor 
but thus far the provision still 
allows a police officer of the 
same sex, authorised by a super- 
intendent. to make the search. 

Detaining suspects for 
questioning: Under the current 
law an arrested person must 
generally be brought before a 
court or be released within 24 
hours although there is an open- 
ended possibility (limited by 


the possjblity of habeas corpus 
applications) for the police to 
keep suspects in •’serious’’ cases 
longer and bring them to court 
“as soon as practicable.” 

“Old Bill” created a public 
outcry because it would bare 
allowed police to keep suspects 
in serious cases up to 36 hours 
and then, with court permission, 
for a further 60 hours. The new 
Bill contained the same provi- 
sions, but the Government was 
forced to make an important 
concession requiring the police 
to go back to court once more 
between the 36-hour and 96- 
hour limit. 

The National Council for 
Civil Liberties, which will be 
keeping up the pressure on this 
point, says: “ This is an 
improvement as it will require 
the police twice to argue for 
further detention. But it should 
be noted that tbe starting point 
for this procedure is after the 
person has been kept in custody 
incommunicado and without 
access to a solicitor for 36 
hours.” 

Search of premises: The 
current law is bizarre. It con- 
tains no powers to enter 
premises to search for a murder 
weapon or equipment used in a 
bank robbery and the police 
have complained about the 
absence of enough powers to 
enable them to gain evidence 
of commercial and financial 
fraud. 

However Old Bill provoked 
a public furore about the exten- 
sion of powers to search third 
party premises where the owner 
was not suspected of an offence 
—offices of lawyers, doctors 
and social workers, for example. 

The Government has created 
a category of excluded material 
to protect the following Items 
from compulsory disclosure: 
documents and letters covered 
by legal privilege, medical and 
other confidential personal 
records held by the caring pro- 
fessions, samples of human 
tissues and tissue fluids, and 
confidential journalistic records. 

A separate category of 
material comes under the 
special procedure heading: the 
police are required to obtain 
a circuit judge’s permission be- 
fore obtaining confidential 
information such as bank 
records or accountants' files. 

This will also apply to con- 
fidential journalists information 
not covered by the exclusion 
category. Journalists were In- 
cluded by Mr Brittan in these 
partially protected categories 
because they feared their tradi- 
tional right to protect their 
sources might be threatened. 

Once included, journalists 
and editors were divided on 
whether it was right for a 


journalist to Jose his or her 
status as a member of tbe 
Public working on behalf or 
the public. 

The Government has tried m 
allay joumlists’ fears and it k 
not Mr Brittan's fault if the 
media have become ambivalent 
about its status. However iho 
NCCL is still highly critical of 
these new powers of entry 
search and seizure, it quotes 
Lord Seaman who said, in 
relation to the exercise of a 
similar power by the inland 
Revenue In the Rossmlnster 
case, that it was “a bread* 
taking inroad on tbe individual’* 
right of privacy and right of 
property.” 

In addition it points out that 
protections end safeguards dis- 
appear once the police have 
gained entry to premises 
through a warrant. Once inside 
the police can seize any iie m 
except legally privileged 
materials. 

Confessions: The Govern- 
ment made an important con- 
cession -on the question of- cm. 
fessions by removing the right 
of the courts to consider the 
truth or falsity of a confession 
when determining its admissi- 
bility. 

However, the legal lobby and 
the NCCL are still anxious about 
the Bill and are hoping the 
Lords will pay particular atten- 
tion to the contentious clause G9 
under which statements obtained 
by police officers in breach of 
tbe provisions of tbe BiU or 
codes oi practice would still be 
admissible in conn. 

Not all the objections to the 
BiH have come from ihe 
policed sector of the com- 
munity. The police objected to 
proposals covering police com- 
plaints and discipline which 
the Police Federation said 
reduced every man and woman 
on the beat to the rank of 
second class citizen." 

This was because the Bill 
would have continued the pre- 
sent system which denies the 
right of legal representation 
during complaints bearings. 

The Government, acknow- 
ledging tbe number of conces- 
sions it had been forced to make 
by the civil lobbies, conceded 
the police protest and amended 
the Bill to give police officers 
the right to be represented by 
lawyers. 

With this concession (be 
Government could fairly claim 
to have given something to all 
objectors. However, there are 
signs that further amendments 
are likely to be made in the 
Lords to take the Police and 
Criminal Evidence Bill still 
Further away from Old Bill. 

Robin Paoley 
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High Standards 


AM FRANCE MAINTWANCB 
SOME OF THE MOST SOWS- 
TKAIEDANDfOGOROUSTEST- 
MG PROCEDURES M THE 
WORLD. AN INSPECTION SYS- 
TEM SO THOROUGH i THAT A 
NUMBER OF OTHER LNTBWA- 
VONALAKLNESHAVE ADOPT- 
ED IT FOR THEtR AMtCRAFT AS 
WBL 

AIR FRANCE MAJNTENANC& 
JUST ONE EXAMPIE OF THE 
HKS H IEVEL OF TECHMCAL 
COMPETENCE YOU FIND 
WHEN YOU FLY AIR FRANCE 


Cross-Channel dig for power link 


THE LA SC few feet of a pair of 
deep trenches in the seabed of the 
English Channel will be cut at 
Folkestone today, completing one 
stage of a OXKhn project to fink the 
British and French electricity sys- 
tems. 

On the seabed beneath passen- 
gers tm the Folkestone to Cahds fer- 
ries a special robot tractor has been 
excavating the parallel trenches 5 ft 
deep, hi readiness for cabte-toymg 
this summer. 

The governments of Britian 
Stance iwtiany refused to sanction 

the joining of the national systems 
through s emiconduc t or convertor 
stations on each side of the channel 
until engineers had shown that 
they cod’d bray the cables out of 
reach, of anchors. 

France has yet to cot its pair of 
trendies but plans to do so this au- 
tumn natng jts OWQ fanhnitpyifl 

Ilte project is a joint venture be- 
tween the Central Electricity Gen- 
erating Board and Etedzidte de 
France to join their systems with 
AfiKW papwhlA of transmitting 2,000 
MW - ttie ootpot of a teige generat- 
ing statkm. Fot the economics to be 
right, the link has to have high 

availability. 

Previous experience with a 160 
MW cable, laid on the seabed in the 
early 1880s, showed very poor avafl- 
atabty because it was repeatedly 
broken by trawis. The toughest part 
of the job of cutting the trenches 
has bear the last three miles to the 

Kent coast through sandstone over- 
laid with large boulders. 


David Fishlock describes a £600m Anglo- 
French project to bury cables in the seabed 


A giant Dutch dredger called "Big 
Boss" had to be hired to scrape the 
seabed dear of boulders and 
smooth a path for the submersible 
trenching m«*hinAs . The robot h»q 
cut four parallel trenches through 
the sandstone at Folkstone, two for 
the French, whose trenching tech- 
nique will not cope with the rocks. 

Ur John Yates, project director, 
admity that, the proved 

tougher and more costly to trench 
than expected. Their seabed trench- 
er was impeded until they hit upon 
the idea of smoothing a path for it 
first His next problem is to pick a 
14-day spell of fine weather in the 
Channel to lay the first cable. 

The cable, in continuous 50-ki- 
lometre wheels weighing 3,400 
tonnes, will be coiled on the deck of 
the Venturer, a new offshore sup- 
port vessel, of 13,700 tames dead- 
weight 

They wifi feed a second special 
British sub mersible, which will 
haul itself along a steel hawser al- 
ready laid in the British trenches 
while feeding cable into the trench. 

The French are adopting a differ- 
ent technique, with a seabed mar 

rhinft that siwinltawpmwily cuts a 
trench and lays cable. Bwrih F rench 
cable is expected to take 22 days to 
lay, requiring an unbroken spell of 


good weather which the British 
engineers thought was a sking too 
much of the Channel. 

Where the two electricity compa- 
nies have agreed to pool resources 
is in the development of a large 
seabed habitat for foe repair of 

as nM^infina a gains t off- 
shore disasters. 

They have approved a CSm joint 
venture between two companies, 
Shngsby Engineerin g in Britain 
and AGB to France, for the develop- 
ment of a phamher that can squat 
on the seabed over the bench. 

Five m<m wfll be aide to work 
shifts in this chamber - 13 ft long - 
if, for example, a big ship dragging 
its anchor were to plough through a 
cable. "We hope we will never use 
it,” says Dr Peter Howard, director 


division. 

According To Dr Howard, for the 
economics of the £800m investment 
to be adva n tageous, availability of 
the link must be high and be is aim- 
ing for a figure of 95 per cent 
The economic case for the con- 
nection has three different compo- 
nents. One is the saving on “spin- 
ning reserve" generating capacity 
kept ticking over in readiness for a 
sudden surge in dnnwanH 
Another is that each country win 
be able to help the other in emer- 


gency, as France was able to do 
through the earlier link when the 
CEGB was badly hit by winter 
weather. 

The third is the opportunity for 
trading surplus electricity at favou- 
rable prices. This is made particu- 
larly attractive by differences in the 
national daily pralri; in Awnand. 

Although mmmwm'al negotia- 
tions on power dealing cannot be 
finalised until the project is nearer 
completion. Dr Howard believes 
that the estimate that it will pay for 
itself in six years still holds good. 

Central control over the shuttling 
of power back and forth will be 
exercised by the CEGB from the 
national control centre in London, 
although control rooms at each end 

oT the 30-mile cable will keep in con- 
stant c ommunicati on nhn^ t the 
amount and direction of electricity 
flows. 

Power wfO ftow as direct currents 
at 275 000 volts, inwiiating each 
electricity system from slight differ- 
ences in the behaviour of the other. 
It wiD be possible to transfer power, 
at a rate of increase of 18 MW per 
second, to meet an emerg en cy. 

Despite the necessity for large 
electrical installations at each end 
of the connection, to convert AC to 
DC and back to AC, total losses are 
calculated at only L25 per cent 

Mr Yates says the partners are in 
step in cost and schedule. They plan 
to Start comwiiwanning the first Of 
four 500 MW cables n«t February 
and hope to have it in service late 
next year. 


BL launches luxury Range 
Rover for U.S. market 


BY KENNETH QOQDtNG, MOTOR INDUSTRY CORRESPONDENT 


AS PART of the preparations to 
take Range Rover to North Ameri- 
ca, British Leyland haw launched 
the most luxurious version since 
the four-wheel-drive vehicle first 
went into production 14 years ago. 

The Land Rover company, which 
produces the Range Rover in Cov- 
entry, wants to tafcp the luxury ve- 
hicle well up-market so that it wfil 
not have to com p e te head-on with 
American products. 

General Motors, Ford and Ameri- 
can Motors' Jeep subsidiary have 
all launched tighter four-wheel- 
drive vehicles with lower fuel con- 
sumption in the past year. 

Mr Tony Gilroy, managing direc- 
tor of Land Rover said at the week- 
end: "All the tilings we are doing to 


the Range Rover, for example fit- 
ting electric windows in the top-of- 
the-range model, are part of tills 
process of lifting it even higher up 
the hnruxy range. When we take 
Range Rover into the UJS. we must 
get it right - the Oil. is a most un- 
forgiving country if you get it 
wrong." 

He insisted, however, that Range 
Rover would go to the ILS. "We 
would not continue to use scarce en-' 
gineering resources to prepare it 
for the UJS. unless we were seri- 
ous." 

Mr Gilroy would not be drawn 
about the timing of the lannch. Fur- 
ther studies were taking pl ac e , he 
said. 

Previous market research shows 


tiie Range Rover would appeal in 
particular to American mothers. 
However, the fact that the Range 
Rover uses a VB engme is a draw- 
back because power unit of this 
type are considered by some people 
in the US- to be fuel-hungry. 

Mr Gilroy said world Range 
Rover sales would probahly reach a 
record this year, beating the 13£35 
produced in 1982. 

Sales have been gathering pace 
after the major changes made to 
the vehicle - the introduction of a 
four-door version in 1881, the auto- 
matic gearbox the following year 
and the five-speed manual gearbox 
in 1983. 

About 4Q0 changes have been 
made to tiie Range Rover 


Strategy shift 
by manpower 
services unit 

By Alan Pflre, Industrial 
Correspondent 

A SHIFT in tiie Manpower Services 
Commissio n's (MSC) future strate- 
gy from unemployment schemes to 
wiping industry become more effi- 
cient is illustrated in its corporate 
plan for 1984-88 published today. 

The plan, which discusses the 
MSCs policy for the 1980s, points 
out that previous annual plans have 
placed considerable emphasis on 
the development of success f ul pro- 
grammes aimed at the problems of 
youth and long-term unemploy- 
ment. 

Although tiie MSC expects histor- 
ically high levels of unemployment 
jto persist it believes there wul be a 
(small improvement in the position 
this year. 
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some respects, it’s not easy being an IBM 
al Computer Authorised Dealer 

disadi every one of them has to qualify to 
BIT t<"™« to an exhaustive fourteen page 
which specifies in precise detail what we 

^tongest" (and probably tte inost de- 
ig) dause deals with then obligations to 
your satisfaction. 


Once accepted, our dealers receive a pro- 
gramme of -training -designed to make sure 
that they can recommend the hardware and 
software which will best meet your business 
needs. 

And install it properly. And service ft promptly 
under the warranty. 

If aU this sounds alitfcle harsh, just remember 
two things. 


Their professionalism is to your 

advantage. And, of course, there’s one 
part of being an IBM Authorised Dealer 
that is very simple. 

Selling one of Ihe most adaptable, 
durable personal computers on the 
market 

Jbr further information phone 
01-200 0200 or dip the-coupan. 



Roger Kcgecky, IBM United Kingdom Product Sales Limited, 
FREEPOST Greenford, Middx. UB6 9BR (Tel: 01-578 4399.) 

FT 4/6/84 


.Position. 


Company. 


-Tel Nr. 
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tothephone. 


Until recently British Telecom held 
I a monopoly on supplying and installing 
PABX systems. 

Not any more. Cass brings you the 
freedom of choice. 

The Casstel system offers 
sophisticated and highly cost effective 
electronic switchboards 

So make Casstel your first choice - 
and keep your business efficiency in 
touch with technology 
Cass Electronics Limited, 
FREEPOST. Crabtree Road, Thorpe, 
| Egfiam. surrey TW208Blt 
f Teh (0784) 36266 
Telex: 934593 




Casa Group gtlc- 



Donations and information: 

The Chaim an, BLESMA, 

Midland Bank Ud, Department FT. 

BOWest Smith llekl, London EC1A9DX 

Give to those who gave- please 


WE, THE 
LIMBLESS, 
LOOK TO YOU 
FOR HELP 


We come from both world 
wars. We come from Korea, 
Kenya. Ma/aya, Aden. Cyprus, 
Ulster and from the Falklands. 

No«t disabled, we must 
look to you for help. Ptaaae 
help by helping our Association. 

BLESMA looks after the 
limbless from all the 
Services. K helps to overcome 
the shock of losing arms, or 
legs or an eye. Andi for the 
severely handicapped, it 
provides Residential Homes 
where they can live In peace 
and dignity. 

Help the disabled by 
helping BLESMA. We promise 
you that not one penny ot 
your donation will be wasted. 


BRITISH LIMBLESS 
EX-SERVICE MEN'S ASSOCIATION 



UK NEWS 


Further 
decline in 

merchant 

fleet 

By Andrew Fisher, 

Shipping Correspondent 

THE UK merchant fleet declined to 
below 20m deadweight tons (dwt) 
- this year, its lowest for 25 years. 

The fleet stood at 19.8m dwt at 
the end of March, less than half the 
50m dwt peak reached in 1975. The 
General Council of British Shipping 
(GCBS) said 33 ships left the UK- 
owned and -registered fleet in the 
first quarter of 1984. 

This brought the size of the UK 
fleet down to 736 ships. At the end 
of 1975 the figure was 1.814. By the 
end of 1981 this had fallen to 994 
ships, totalling 29.4m dwt, with a 
further slump to 769 of 20.7m dwt 
by the end of 1983. 

Mr Patrick Shovelton, the direc- 
tor-general of the GCBS said: “The 
figures confirm the need for the 
Government to help British ship- 
ping and not take away such fiscal 
advantages as it did have until the 
recent budget" 

• The Atlantic Concert 36,000 dwt 
the second of a fleet of five roll-on 
roll-of container ships being built 
for the Atlantic Container Line 
(ACL), sails on her maiden voyage 
today to Canada and the U.S. from 
the Royal Seaforth dock complex 
on the Mersey, Liverpool. 

Her sister ship, the Atlantic Com- 
panion, went into service last 
month. 

Atlantic Concert one of the most 
versatile and technologically ad- 
vanced ships afloat was loaded vir- 
tually to its capacity of 2430 con- 
tainers and 600 cars. 

ACL, the major user of the Royal 
Seaforth terminal, has invested 
more than c200m in the fleet which 
will progressively take over the 
weekly service between Liverpool, 
the sole UK port of call, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, and New York. 


Unions angry at 
proposed change 
to strike law 

BY PHILIP BASSETT, LABOUR CORRESPONDENT 


TRADE UNION leaders reacted 
angrily yesterday to the Govern- 
ment’s proposed strengthening of 
its Trade Union Bill in the wake of 
the miners’ strike. 

Union leaders and academics 
joined together to condemn the pro- 
posed changes in the Bill, which is 
now in its committee stage in the 
House of Lords. The c ha n ges were 
revealed by Mr Tom King, Employ- 
ment Secretary. 

Speaking to reporters at the an- 
nual conference of the Conservative 
Trades Unionist Group in Bir- 
mingham at the weekend, Mr King 
disclosed that the Government is 
about to table an amendment to the 
Bill which would require a trade 
union to win a majority in a ballot 
in support of strike action in order 
for the union to retain legal immu- 
nity from civil court action. 

Mr King made it dear that the 
amendment was being considered 
because Mr Arthur Scargifl, Presi- 
dent of the National Union of Mine- 
workers, was flouting the wishes of 
his members in maintaining the 
strike. He said: "We did not think 
any union would embark on indus- 
trial action without the support of 
the majority of its members. The 
fact is that we have a different situ- 
ation now, and some would be pre- 
pared to take such action. It would 
therefore be extremely difficult to 
carry legislation which does not 
cover that point” 

He elaborated this point in his 
address to the conference, when be 
said: “The message is dear - what- 
ever the objections the true voice of 
the miners in a workplace ballot 
would come through, and the vast 
majority would vote for a return to 
work". 

NUM leaders can hardly have 


foreseen that one of the results of 
the strike would be a hardening of 
the legislation, which the unions 
had campaigned vigorously to op- 
pose. However, the Government is 
also making a concession in propos- 
ing the change. Up to now it had re- 
sisted pressure from backbenchers 
and employer groups to make pre- 
cisely this alteration and Mr King’s 
disclosure is an acknowledgement 
that its thinking had been wrong on 
this point 

The amendment described by Mr 
King as a "technical drafting," is 
likely to be very short merely in- 
serting the words "simple majority” 
into the relevant section of the BilL 
.Mr King's revelations drew an 
angry response from trade union 
leaders. Mr Bill Keys, Chairman of 
the TUC Employment Police Com- 
mittee and general secretary of the 
print union Sogat *82, said it would 
increase the likelihood that the Bill 
would provoke a rash of unofficial 
strikes. 

Mr Moss Evans. General Secre- 
tary of the Transport and General 
Workers Union, said in a radio in- 
terview that the change would not 
help an already complex position. 
He said: "We are in a very serious 
dispute, and arguing technicalities 
with Conservative trade unionists is 
not going to bring an end to the dis- 
pute." 

Union leaders were supported by 
Lord McCarthy, the Labour peer 
and industrial relations expert, who 
questioned the wisdom of introdu- 
cing further legislation when the 
current law was not being used by 
the employers in the dispute. 

Peers are themselves likely to 
table an amendment to the BUI to 
try to make postal ballot mandato- 
ry- 


Insurers still counting 
winter storm costs 


BY ERIC SHORT 

THE STORMS and blizzards of last 
winter have been forgotten by most 
people in Britain. However, insur- 
ance companies operating in the 
UK have been counting the cosl 
The total cost of adverse weather 
claims is likely to approach £200m. 

Such a figure will put last winter 
on a par with that of 1981-1982 as a 
disaster for the British insurance 
industry in terms of cost This still 
comes as a surprise to people living 
in the south and south-east of the 
country who felt the impact of the 
1981-82 winter, but got off lightly 
last winter. 

Only six UK insurance groups 
have quantified the cost to them of 
last winter’s weather damage and 
their aggregate claims come to 
about ElOOm. The British Insurance 
Association is expected to announce 
its final assessment of the cost at 
its annual meeting this month. 

Most claims have come from pri- 
vate households for storm damage 
to roofs and outbuildings, or for 
damage caused by burst pipes. 
These costs have been a major fac- 
tor in certain insurance groups - 
Commercial Union, General Acci- 
dent, Royal Insurance and Sun Alli- 
ance - reporting pre-tax losses for 
the first quarter of this year. Two 
other groups, Guardian Royal Ex- 
change and Phoenix Assurance, 
showed pre-tax profits, but greatly 
reduced. 

Thus the year has started badly 
for the UK insurance industry. Un- 


til recently, pre-tax losses were a 
rare occurrence for UK insurance 
companies because investment in- 
come adequately covered normal 
underwriting losses. 

While last year’s poor perfor- 
mance of the industry was blamed 
mainly on overcapacity and irre- 
sponsible competition, chief execu- 
tives cannot really use that excuse 
for this year's first-quarter figures. 

They are talking about changing 
weather patterns in the northern 
hemisphere in discussing their poor 
results. Ample references are being 
made to an article in the February 
issue of the National Geographic 
Magazine, which deals with this 
subject, and the "El Nino" effect in 
the Pacific Ocean, which is claimed 
to be the primary cause of these 
changes. 

The executives admit freely that 
the premium rates they charge for 
insuring homes are quite inade- 
quate to cover risk levels based on 
the winter weather patterns of the 
past few years. 

Underwriters assessing these 
rates have assumed pattern of one 
bad winter every five years, a rate 
which has served them well for over 
half a century, enabling them in 
general to run a profitable portfolio. 
House building premium rates re- 
mained unchanged since the 1920s 
until three or four years ago, when 
they were increased to cover the 
subsidence risk - another night- 
mare for underwriters. 


The problems facing underwri- 
ters on rates and weather patterns 
are twofold. The first is whether 

this weather pattern change « 

permanent Insurance companies 
have been consulting meteorologi- 
cal experts at universities on the 
subject but as yet there is no firm 
scientific conclusion. 

The second problem is whether 
an insurance company would be 
able to take unilateral action in in- 
creasing its premium rates in view 
of the keen competition 

Those chief executives, when 
stating that rates are inadequate, 
emphasise in their next breath that 
they have no intention of increasing 
rates, at least for the time being. 
They are all adamant that any such 
rate increases could be implement- 
ed only if all companies did it more 
or less at the same time - some- 
thing that would attract the atten- 
tion of the Office of Fair Trading. 

ITiat aspect illustrates the influ- 
ence of the building societies. Al- 
though householders are free to 
place their house insurance with 
any approved insurer, the vast ma- 
jority of building society borrowers 
still have their houses insured 
through building society block 
policy arrangements. 

These block policies account for a 
big segment of the house-buildings 
insurance market - one that certain 
insurance companies have got tied 
up and which other companies 
would tike to share. 


Sizeweil planners 
may use simulator 
to gauge staff stress 
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THE CENTRAL Electricity Gen- 
erating Board (CEGB) is planning 
to use simulator facilities in Nor- 
way to investigate the stress under 
which the staff who operate the pro- 
posed Sizeweil B reactor on the east 
coast of England may work. 

If final negotiations succeed, a re- 
search programme will start next 
year and last three years. The re- 
sults would be available in time to 
have an impact on the design of the 
Sizeweil B control room and the 
training given to operators. 

If the board does get approval to 
build Sizeweil B, the final design of 
the control room will almost cer- 
tainly have to be ready in time for 
an exact copy to be built and used 
in training for two years before the 
reactor starts generating. 

Sir Frank Layfield QC, the in- 
spector at the long-running public 
inquiry into the Sizeweil project, 
has indicated that any recommen- 
dation to approve the project will be 
accompanied by such a condition. 

The board’s proposal for design- 
ing the Sizeweil B control room 
came under scrutiny last week from 
the Ergonomics Society. The soci- 
ety wants the inspector to ensure 
that plant operators will have the 
very best facilities and conditions 


for controlling the reactor safely. 

Witnesses from the society told 
the inspector last week that they 
particularly wanted to avoid a repe- 
tition of aspects of poor design 
which were evident in the control 
room of the Three Mile Island pow- 
er station in the U.S, where an acci- 
dent occurred five years ago. 

The CEGB argued it would be im- 
prudent at such an early stage to 
draw up detailed proposals for the 
control room. 

The National Nuclear Corpora- 
tion (NNC) has assured the inquiry 
that the development of detailed 
plans for the power station itself is 
proceeding efficiently. 

Mr Ted Pugh, managing director, 
denied in a written answer that the 
joint project teams set up between 
NNC and the CEGB lacked status 
and, therefore, responsibility. 

Mr Henry Brooke QC, counsel to 
the inquiry, had described the joint 
project team as “a body of individu- 
als without a corporate identity 
and, therefore, without the obliga- 
tions and responsibilities of corpo- 
rate bodies." Mr Pugh said the team 
was an instrument of the corpora- 
tion which was, in turn, answerable 
to the CEGB in the Sizeweil B pro- 
ject 


Liquidity ratio rises 


BY JAMES MCDONALD 

THE LIQUIDITY ratio of compa- 
nies rose to its highest level since 
1978 in the first quarter of this year, 
a Department of Trade and Indus- 
try (DTI) survey shows. 

Net current assets of 265 compa- 
nies were put at E2.39bn compared 
with £1.55bn in the final quarter of 
1983 and a deficit of £553m in the 
first quarter of last year in a survey 
covering 241 companies. 

The liquidity ratio per cent - total 
current assets as a percentage of to- 
tal current liabilities - stood at 125 


in the first three months of this 
year for the companies surveyed, 
compared with a figure of 118 in the 
final quarter of 1983, and with a li- 
quidity ratio of 94 in the first three 
months of last year. 

"Although the number of contrib- 
utors to the survey has increased, 
results are still based on a panel of 
large companies and are not neces- 
sarily representative in terms of 
size, spread and industrial make-up 
of large companies as a whole,” the 
DTI says. 


Restriction 
on drug 
sales urged 

By Carla Rapoport 


ABOUT 800 prescription drugs for 
sale in Britain are either ineffective 
or over-prescribed, according to a 
new report by Social Audit, the con- 
sumer action group. 

The study, entitled “The Wrong 
Kind of Medicine ’ argues that the 
National Health Service could save 
millions of pounds a year if tbe sale 
of these drugs were restricted or 
banned. 

The UK drug industry called the 
study "ill-conceived” and “danger- 
ously misleading.” 

The Association of tbe British 
Pharmaceutical Industry said the 
report could “undermine patient 
confidence in valuable medicines 
and damage British research and 
exports." 

Britain has more than 6.500 pre- 
scription drugs for sale, compared, 
with 1,900 in Norway and about 
2.500 in Sweden, the report points 
ouL 

It charges that the benefits of 
Britain's huge drug list "are essen- 
tially to do with trade, not health.” 


Is that the 
Share Market 
Information 
Service?.'... 

Hefl?::Heflo? 
HELLO!!:.. 
tifck! 


| MULTI ANNOUNCER! 


-No Comment! 



Giving out information 
to telephone enquirers a routine 
service Msu only nave three 
requirements Availability. Audibility 

and Reliability. 

The Storacou Muitt Announcer is a 
prolessionat answenng system. High 
speciticalion solid slate electronics 
ensure excellent sound quality and 
impressive reliaCnlitv The system hos 
infinite capacity One unit can 
simultaneously answer tiom one 1o 
thideen lines, a stack can ansvrer 
hundreds, even thousands. 

Availability? Well Stirling virtues 
never come cheap, but the Mutti 
Announcer is a lot less expensive 
man me onty alternative - in tact it 
can be purchased outright tor little 
more than the oiiemohveS annual 
rental. Prices start from £693 lor 
purchase. £79 per quarter tor rental. 

If your business gives out 
information on, soy. commodity or 
stock prices, exchange rotes or 
interest rates, ettx, eta Find out about 
the reliable and reasonable 
answering system. 

Drop us a line or rtng- 

01-891 3321(24 hours) 

StoracaN 


MULTI ANNOUNCER 


The right answer every time 
-all the time 
StorocaH 28 York Street, 
Twickenham. Middx TW1 3U 


BASE LENDING RATES 


A.B.N. Bank 9 % 

Allied Irish Bank 91% 

Amro Bank 9 % 

Henry Ansbacher 91% 

Associates Cap. Corp. 9 % 

Banco de Bilbao 9J% 

Bank Hapoalim BM ... 9 % 

BCCI 9i% 

Bank of Ireland 9j% 

Bank of Cyprus 91% 

Bank of India 91% 

Bank of Scotland 9J% 

Banque Beige Ltd. ... 91% 

Barclays Bank 91% 

Beneficial Trust Ltd — 10 % 
Bremar Holdings Ud. 9 % 
BriL Bank of Mid. East 9 % 

I Brown Shipley 9j% 

CL Bank Nederland ... 9 % 
Canada Permn’t Trust 9 % 
Castle Court Trust Ltd. B?% 

Cayzer Ltd 91% 

Cedar Holdings 9 % 

I Charterhouse Japhet .. 9i% 

Choulartons 10*% 

Citibank NA 9|% 

Citibank Savings f 9f% 

Clydesdale Bank 91% 

C.F. Coates. 10*% 

Comm. Bk. N. East.. 91% 
Consolidated Credits... 91% 

Co-operative Bank * 9 

The Cyprus Papular Bk 
Dunbar & Co. Ltd. ... 91% 

Duncan Lawrle 91% 

E. T. Trust 91% 

Exeter Trust Ltd. 101% 

First Nat Fin. Corp. « 11 % _ 
First Nat Secs. Ltd. ... 10 % * 

Robert Fraser 10 % 

Grindlays Bank t 9 % , 

> Guinness Mahon 9 % 

iHambros Bank 9*% R 

Heritable & Gen Trust 91% 5 
i Hiil Samuel $ 91% i 


C. Hoare & Co t 9 % 

Hongkong & Shanghai 9 % 
KJngy north Trust Ltd 20 % 
Knowsley & Co. Ltd.... 93% 

Lloyds Bank 9 % 

M allinhall Limited ... 9 % 
Edward Manson A Co. 101% 
Megbraj and Sons Ltd. 9*% 

Midland Bank .... 9*% 

Morgan Grenfell 9 % 

National Bk of Kuwait 9 % 
National Girobank ... 9 % 
National Westminster 9 % 

Norwich Gen. Tst 91% 

People's Tst. & Sv. Ltd 10 % 
K. Raphael & Sons ... 9 % 
P. S. Refson & Co. ... 91% 
Roxburghe Guarantee 91% 
Royal Trust Co. Canada 9*% 

I J Henry Schroder Wagg 9 % 
Standard Chartered ...|| 91! 

Trade Dev. Bank 9* f 

TCB 9 % 

Trustee Savings Bank 9 % 
United Bank of Kuwait 9 % 
United Mizrahi Bank... 9 % 

Volkskas Limited 91% 

Westpac Banking Corp 9 % 
Whiteaway Laidlaw ... 91% 
Williams & Glyn’s ... 91% 
Win trust Secs. Ltd. ... 91% 
Yorkshire Bank 9 % 

Member ot the Accepting Houses 
Committee. 

7-dey deposits 5.75%. 1 -month 

6-50%. Fn«J rate 1Z months 12.500 

6- 6% £10,000. 12 month* 8%. 

7- tfay deposits on sums of under 
£10.000 6%. £10.000 up to £30000 
«,%. £50.000 and over 7*,%. 

Call deposits £1,000 end over 5*«%. 
21-dar deposits over £1.000 7%. 
Demand deposits 9\ •/. . 

Mortgage base tan. 
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What doyouget 

when you combine an 
investment bank with 

a commercial bank? 



" Six years ago. Bankers 
Trust began its transfor- 
mation into a wholesale 
bank. Along the way, it 
expanded the frontiers of 
both commercial and 


investment banking 
within a single integr a ted 
institution. 

Today, Bankers Trust 
has become a major force 
in the marketplace as a 
worldwide merchant 
bank. 

Merchant banking. It com- 
bines the lending capability 
and breadth of non-credit 
services of a commercial bank 
with the intermediary skills, 
flexibility, and entrepreneur- 
ial spirit of an investment 
bank. 

With over $40 billion 
in assets, the on-balance- 
sheet lending capability of 
Bankers Trust far exceeds 
that of any investment bank. 
And few commercial banks 
can match Bankers Trust’s 
array of investment banking 
services, which surpasses that 
of many investment banks. 

Our customers include 
many of the world’s leading 
corporations. Their needs are 
complicated and often inter- 
related. Such customers 
require a bank of proven 
leadership across a broad 
range of financial transac- 
tions. Meeting their needs 
has moved us to a preemi- 
nent position in: 

Loan syndication. In 
1983, Bankers Trust was the 
largest U.S.-based bank in 
global syndication activity, 
and the second largest in the 

world. Bankers Trust lead- 
managed over $24 billion in 


loan syndications. 

Loan participations. 
Our Syndication. Group 
granted over $2 billion in 
loan participations to banks 
and other institutional 
lenders last year, a figure 
unsurpassed by any other 
financial institution. This 
year, our volume of participa- 
tions is running at an annual 
race of $6 billion. 

Trade hanking . Our 
ability to take advantage of 
government insurance pro- 
grams in structuring export 
financing has given Bankers 
Ihist a leadership position in 
this field. 

Lease financing. We 
arranged more than $1 bil- 
lion in equipment value of 
big-ticket lease transactions 
in 1983. In aircraft leasing 
alone, we captured more than 
40 percent of the market. 

Private placements. 

Last year, Bankers Trust 
completed over $1 billion, po- 
sitioning us among the leaders 
in this form of financing. 

Swaps, Our capital ' 
markets professionals have 
made us a world leader in . 
interest rate and currency 
swaps with nearly $3 billion 
in contracts written in 1963. 

Commercial paper. We 
were the first money center 
bank to act as agent for com- 
mercial paper. Our customers 
now have more than $25 
billion outstanding. Only a 
handful of investment 
banks— and no commercial 
bank— exceeds this volume. 

Public finance. We pio- 
neered the development of 
both variable-rate demand 
notes and tax-exempt com- 


nierdal paper. Bankers Trust ' duced to the international 
also intro duced a new market 
rate, TENR, which has been 
used to price well over 
$1 billion of tax-exempt 


marketplace. 

Trading . From our new 
state-of-the-art trading room 
in New York, we execute over 



-typical of the Bank's lomma m ent to worldwide merchant banking Is 8s new 
tradftig room in New %rlc. Over $12 biSon In monex securities and currency 
t ren sa cdons flowthrough* each day. 


floating-rate issues. 

Eurosecurities. In 1983, 
we co-managed nearly $10 
billion in Eurosecurity offer- 
ings. Bankers Trust is one of 
the most active participants 
in the secondary market, par- 
ticularly in floating rate notes 
—an instrument we intro- 


$12 billion in money, securi- * 
ties , and currency transactions 
daily. Bankers Trust is today 
one of the five largest primary 
United States government 
securities dealers. 

Futures. Our new sub- 
sidiary, BT Futures Corp., is 
a major participant in the 


interestrate, currency, and 
precious metals futures 
markets. BT Futures exe- 
cuted over $150 billion worth 
of contracts in 1983. 

Investment manage- 
merit. We are responsible for 
investing more than $37 
billion in employee benefit 
and personal trust assets. 
Employee benefit clients 
include over 100 of the 
world’s major corporations 
and public sector entities. 

Earnings performance. 
Bankers Trust New ’York Cor- 
poration's earnings perfor- 
mance is evidence that its 
commitment to worldwide 
merchant banking has found 
favor with its clients. The 
Corporation’s earnings 
increased at an annual aver- 
age of 29 percent over the last 
six years, a growth rate 
greater than that of any of 
the country’s other 10 largest 
bank holding companies. 

Today, an increasing 
number of America's premier 
corporations are coming to 
Bankers Trust for both com- 
mercial and investment 
banking services. 

Clearly, merchant bank- 
ing is an idea whose time 
has come. It is a dynamic, 
aggressive kind of banking, 
perfectly shaped to meet the 
needs of today’s rapidly- 
changing financial world. 
Bankers Trust is positioned at 
the leading edge of merchant 
banking. And we intend to 
stay there. 


BankersTrust Company 

Merchant baiildr^ 
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WEAT IS the connection 
between the massive decline In 
the North East of England's 
heavy manufacturing industries, 
manning levels needed to dig a 
hole, and the governments 
financial arm-lock on public 
bodies? 

The answer is the organisa- 
tional shifts and manpower 
reductions that have been per- 
colating through the country's 
third smallest water authority, 
reflecting in the most pro- 
nounced form the changes seep- 
ing through much of the rest 
of the water industry. 

Under the stimulus of finan- 
cial pressures, including evapor- 
ating water demand from reces- 
sion-hit Tyne and Teesside 
manufacturing and the interest 
burden on big capital schemes, 
the Northumbrian Water 
Authority has been behaving in 
a way that at least the Govern- 
ment would applaud. 

Since the Conservatives came 
to power in 1979, it has cut its 
workforce by a quarter (250 to 
1,9001, the biggest percentage 
reduction by far of any regional 
water authority. 

It bas also taken a layer out 
of management, introduced 
greater flexibility between work 
on water supply and sewerage 
and changed the manning levels 
of its outside work gangs, linked 
to a new bonus system. 

These changes have been 
soaked up without any real 
discernible impact oq services 
to the consumer though some 
work is now deliberately 
delayed. For example, small 
m ains bursts at weekends are 
left until a weekday, saving 
overtime and call-out pay. 

The unions have generally 
agreed these changes, accepting 
that there was fat in the 
organisation. The road has been 
smoothed by a policy of no 
compulsory redundancies and a 
buy-out of the old — and more 
lucrative — bonus and overtime 
systems. Some manual workers 
lost up to £40 a week and in 
extreme cases the one-off buy- 
out payments have been as high 
as £3.000. 

Unions do not remain acquies- 
cent forever, however. There is 
a growing likelihood that these 
changes will ignite a more 
hostile union response if cuts 
in some areas continue much 
further. 

Ian Crosskell, branch chair- 
man of the National and Local 
Government Officers’ Associa- 
tion at the water authority's 
Newcastle headquarters, says 
this will occur if the workforce 
sees that pruning through good 
management gives way to 
cutting by Government diktat. 
“You can’t continue like this 
indefinitely, yet there are signs 
that the Government is bent on 
cutting operating costs without 
much regard for services," he 
says. 

The Government's squeeze on 
water authorities is not letting 
up. The Northumbrian, in 



Ki elder Water n virtually a white elephant for the Northumbrian Water Authority. Twelve yean ago 
projected demand for 1984 was 228m gallons a day; actual consumption is 13Sm gallons 




service 


Nick Garnett on Northumbrian Water Authority’s economy measures 


common with others, has been demand, total consumption has 
subject to tiie Government’s now slipped to 138m. The 
thirst for cost reductions. The British Steel Corporation's Red- 
Government began setting per- car site is taking just a tenth of 
formance targets five years ago the water it once consumed, 
and last year’s Water Act under- These figures look much 
scored this. Tougher external worse when compared with 
finance limits were added to a what has proved to be hope- 
drive to induce more commer- lessly op timis tic demand pro- 


da! attitudes. 


jections. At the 1972 Kielder 


The Northumbrian was al- inquiry projected demand for 


ready moving down this effi- 
ciency stream anyway because 
of a confluence of two local 
problems that had landed it in 
hot water. 


1984 was 228m gallons a day 
but actual consumption is now 
just 60 per cent of that 
Kielder is virtually a white 
elephant and the Water 


One was the interest pay- Authority and its customers are 
men Is on two big construction still paying for it 


projects — the £L70m Kielder 
Water transfer system and the 
£120m Tyneside sewerage 
scheme. Interest charges now 
absorb a half of the Water 


The Water Authority has 
been meeting this headache 
partly by steep water rate 
increases, attempts to export 
water — a contract to supply 


Athority’s £100m revenue Gibraltar by tanker is already 
against an average of a quarter on stream — and vacating office 


for the rest of the industry. 
The other 1$ the rapid decline 


space. 

But 


the most significant 


of heavy manufacturing and its changes have been internal, 
withering requirement for Water Authority management 


water. The Northumbrian Water 
Authority was always vulner- 
able to this because industry 


says much of this has been 
related to unscrambling the 
separate internal fiefdoms set 


accounts for 60 per cent of up when water authorities were 
water take, far higher than In formed 10 years ago from local 


other regions. 


councils and other bodies. “It 


Six years ago, consumption was party time," says John 
was 158m gallons a day. Even Red path, organisation services 
with marginally-rising domestic officer, about those empire- 


protecting times. “ People were 
used to getting more money, 
more staff." Senior manage- 
ment are keen to refer to 
changes as a “ cultural " shift 
in attitudes. 

The £6m yearly wage bill 
savings have come evenly from 
staff and manual workers. 
Reducing work-gang sizes has 
been one principal feature. 
“Three or four men, including 
an excavator driver, used to go 
out to tackle a mains burst but 
you generally dig a hole only 
big enough for one man to 
work in,” one senior manager 
says. 

The Water Authority now 
normally utilises two-man 
groups. When local councils 
ran the show, six-man gangs on 
water bursts was common. 

Demarcation has been nib- 
bled into. Some fitters’ mates 
have been transferred to mains- 
tay lug groups. Workers are 
now required to accept tem- 
porary and permanent transfer 
from water supply to sewerage 
work. A pumping station at- 
tendant, for example, might 
now be asked to work on 
sewage disposal. 

The Water Authority bas al- 
so changed the frequency of 
tasks dn sewage disposal. The 
screens which separate out the 


"solids” are cleaned once a 
day instead of twice. The chan- 
nels on the sedimentation tanks 
which used to be scrubbed once 
a day are now done three times 
a week. The Water Authority 
says this in no way impairs 
equipment efficiency but it is 
not dear what it does to the 
odour-filled environment of 
those people who work with the 
equipment 

The unions have also co- 
operated in replacing perman- 
ent weekday manning at small 
sewage works by visiting teams. 
These and other changes have 
permitted a 38 per cent de- 
crease in the manual workforce 
in the sewerage sendee. 

Some of these changes have 
flowed from the continuous in- 
troduction of new equipment 
and automatic metering. De- 
ctining workloads in some areas 
have also affected the Water 
Authority's white-collar Staff. 
Water sampling programmes 
have been reduced, for example, 
at no loss to water quality. The 
129 scientific back-up staff have 
been brought down to 85. 

There has also been con- 
siderable restructuring. Pay- 
roll and purchasing in the 
Authority's three divisions have 
been centralised, cutting that 
workforce in half. The separate 
managerial posts for water 
supply and sewerage services 
in each division and that of 
divisional engineer have been 
fused into the single post of 
divisional operations manager. 

Two directors and six 
assistant directors have gone. 
The planning and scientific 
services directorate has been 
scrapped with planning work 
pushed lower down the 
structure and scientific work 
subsumed into the operations 
directorate. The separate unit 
for administration has been 
washed away, the residue com- 
bined with the manpower 
section. 

A management committee was 
set up three years ago by Frank 
Ridley, the Authority's chief 
executive. This is designed to 
appraise managers, monitoring 
their ability to work within a 
performance-based ethos as well 
as planning career development 

White-collar union officials 
have doubts about this because 
they feel that career develop- 
ment is being confined to the 
upper levels of management 
There are also question marks 
over the impact of overall 
changes on morale and the un- 
pleasantness of reducing job 
opportunities in areas of very 
high unemployment Some busi- 
nessmen question how perform- 
ance-orient ed any monopoly 
supplier can become. 

North-East industry would 
rather not have the burden of 
Kielder on its shoulers. It 
welcomes, though, an efficiency 
drive which means water 
charges lower than they would 
otherwise be. 


Finding the ‘right 9 sort of 
worker for greenfield sites 


FISHER BODY, the expanding 
General Motors components 
plant established four years ago 
at Dundonald near Belfast is 
choosy about the hourly-paid 
workers it takes on. If you are 
introverted or — at the other 
extreme — very bolshie, your 
chances are slim. 

Applicants who pass the 
initial interview and tests are 
put through a four-hour " assess- 
ment centre.’’ A series of 
exercises and games identifies 
how well their skills and per- 
sonality match the company's 
aims. 

Applying this sort of tech- 
nique to manual workers is 
unusual. Normally it is used 
for more senior grades tike 
graduate trainees. But if other 
companies have not gone quite 
so far, it is nonetheless part of 
a clear trend: with new jobs like 
gold-dust, those employers in 
the UK who are providing them 
are taking extraordinary pains 
to get the rigit kind of workers 
they want. 

Hie lengths to which they go 
are described in a new study of 
factories on greenfield sites by 
the research company. Incomes 
Data Services. Apart from 
Fisher, the researchers ex- 
amined several companies and 
focused on Whitbread at Magor 
in South Wales. Carreras Roth- 
mans at Spennymoor, and Tre- 
bor at Colchester. All started 
production in 1979-80. 

Most companies were looking 
not just for a greenfield site, 
but to a large extent for “ green 
labour " as well. The companies 
recruited nearly all their non- 
management employees from 
the locality of the new site, 
and transferred very few from 
other locations. 


BY BRIAN GROOM 

Anxious to get off on the right 
foot, companies tried through 
their recruitment policies to 
avoid importing traditional 
demarcations or other restric- 
tive practices. This applied not 
just to the bottom grades: they 
wanted as far as possible to 
develop “ home-grown ” leaders 
from the new workforce rather 
than recruit experienced super- 
visors with entrenched attitudes. 

Managers, too, were chosen 
for the flexibility and creative 
th inkin g needed on a new site. 
Rothmans made dear it wanted 
good personal skills and leader- 
ship qualities in its front-line 
cadres, and was “ not looking 
for seasoned managers aged 
45-plus.’’ 

Many of the plants have the 
by-now familiar features of 
work organisation on greenfield 
sites : flexible working prac- 
tices; fewer tiers of manage- 
ment; abolition of the roles of 
ebargehand, foremen and con- 
ventional surpervisors, with 
enhanced status of first-line 
managers; dissemination of 
more information on work- 
related matters; and communi- 
cation to and from employees 
directly, through group meet- 
ings rather than trade unions. 

Most notably, workers arc 
organised in groups which take 
joint responsibility for a range 
of tasks, allowing individuals 
greater variety in the kind of 
work they do and reducing bore- 
dom. Their interdependence 
made it crucial to avoid weak 
links. 

Companies wanted openness, 
flexible attitudes and reliability. 
Where the applicant had been 
employed before, they tended to 
look carefully for evidence of 
good attendance and at time- 


keeping records. 

There was a marked tendency 

to recruit people aged between 
25 and 40— more reliable than 
teenagers, and more flexible 
than the over-50s. At Rothmans 
two-thirds of the workforce j* 
under 35. 

Recruitment procedures 
generally included an applies 
tion form, two Interviews, 
following-up of personal and 
employment references, and a 
medical examination. At Tre- 
bor acceptance depended on 
assessments not just by man- 
agement but also by potential 
colleagues in the work groups. 

Fisher also included a fitter 
and an assembly worker among 
assessors who rated candidates 
for qualities of trust, person 
sivenes s, interpersonal skills, 
analytical ability, skill at oral 
communication, decision-mak- 
ing, ability to plan and organise, 
to play a full pan in groan 
activities, and take account of 
the needs of the individual and 
the organisation. 

IDS says five years is too 
short a time to evaluate most 
of the plants, but comments on 
a number of features such h 
Fisher Body’s high quafty 
levels. 

It points out. however, a 
number of problems at various 
sites such as difficulties in re- 
cruiting electricians with skills 
in electronics, or delays in the 
delivery of equipment Rotating 
workers from task to task may 
increase job satisfaction, ids 
adds, but it can hinder workers 
from becoming expert in some 
types of equipment if they use 
it infrequently. 

Croup Working and Greenfield 
Sites. IDS Study 314; 140 Great 
Portland Street, London Yfl. 


Business 

courses 

Employment law — an update, 
London. August L Fee: B£M 
members and collective sub- 
scribers £10350. Non-members 
£120.75. Details from Confer- 
ence Dept.. BIM. Management 
House, Cottingham Road, Corby, 
Northants NN17 ITT. Ted: 
05363 4222. 

DUS database appreciation. 
Staffs. June 25-26. Fee : £130. 
Details from Course Adminis- 
tration, Compower Training 
School. Compower Limited, 
Cannock, Staffs WS11 3 HZ. Tel : 
054-35 251L 

Tax planning for small busi- 
nesses including partnerships, 
London. July 18. Fee: £105 


plus VAT. Details from the gramme. Kent. July 15-27. 


Courses Department. Certified 
Accountants’ Educational Trust, 
PO Box 244, London WC2A 
SEE. Tel: 01-242 6855, Ext 
848. Telex 24381. 

Practical Project Management 


Fee : £1.500 plus VAT. Details 
from John Davies. Client Ser- 
vices Director, fcund ridge Park 
Management Centre. Bromley, 
Kent BR1 3TP. Tel: 01-460 
8585. 

Designing and using application 


£H5 formsfer graduatepre^seiectira. 


plus VAT. Details from Pete 
Yeo, Publicity Consultant. BIS 
Applied Systems Ltd. York 
House, 199 Westminster Bridge 
Road, London SE1 TUT. Tel: 
01-633 0666. 


Uxbridge. July 2. Fee: £135. 
Details from The Secretary, 
Management Programme, 
Brunei University, Uxbridge, 
Middlesex UBS 3PH. Tei 0695 
56461 (ext 213). 


Advanced sales management. Business modelling with mfid 
Brussels. July 9-13. Fee : Non- and microcomputers, Brussels, 
members BFr 64,000; Members August 22-23. Fee: Non-members 


(AMA/1) BFr 58,000. Details 
from the Management Centre 
Europe, rue Caroly 15. B-1040 
Brussels. Tel: 02 219 03 09. 
Telex 21.917. 


BFr 48.000; Members (AKA/I) 
BFr 43.000. Details from 
Management Centre Europe, rue 
Caroly 15, B-1040 Brussels, Bel- 
gium. Tel: 32/2/516-19.11 


The senior executive pro- Telex: 21.917 mce b. 



Aitken Hume Holdings has just announced its 
results for another record yean Profits were up 67%, 
and there has been a good start to the current yean 
A feature of this successful growth in the past 
year was in the field of investment management, 
reflecting Aitken Hume’s range of services to meet 
the needs of private investors and pension fund 
trustees. 

Specialist unit trusts, with successful long-term 
growth records. 

Unit Trust &. Currency Management Service 
- discretionary management for investors with 


up to £50, 000 available. 

Portfolio Management- discretionary service 
invested direct in stocks and shares, for 
investors with over £50, 000 available. 

In addition we provide private banking facilities 
where high interest is paid on short and long-term 
deposits - particularly valuable to our investment 
clients when a level of liquidity is required. 

If you would like to find out more about 
investment management at Aitken Hume, contact 
Geoffrey Hyde on 01-638 6011 or complete the 
coupon. 


To: Geoffrey Hyde, Aitken Hume, 30 City Road, London EC1Y 2 AY. 
Please send me details of the following Aitken Hume services: 

Specialist Unit Trusts □ Private Portfolio Management 

UnicTrust Management Service □ High Interest Deposit Facilities 
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AITKEN HUME 

"Where performance counts 


30 City Road, Londoh EC1 Y 2 AY. 
Telephone: 01-638 6011 



OUR LAKELAND PARADISE 
AWAITS YOU 


Y our own vacation land on the fabulous Lake of 
the Ozarks in Central Missouri Right in the 
heartland of America Away from cities, noise, pol- 
lution and the rat-race of the workaday world. We 
call it Forbes Lake of the Ozarks . . . about 12,800 
acres of scenic paradise. Not for everybody, but 
maybe for you. 

The Ozarks region, which dominates most of 
southern Missouri, has long been tost in the legends 
of the Osage Indians. Now that the magnificent 
Truman Lake has. been completed, it's merely a 
matter of time before the beauty of this spectacular 
recreational area attracts vacationers and settlers 
from every- comer of the continent 
If yours is a family of water-sports lovers — swim- 
ming, boating, fishing, water-sknng— it’s hard to 
imatjne a more perfect setting for you. Forbes Lake 
of the Ozarks is nestled at the headwaters of the big 
Lake. Here it almost kisses Truman Lake on the 
west, then winds eastward through stands of hick- 
ory and oak for over 90 miles to the bustling hub of 
the summer resort area at BagneQ Dam. 

Forbes Inc., publishers of Forbes Magazine, 
through its subsidiary, Sangre de Cristo Ranches 
Inc, is offering the opportunity of a fifetime for you 
to acquire one or more acres of our choice Missouri 
lakeland among fire breathtaking ‘‘hills V hollers” 
country of the Lake of the Ozarks. 


Prapwiv Report require] by Federfli l»r and read t before 
s«WB awning. No Federal ageney has judged flwrwrtsw uakn. i ®V. 
c* ttro property. Ecfua Grata and Housing Oppomufty, 



Forbes* private park is the ideal place to build a 
second home . . . that special place where you may 
now or one day choose to retire. Here among the 
friendly, down-home folks who have made Missouri 
famous for its hospitality. These are salt-of- the -earth 
people who are pleased to welcome good neigh- 
bors to their easygoing way of life. 

There's no better time than right now to find out if 
Forbes Lake of the Ozarks is the place for you. AQ 
our homesites, including lake front and lake view, 
wfll be a minimum si 2 e of one acre — ranging to over 
three acres. Cash prices start at $6, (XX).* One or 
more acres of this incredibly beautiful lakeland can 
be yours for the modest payment of $60 per month, 
with easy credit terms available. 

For complete information, including pictures, 
maps and full details on our liberal money-back and 
exchange privileges, please fill in tire coupon and 
mail to: Forbes Europe Inc, P.O. Box 86, London 
SW11 3UT England. 

*F»m gutfecr to dung* wftoul notice. 


j Forbes Europe Inc. 

J P.O. Box M, London SW1 1 3UT England 

| Without obligation, please send me more 
| information on JorbesLoke of the Ozarks. 
I PLEASEFRINT 

1 Addreiw - 

j Qty/Stutc/Zip 

I Telephone 


| Preference: □ $6,000 □ $7,500 □ Higher | 

l 1 
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Animals of the atv/ICA 


THE ARTS 


Michael 

■One 'of. the peculiar things 
that has happened in the 
British performing arts over the 
last few Tears is Out the Im- 
pulse to renew end reflect 
popular taste has resulted in 
events of decreasing popularity 
and non-existent taste. 

Ammals of the City at the 
ICA is the latest work, of Kike 
Figgis, formerly of the People 
-Show and a minor darling of the 
oat-dated count garde circuit on 
account of two shows — fled- 
heagh and Slow Fade~wtacb, I 
am ashamed to admit, I missed. 

Ur Figgis here proposes him- 
self as a maestro, an MC, an 
orchestra tor. between the modes 
of still photography. 35 mm 
dim. live jazz, sculpted stage 
action tn the reminiscent vein 
of Robert Wilson, ma confiden- 
tial dialogue with an audience. 

Be also throws in a totally in- 
adequate response to the 
ChahdJeresque film nofr genre 
of eoltist mystification. 

None of this is done well 
enough to be acceptable, let 
■lone enjoyable. The scene is 
purportedly New York, and yet 
homing in the evening reveals 
an acquaintance either serious 
or appreciative of that great 
city. Mr Figgis, an amiable 
character in his way, has the 
brass neck to address the audi- 
ence by way of an overture on 
the subject of Manhattan archi- 
tecture. We then dose In on a 
scene of domestic disharmony, 
flash back to an aerial view of 
the city dominated by yellow 
cabs, and some devastatlngly 
naive and unfunny comment 
about Mr Otis and his elevators. 

The contained scenario con- 
cents the return to the metro- 
polis of an old opera ringer, 
played by Jess Walters, to the 
scene of a grand affair with 
the beautifully Pre-Raphaelite 
Catherine Raffaeli. The show’s 
publicity f-laima all sorts of in- 
sights on the nature of contem- 
porary big city alienation. The 
intellectual naivety of a show 
like this resides in its ignorance 
of 50 years' literature on the 
subject of the alien metropoli- 
tan. at a much more intense 
level, from Kafka and Brecht 
onwards. 

Its chief fault of course, is 
the purely theatrical one of 


Coveney 

fa ilin g to bind experience 
commentary, film andthMtre, 
music ana gesture, into an 
homogene o us artistic statement. 
If some kind of new theatre 
bs to come of synthesizing art 
forms, the process of syntnesis 
must be more seriously and 
imaginatively undertaken than 
on this occasion. Mr Figgis 
leaves his musicians, his screen, 
bis projector audhiF aSS 
wandering unattached in a 
disorganised no-man’s-land. 

One bright spot is the stage 
left design by Jacques Gabel 
of 86 metal mini-skyscrapers to 
represent New York, dominated 
by a scallopped likeness of the 
Chrysler building. Steve Whit- 
son’s li ghting magically trans- 
forms this location from time 
to time — the lighting is both 
exterior and interior, wonder 
fully conceived and executed. 

This is the show chosen to 
represent British theatre at the 
The&tre of Nations next month 
in Nancy, France. In a festival 
the show might not appear to 
be quite as bad as it is. If 
only, though, we could send 
what we really believed In: the 
RSCs Cyrano, the National’s 
Venice Preserv'd, anything 
from Glasgow Citizens, rniff 
Hanger . . . Today’s avant garde, 
alas, is yesterday’s news. 



AlMazmir Muir 

Catherine Raffaeli 


Book Review 


Ronald Crichton 


Glyndeboume glory 


dyadeboume: a celebration 

edited by John Higgins. Cape, 

illustrated. £1250. 172 pages 

Confounding prophets of woe, 
Glyndeboume serenely con- 
tinues after 50 years, with 
longer festivals of sold-out per- 
formances, many productions 
televised, visits to the Proms 
and a touring company out and 
about in the autumn. Except 
for the tours, there is still no 
official subsidy, yet John Chris- 
tie’s half-mad venture of 1934 
is probably on firmer ground 
than many nervous recipients of 
official funds. Behind the for- 
midable facade of English dotti- 
ness Christie possessed an 
equally formidable mixture of 
business sense and vision. He 
also had a flair for choosing col- 
laborators and seeing that they 
got on with their jobs. His 
personality benevolently per- 
meates the festival to this day. 

John wi gB ii« has chosen his 
collaborators with suitable 
astuteness, concentrating on dis- 
tinguished persons who know 
Glyndeboume from various In- 
side angles, leaving the picnics, 
the evening dress and the ha-ha 
in the background. Peter Hall 
writes on the Mozart operas, 
Raymond Leppard on Monte- 
verdi and CavaUi, John Prit- 
chard on Rossini. Roy Strong 
notes the changes of taste re- 
flected (not always very 
promptly) in design. In some 
cases what they don't say is 
more revealing than what they 
do. Leppard reveals that the 


beauties of Monteverdi reduced 
some leading singers to tears 
but does not say much about his 
way of making Baroque opera 
welcome to a non-specialist pub- 
lic — surely they are znusico- 
historically .more aware than 
their pareuts. and would like to 
know more. 

Pritchard’s remarks about the 
German way of doing Rossini 
are well worth attention and his 
Charter for Opera Conductors, 
directed mainly at insensitive 
and immufiical producers, de- 
serves wide and prominent 
dissemination. He is good on 
the admirable Vittorio Gui but 
otherwise doesn't really say 
much about Rossini at Glynde- 
boume . He draws the die- 
creetest of veils over La pietra 
del paragone — a 1964 . produc- 
tion which did not please every 
admirer of Rossini- Isaiah 
Berlin brings positive assur- 
ance to fatting memories that 
the pre-war Mozart perform- 
ances were indeed generally as 
good as history now asserts. 

Most iUominating of all are 
the articles on what might 
seem to be the dustier subjects 
— Asa Briggs on the audience 
and the financial organisation, 
and Gillian Widdicombe on the 
H extensions,’’ meaning the 
recordings (in the course of 
which she rightly praises the 
soprano Ina Souez, who would 
otherwise have been omitted), 
TV and the tours at home and 
abroad. Unhackneyed illustra- 
tions in colour and black-and- 
white include one of Janet 
Baker as Orfeo, looking like 
Mick J agger— and why sot? 
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Music 

LONDON 

Soviet Emigre Orchestra conducted by 
Lazar Gosman. Mozart, Shostako- 
vich. Gosmon. Purcell/Britten and 
Tchaikovsky. Queen Ehcabeth Hall 
(ftw). (8283101/. 

Claudio A nan, piano. Beethoven. 
Schubert, Chopin, Liszt, Debussy 
and Brahms. Raj’s! Festival Hall 
(Wed). (028 3191). ^ 

Martino Hrfiiio, piano. Queen Eliza- 
beth Hal! (Th ur). Schubert, Beet- 
hoven, Debussy and Liszt 

Ronnie Scott’s. Frith Street Super] azz 
Big Band. (4390747). 

PAWS 

Christs Ludwig, frol-Emile Deiber 
recital. Enc Verba. piano: Schubert, 
Schumann, Liszt, Wait Brahms. 
Goethe's poems as Lietfef (Mon/. 
Theatre de rAtheafce (7428727). 

Cracow Philharmonic conducted by 
Knysztof Penderecki. Koastansky 
Kjtha, violin: Penderecki (Mon). 
THFOutekt (2334444). 

Catherine Thison. piano; Schumann, 
Beethoven, Chopin (Mon). Sa l le Ga- 
veau (5632030). _ , , iV 

Ensemble Orchestral de Paris ™ 
Philippe Entremcmt as conductor 
and soloist, Philip Bride, violin, 
Wolfgang Schulz, flute: Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Sdiubert {Tra}. Thea- 
tre des Champs filysees (7234777). 

Orchestic Notional tie France cundm|t- 
ed by Seiji Owwa Radio 
France Choir. Debussy. Ravel (Tue). 
TMP-Cbateiet (2334444). 

Qwnt«i StigfiaaL piano: Bach. Schu- 


bert, Bartok fTue). Salle Gaveau 
(5610630). 

Paid Knentz Orchestra and choir, 
Maurice Andre, trumpet Albinoni. 
Haydn, Corelli (Tue). Saint-S6verin 
Church (6338761). 

Arocea. Choir Festival 1B84 (Tue, 
Wed). Salle Plevel (5610630). 

Ptertemuter, piano: Chopin, navel 
(Wed). Theatre des Champs Elysees 
( 7234777 ). __ 

Nome) Orchestra Phflhannonique 
conducted by Friedemann Layer, 
Malcolm Frager. piano: Mozart, 
Schubert (Thur). Salle Gaveau 

(5632030). . f . 

Prague Philharmonic Orchestra ana 
choir conducted by Jin Belohlavek: 
Dvorak Requiem (Thur). TMP- 
Chatelet (2334444). 

CHICAGO 

Chicago Symphony {Orchestra HriJ 
Klaus Tennstedt conducting, baith 
Peinemann violin. Weber, Mendels- 
sohn, Strauss. (Thur). (4358122). 

WENNA 

Teresa Berganza with Juan Antonio 
Alvarez Parvjo, piano. (Mon) Musik- 
verem. (656190). 

Vienna Symphony Orchestra conduct- 
ed by Gunther Wand. Bruckner's 
Fifth Symphony (Wed). Musikver- 
ein. 

ZURICH 

Tonhnlle: University of Michigan 
Symphony Band. .Strauss. Kabdr 
ewskl Hindemith. Nixon, Holst and 
Grainger (Taeh Tonhnlle Orchestra 
conducted by Christoph Eschen- 
baeh. Beethoven (Wed). 


Aida 

David Murray 

The new Royal Opera Alda, 
sponsored by NatWest and un- 
veiled at Covent Garden on 
Saturday, boasts Jean-Pie ire 
PonneUe as designer and (pre- 
sumably as an afterthought) 
producer, too. It is very much 
a designer’s prod u ction, visually 
imposing while fixing tight con- 
straints upon the dramatic 
action. The Royal Opera win 
find It useful; though, it keeps 
the stagehands and eteotrictans 

busy, international stars can be 

shunted through it season after 
season with minimal rehearsal 
— they need only to stand and 
deliver, with such appropriate 
gestures as may occur to them 
on the spot. The international 
cast who are inaugurating the 
affair gesticulate a tot, and 
otherwise have only to step 
smartly out of the way of 
descending scrims, or to wait to 
be mechanically “ revealed " 
like dock-cuckoos. 

Almost every scene Is domi- 
nated by a huge pharaonic 
stone head, with a stylised 
beard- that goes up and down 
like a portcullis barring aa 
inner chamber, and sometimes 
flanked by curving stone stair- 
cases: let us call him Ozyman- 
dias. He is all the temples, and 
the monument of every pre- 
cinct; once he is turned at an 
angle, and for the d&nouement 
his hat goes up. The King, the 
High Priest and finally the re- 
morseful Amneris strike poses 
in his hatband. Otherwise there 
are scrims and backcloths, con- 
stantly shuffled, like blowups of 
monochrome engravings — - very 
self-conscious and rather chic, 
but for die horrid paintart moon 
and amoeboid clouds of the Nile 
scene. (Perhaps a sub- 
assistant’s work? "But Jean- 
Pieire, it’s supposed to be the 
Nile In moonlight with cicadas, 
-and we need some atmosphere!" 
“All right, all right — you do 
it") 

In short, tills is very nearly 
a staged concert performance. 
Even “Celeste Alda,” wunnte s 
after the start, is sung before 
a drop cloth; and Katia Ricci- 
arelli’s “Ritorna vincitor " too 
(sadly undenting), against 
heavy competition by the stage- 
crew behind. The Triumph 
boasts no processions, no 
trophies, but only boy gymnasts 
to enact the Etboplan defeat 
(The same thrifty device In the 
Coliseum Rienzi at least had 
an ironic point) The Nile 
scene alone Is played in the 
Old Egyptian naturalistic 


HMwuwa a uic uvuuit ucauruy- 

suffocation transpires without 
risk of claustrophobia, in the 
limitless space before Ozyman- 
diat 

Clearly a premium Is placed 
on the musical side; the 
international principals almost 
recover the cost Sadly, Miss 
Rlcdirelli’s soprano is ill-found 
.in the role of the heroine — her 
sincere but pallid “ Ritorna 
vincitor” (boorishly hooted by 
someone in the audience, which 
cannot have encouraged her) 
was followed by ever more 
frayed singing in the latter 
half. Her heartfelt miming 
contrasted with her indifferent 



no arguing with Pavarotti. The 
superb voice seizes one by the 
throat (even with apologies for 
a virus), it is musically and 
generously used, to plain 
dramatic ends; and his modest 
acting doesn’t reach beyond 
wbat he can do with dignity. 

The Amneris is Stefama 
Toczyska, a strong, interesting 
mezzo with a plangent timbre, 
who does her reeling and writh- 
ing with a will, but also sug- 
gests that In a production less 
committed to external show she 
could display a feeling creature. 
As Ramfis, the young Georgian 
bass Paata Burchuiadze easily 


faces. Majestic declamation by 
Sean Rea as the King; a de- 
cently hauling lilt In Marie 
McLaughlin’s High Priestess. 

Isgvar Waxell's Amonasro is 
fierce, sonorous and exact, a 
distinguished portrayal; his 
rhythmic grip points up what is 
missing in Zubin Mehta’s con- 
ducting, -which is just that 
Mehta's reading is profession- 
ally smooth and swift (and kind 
to his singers), efficiently 
executed, and yet limp of pulse. 
The Prelude floated coldly and 
the Grand March (trumpets 
regularly jumping the up beat) 
had no snap. 


Nash Ensemble/Wigmore Hall 


. The Nash were not on their 
moat sparkling form for a 
characteristically wide-ranging 
concert of 20th-centmy music 
on Saturday night Nor did 
either of the two new works 
of their programme, by the 
Hungarian Zsolt Durko and by 
Tim Souster, offer much to 
sparkle about Dtuko’s new 
Impromptus in F for solo flute 
and five instruments with 
percussion was decent and dulL 
Its variation form offered some 
pot entially interesting contrasts 
of style: drily lyrical Boulezian 
sonorities (flute and tamtam, 
xylophone and string harmon- 
ics) set against darker, lusher 
BartoJdan harmonies, a$ well as 
a lighter polytonal manner 
peculiar to the composer him- 
self. Judith Pearce gave the 
solo part commandingly; but 
one arrived, after 18 minutes. 


Dominic Gill 

without any sense at all of 
having made a journey. 

Tim Souster calls the genre 
of Ids Le Souvenir de Maurice 
Ravel “ surrealistic pastiche ” — 
an idea taken from another 
composer as a starting point 
“leads on into musical situa- 
tions ” which that composer 
could never have imagined. 
This is really no more than an 
unnecessarily elaborate way of 
describing one of music's com- 
monest occurrences: one com- 
poser’s debt to, or influence 
upon, another. Souster’s short 
homage for seven instruments 
has a certain charm, but not 
uoe grain of Ravel’s virtuosity; 
its effect is amiable but slight. 

The Nash ended their pro- 
gramme with Shostakovich's E 
minor piano trio op. 47; and 
began it with a nicely gauged 
account of the incisive, urtmis- 


Le Nozze di Figaro/Glyndeboume 


The sudden access of good 
weather on 'Wednesday, and the 
cunning ploy of laying on an 
eclipse for the dinner interval, 
didn't altogether explain the 
success of Glyndebourue's first 
Figaro evening in this 50th 
anniversary summer. Roger 
Williams has revived the 1973 
production by Peter Hall most 
thoughtfully and effectively, 
with a cast partly new, partly 
familiar from the 1981 revival. 
John Bury’s designs make their 
points well, granted the usual 
uncertainty about what, exactly, 
is going on in the nocturnal 
garden; and in the pit Bernard 
Ha jtink presides over the 
London Philharmonic with 
unerring musico-dramatic sense. 
What he achieves is so apt, and 
so deceptively easy, that special 
effort Is needed to notice it. 


Too little space to comment 
on solo arias, the familiar plums 
of Mozart’s opera, beyond 
reporting that Marcellina and 
Don Basilio are awarded their 
Act 4 numbers, delivered ener- 
getically by Mimi Lerner and 
rather charmingly by Ugo 
Benelli. Nothing will persuade 
us that the opera requires them. 
None of the others went less 
than well (with some promise of 
really splendid performances as 
the run settles in)— but this 
is a dramatic Figaro above, all. 


David Murray 


In this version, the joke ends 
where it customarily begins. 
When we find Claudio Desaeri's 
Figaro cheerfully siring up the 
nuptial bedroom, he seems a 
blunt, uncomplicated peasant; 
five minutes later, when Gianna 
Ro/andi's Susanna has con- 
vinced him — graphically — that 
the new arrangement will lubri- 
cate the Count’s unwelcome 
advances, he is all avenging 
fury. Deadly serious and im- 
placable, he dominates every- 
thing that follows. The rest of 
Act 1 is hardly funny, but with 
a east of strongly drawn 
characters it is gripping, and 
the performance continues in 
that vein. The situations are 
amusing only for bystanders, 

anxious and desperate for the 
participants. 

Miss Rolandi's Susanna is no 
clever soubrette. but a com- 
fortable milkmaid sort (with a 
touch of rustic slut), and she 
develops winningly as tilings 
proceed. Richard Stilwell's 
Count is a hungover matinee- 
idol, languid and stately, pained 
and baffled by the indignities 
he suffers; intelligently consis- 
tent, Stilwell buys no easy 
sympathy for the character. 
Isobel Buchanan’s Countess 
begins in tears and vapours, 
and is touchingly grateful for 
any kindness; there is a hint 
of the Jessica of Soap about 


her. Faith Esham repeats her 
proud, foolish, ambiguous 
Cherubino— her mixed feelings 
about military enlistment dur- 
ing Figaro's “ Non piti andrai " 
are delectably rendered. 

There is a bright, sensitive 
Barbarina from Anne Dawson. 
Miss Lemer’s Marcellina is not 
only dignified and rather 
formidable, but subtle; she and 
Arthur Korn as Bartolo 
(unusually imposing in his Act 
1 music) take an affecting 
pleasure in the discovery that 
Figaro is their mislaid son. By 
way of anniversary celebration, 
the imperishable Hogues 
Cuenod gives us a needlepoint 
vignette of the Notary, and 
Federico Davi& makes a ripely 
cantankerous Gardener, neither 
of them exaggerating a single 
point. 

If one’s made to view the 
characters so much in psycho- 
logical terms, it Is not only 
because their visible dramatic 
interplay is made so vivid. The 
special musical glory of this 
production is the ensembles, 
full-voiced and sharply differen- 
tiated to an astonishing degree; 
Haitink has prepared them 
searchingly. From 13 July there 
will be a half-new cast con- 
ducted by Gustav Kuhn, with 
the. interesting Mi«» Esham 
moving up to the role of 
Susanna. The general spirit 
should continue. 


Architecture 


Lighting the lamp in Europe 


Laonprd Burt 

Sean Rea (II Re), Stdania Toczyska (Amneris) and 
Luciano Pavarotti (Radames) 

words, most of her vowels fulfilled the expectations roused 
converging upon one indeterml- by his recent Warwick Square 
nate sound. The pellucid Italian debut: rich, liquid tone, beauti- 
of her Radam&s, Luciano fully focussed, and enough 
Pavarotti, made a cruel com- authority to convey haughty 


If architects are feeling a bit 
chastened after inviting the 
Prince of Wales to dinner and 
having to listen to his well- 
aimed strictures, they should 
take a short trip to Germany. 
In Frankfurt they can see the 
most exciting new museum 
devoted to contemporary archi- 
tecture that has just opened 
and in Stuttgart they can 
admire the splendours of the 
new Staatsgalerie which Is 
designed by James Stirling— 
the most interesting British 
architect around. I will write 
about Stuttgart in a future 
article because it needs to be 
discussed at some length. 

The new Deutsches Architeh- 

tar museum stands on the 
Shaumankal by the River Main 
In a pleasing, large early 20th 
century classical bouse that has 
been brilliantly converted Into 
a museum. The museum is 
under the direction of Professor 
Dr Heinrich Kioto who told me 
that the museum’s task is “to 
illustrate the arguments of 
modern day architecture.” 

The conversion of the old 
building itself illustrates this 
theme that lies behind the 
whole venture. The architect 
is Oswald Mathias Ungers, a 
German architect in his 50s 
who has since 1970 practised 
in Germany and also taught at 
Cornell University. U.S. While 
retaining the facades of the old 
classical house, he has added 
a pergola on three rides and 
a large new space at the rear. 
In the main part of the old 
house he has built a completely 
new museum which rises up to 
a great skylight over his own 
post-modem temple. 

By banishing the stairs and 
lift to the rear of the old 
house, Ungers fre® the space 
for galleries on several floors 
and a large lecture theatre on 
the lowest leveL His extension 
at tiie rear of the house occu- 
pies the garden and has been 
carefully designed to retain 
the trees and to utilise the back 
garden walls as outdoor sculp- 
ture courts that are viewed 
from indoors. 

The first impression the visi- 


tor gains from the interior is 
one of immaculate whiteness 
and order based on the highly 
visible grid of squares that is 
the basis of the design. The 
entrance ball and side pergolas 
have glazed roofs and red and 
white floors, the galleries are 
entirely white. 

The design everywhere im- 
plies classicism but it Is a kind 
of cut-out classicism, simple 
and without any detailed 
decoration. On the top floor a 
small white house with pedi- 
ments sits under the skylight 
Here the smooth white blocky 
classicism does not quite work. 
The lack of entasis makes the 


Colin Araery reports 
on a new German 
museum that is in the 
forefront of the 
architectural debate . . . 


verticals appear crooked — «hi« 
is revealed as just a leaning to- 
wards classic ism . The best 
space is the new garden gallery 
which has a beautifully coved 
roof with implied coffering and 
a series of small spaces which 
are ideal for the display of 
drawings. 

The first exhibition is called 
Die Revision der Modeme Post- 
modems Architehtur 1960-1980 
and is part of the story of the 
gradual intriguing transforma- 
tion of the old modern move- 
ment into the struggling baby 
that labours under the name of 
post-modernism. It is an impres- 
sive display of European and 
American architectural work of 
tiie last 20 years and includes 
an Imposing litany of names. 
Mario Botta, Frank Gehry, 
Michael Graves, Hans Hollein, 
Leon and Rob Krier, Charles 
Moore, Richard Meier, Super- 
studio, SITE Inc., Thomas 
Gordon Smith, Tigenuan, Ven- 
turi — they are all well repre- 
sented with models and draw- 
ings. It is an jmaring fact that 
90 per cent of the work on show 


is from the museum's perman- 
ent collection. 

This collection has been 
acquired by diligent purchasing 
over the post four years. What 
is sad, but inevitable, is that 
there are no architects repre- 
senting England. James Stirling 
belongs here as a seminal 
influence on architectural think- 
ing— -but perhaps be is planning 
his own museum. The resistance 
to the new architectural think- 
ing in England is a product of 
the late adoption of European 
modernism here — the architec- 
tural establishment now repre- 
sents the rearguard, as the 
Prince of Wales was able to 
point out so dearly. His speech 
can only serve to heighten the 
development of the necessary 
debate about architecture which 
is still resisted by a profession 
that can do no wrong. 

Another thing that would help 
the debate in England would 
be the establishment forthwith 
in some rooms at the Royal 
Academy of a regular series of 
small exhibitions about the art 
of architecture. I have been 
urging this for years but the 
tender professionals have 
always resisted the idea, Frank- 
furt leads the way with this bril- 
liant small new museum. The 
architectural debate will now 
always have to acknowledge 
Frankfurt — the museum Is more 
in tune with the present than 
the Museum of Modem Art in 
New York, or, the only other 
rival, the Canadian Centre for 
Architecture. 

Future exhibitions will 
examine 11 High Tech ” and the 
idea of the skyscraper as well as 
displays that tackle the environ- 
mental problems of a local re- 
gion. The opening of the new 
Frankfurt museum is a major 
event in the world of architec- 
ture; it is concerned with the 
future of the art and already 
understands the public desire 
for beauty. It has a fine new 
building in a city that like so 
many cities in Britain, has been 
almost swamped by the tide of 
post-war rebuilding. The lamp 
of civilised architecture has 
been lit again in Europe. 


Swayne’s Symphony/Elizabeth Hall 

Andrew Clements 


The English Chamber 
Orchestra's South Bank pro- 
grammes may sometimes seem 
to themselves to a nar- 

row, conservative repertory. But 
as a chronology included in the 
booklet for Friday's Elizabth 
Hall concert demonstrated, the 
orchestra has been a quiet and 
consistent .supporter of new 
music, or at least of a particular 
area of new music: Its latest 
commissi on elicited a symphony 
for small orchestra from Giles 
Swayne; the first performance 
was conducted by Stephen 
Barlow. 

• Swayne’s introductory note 
gave little away— “My belief 
is that if a piece of music has 
to be explained, it is a flop.” 
The symphony is his first con- 
cert work since Cry, for un- 
accompanied chorus, which was 


commissioned by the BBC and 
made such a popular impact 
at tiie Proms in 1982. The vein 
of accessibility which Swayne 
struck then is continued here. 
The symphony is firmly, 
defiantly, diatonic; indeed it 
never strays from A minor 
throughout its 25 minutes. A 
pedal tonic note is almost 
always to be heard, while the 
orchestra — a standard, “classi- 
cal " one with piccolo and 
contra - bassoon doublings — 
carves out sequences of re- 
peated scalic patterns. Some- 
times the processes throw out 
a more fully fledged melodic 
idea — a jazzy break for the 
flute, cavortings in syncopation 
for the bassoons, a 19tb-centnry 
bravura outburst for the solo 
violin. 

It is artfully done, bat ulti- 
mately trivial. Swayne does 


takably Stravinskian Three 
Pieces Jar String Quartet, as 
well as a more stuff-jointed per- 
formance by Marcia Cravford 
and Ian Brown of Ravel’s violin 
sonata. Ravel loved his violin 
sonata dearly, but the critics 
didn’t: that may have been be- 
cause it was too often played 
then, as it is today, correctly but 
without flair. 


Renoir exhibition 

The Arts Council is organis- 
ing a major exhibition of paint- 
ings by Renoir at the Hayward 
Gallery on London’s South Bank 
from January 30 to April 21 
next year. 

About 80 of Renoir’s finest 
pictures have been selected 
for showing. 


Bach Piano Competition 
planned for 1985 


In Toronto between May 1-12, 
1985, will be held the Inter- 
national Bach Piano Competi- 
tion, with a first prize of 
$15,000, from the Continental 
Bank of Canada, for the 
winner. It is claimed to be the 
richest prize in an inter- 
national music competition. 

Applicants In the UK will be 
required to provide a 45 
minute cassette tape, and more 
information can be obtained 
from Ontario House, London, 
SWL In addition the Canada 
Council is to award the Glenn 


Gould prize, worth $50,000 
every three years, starting in 
1987, to a person who has made 
a distinctive contribution to 
music and communications. 

In June 1985 auditions will be 
held outside of the U.S. for the 
Carnegie Hall International 
American Music Competition, 
with a top prize valued at 
$75,000, including a cash award 
of $10,000 and career promo- 
tion aid. The competition is 
open to pianists, and more 
information can be obtained 
from Wllla Rouder at 881 7th 
Avenue, New York, NY 10019. 


reveal that he chose the title 
“ symphony ” for its neutrality: 
it gives nothing away, it re- 
quires no explanation. But 
neutral or not conferring such 
a label on a work brings with 
it a whole baggage of expecta- 
tions, some of them purely 
historical, some of them func- 
tional. Swayne’s symphony does 
not begin to offer tiie kind of 
contrast thematic and harmonic, 
that a work of that name im- 
plies, and that any orchestral 
piece of that length, whatever 
it is called, should provide. To 
many ears no doubt such un- 
equivocal reassertion of tonal 
values will be most welcome. 
But having heard it once, how 
many of those will want to 
repeat the experience? What 
further rewards, one wonders, 
could a second bearing possibly 
bring? • 


Barclays backs WNO 
‘Rigoletto* with 
£60,000 

Welsh National Opera’s new 
production of Rigoletto, which 
is to receive its premiere in 
Cardiff in May 1985, is to be 
sponsored by Barclays Ba nk. 
The £60,000 sponsorship was 
announced In Cardiff by Mr 
Henry Lambert; Barclays’ UK 
chairman, who said that the 
sponsorship was the largest ever 
undertaken by Barclays in 
Wales. 

The WNO Rigoletto receives 
its first performance at the New 
Theatre Cardiff on May 16. 
Donald Maxwell will play the 
title role. 


Little Me/Prince of Wales 


Russ Abbot Is an amiable, 
popular television comedian 
who remains curiously untested 
by the sevon-cbaracter lead role 
Bruce Forsyth played 20 years 
ago. I had always supposed the 
role to be a quick-change one 
but, apart from a rather leaden 
sequence set in the First World 
War, where our hero comes in 
and out of a door alternating 
as an amnesiac French cabaret 
singer and an all-American 
fighter pilot hero, nothing too 
frenetic is demanded. 

Despite a book full of 
cherlshable one-liners by Neil 
Simon (a miserly banker 
admits that “ Before I was born 
squirrels never used to hide 
their nuts ”), Mr Abbot is never 
actually as funny as he is on 
the box as either that carrot- 
headed Scottish football hooli- 
gan or the ageing Teddy Boy. 

When he turns up as a 
myopic chump. Fred Poi trine, 
the dreadfully • predictable 
punchline concerns tiie acquisi- 
tion by busty Belle (Sheila 
White) of his surname. He then 
resorts to sympathetic charm in 
the show's most famous number 
“Real Live Girl," which in 
choral reprise also manages to 
sound like the best. 

The first problem with Little 
Me is that what promises to be 
a picaresque tale of Belle’s 
search for wealth, culture and 
social position in order to make 


Michael Coveney 


herself eligible for Noble Biggie- 
stone quickly runs out of nara- 
tive tension. The evening then 
staggers along as a series of 
disconnected sketches, some of 
which after the interval are 
downright embarrassing. 

To music by Cy Colman and 
lyrics by Carolyn Leigh and 
some below par re-beated 
choreography by Bob Fosse, 
the older Belle in the lustily 
confidential shape of Lynda 
Baron recalls her life story from 
a seedy bar stool Belle 
Scblumpfert, jus Illinois Cinder- 
ella, captivates the rich Noble 
and ventures across the tracts. 
Each time they make contact, 
the orchestra swells, a running 
gag that is soon smitten with 
cramp. Tony Walton's 
lumfoescently outlined settings 
promise a hint of style to which 
Val May’s broken-backed 
direction soon puts a stop. 

Belle wins the heart of the 
miserly banker and it is a 
pleasure to see Mr Abbot loosen 
up in tbe warm orange glow of 
dancing humanity in the lively 
ensemble number “Deep Down 
Inside.’' He has less success as 
the cabaret artist mainly be- 
cause of a misjudged mimed tap 
routine. Belle has gone through 
vaudeville and is selling 
cigarettes, temporarily diverted 
by a snake-like sub Fosse 
routine from Tudor Davies's 
seductive gangster, 

“Things couldn’t look blacker 


from the bottom of an armpit ” 
confides Miss Baron, but Belle 
meets up with Noble again on 
a sinking ship, ingeniously 
capsized by the designer, and 
goes on to meet Mr Abbot dis- 
guised first as a lonely old 
tycoon, Randolph Worst, and 
then as a Teutonic dictatorial 
film director Otto Schni trier. 

By this time Ur Simon’s book 
has keeled over with the ship 
and quietly expired. Things are 
only made worse by a thump- 
ingly banal Slavonic dance 
number for an expiring mittel- 
European monarch. The title 
song, not a good one, is gamely 
performed by the bubbling 
Sheila White, Miss Baron and 
Belle’s Momma, Valerie Walsh. 
I awoke with a start to imagine 
I was watching some terrible 
joke about Gypsy and/or Jean 
Seberg. 

As an undemanding, blowzy 
entertainment. Little Me will no 
doubt have its admirers. But 
musicals like this really have to 
be done well if they are not to 
look their age. Audiences for 
musicals, for better or worse, 
are now used to much higher 
technical and presentational 
standards in tbe wake of Sond- 
heim, Hal Prince and Lloyd 
Webber. To see a justly popular 
TV comedian in an unpersuasive 
revival of an imperfect show 
might not, these days, be 
enough. 
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remise 


THE DUTCH cabinet's shaky 
compromise on the future 
deployment of cruise weapons 
in the Netherlands is unsatis- 
factory from the point of view 
of the alliance. It delays further 
not only deployment but even a 
final Dutch decision on deploy- 
ment itself. But it does, at least, 
recognise that fuH deployment 
of the 48 cruises allocated to 
bases in the Netherlands will 
have to go ahead if the super- 
powers cannot reach an agree- 
ment on limiting the installa- 
tion in Europe of intermediate- 
range nuclear weapons, and if 
the Soviet Union continues to 
build up its own arsenal of 
SS-20S. 

Formally, the Dutch cabinet 
has not departed from the so- 
called twin-track policy of Nato 
to bring cruise and Pershing n 
nuclear launchers to Europe in 
reply to the threat constituted 
by the SS-20s. The Nato policy 
is to deploy and to seek talks 
to limit the number of such 
weapons in Europe on both the 
Nato and the Warsaw Pact sides. 

The communique on the 
ministerial meeting of Nato, 
where the policy was adopted, 
merely described the two tracks 
as "parallel and complemen- 
tary." But the logic was that 
Nato must deploy in the hope 
that its determination would 
bring the Russians to the nego- 
tiating table. The twin-track 
policy is turned on its head if 
one says, as the Dutch seem to 
be doing, that full deployment 
need go ahead only if there is 
no East-West agreement to limit 
it. 

From the angle of Dutch 
internal politics things may 
look a bit different. The com- 
promise reached on Friday In 
Mr Ruud van Lubbers's 

coalition cabinet may very well 
be the best that could be 
achieved. Only the Liberals, 
the junior party in the 

coalition, are firmly pro- 
deployment. The Christian 

Democrats, the Prime Minister's 

own party, are split. An un- 
qualified decision to go ahead 
with cruise might have brought 
down the Government 

inspiration 

In the parliament, forces 
seem to be fairly evenly 
divided. If the cabinet were to 
fall, an anti-cruise coalition led 
by Labour, the largest party in 
parliament, might come in. If 
a cabinet crisis were to lead 
on to elections, public disquiet 
about the cruise weapon could 
easily pave the way for a 
similar. Labour-led coalition. 

Why have the Netherlands 
proved such fertile ground for 
a peace movement whose 
inspiration ranges from sincere 
concern for peace and the en- 
vironment to muddle-headed 
anti-Americanism and an idyllic 
view of what East-West rela- 
tions could be? Not so very 


long ago Dutch society was a 
byword for a somewhat stodgy 
conservatism. Those days are 
over. 

The affluence of the 1860s 
and 1970s, based on rich finds 
of natural gas, transformed that 
society. The often-rebeilious 
voice of youth became ever 
more important Conventions 
were flouted. Next recession 
and high unemployment 
deepened criticism of the estab- 
lished order of t hings . 

Neutrality 

There is another, older strand. 
Historically the churches have 
an especially weighty role to 
public opinion and public 
affairs. It used to be a voice for 

conservative values. Now the 
churches have changed. Church- 
men are among the most active 
supporters of the peace move- 
ment 

Historically, too, the Nether- 
lands have tried to avoid being 
drawn into the quarrels of 
bigger powers. Dutch faith in 
neutrality was dreadfully 
betrayed in 1940. But memories 
of World War Two are fading. 
Attitudes are returning to the 
classic mood of the small Euro- 
pean countries which hope 
against hope that they can keep 
out of the conflicts of their 
bigger neighbours. 

Against that instinctive re- 
action, Dutch leaders have 
usually thought of political 
integration within the European 
Economic Community as their 
best hope of not being swamped 
by the bigger members. It is not 
too late for them to ask them- 
selves whether they have acted 
in the best interests of that 
strategy by distancing them- 
selves from Britain, France, 
West Germany and Italy in so 
Important a matter as the inter- 
mediate range nuclear weapons. 

The dangers of the stand 
adopt* d by the Lubbers cabinet 
are mviifold. For a start the 
policy adopted may be self- 
defeating. Dutch hesitations 
will be read as a sign in Moscow 
that the peace movement may 
yet make progress in Europe. 
That will not encourage the 
Russians to return to the 
negotiating table which they 
left abruptly last November. 

Ill effects are possible within 
Nato as well. Britain, Italy and 
West Germany may be relied 
upon to follow through their 
decisions to deploy cruise and 
Pershing II. But the political 
difficulties facing the Govern- 
ment in Belgium, neighbour of 
the Netherlands, may now be 
increased. 

The twin track decision can 
work only if the alliance Is firm 
in its resolve without being 
pugnacious. The best hope of 
arriving at meaningful talks on 
arms reduction still rests on 
conducting relations with 
Moscow in a moderate tone but 
standing firm on substance. 


Parliament is 


lot enough 


THERE HAVE been several re- 
cent reminders of the limits of 
Parliamentary sovereignty in 
this country and of the way Bri- 
tain is bound by international as 
well as domestic law. For ex- 
ample, when WPC Fletcher was 
killed outside the Libyan Em- 
bassy in St James's Square in 
April the authorities could not 
take all the retaliatory action 
they might have liked because 
they were bound by the Vienna 
Convention on diplomatic rela- 
tions. 

Some people may welcome 
this while others deplore it. 
More likely some people will 
welcome it in the cases that 
suit them and deplore it -in 
those that do not. The fact is, 
however, that domestic and 
international law need to be 
brought increasingly into line. 
If countries subscribe to inter- 
nrtional conventions, they must 
be enforceable at home as well 
as abroad. 

That really is what the case 
of the complainants against the 
British Aircraft and Shipbuild- 
ing Act of 1977 is all about. 
The complainants went to 
the European Commission of 
Human Rights on the grounds 
that they believed that the 
compensation paid to them for 
their nationalised assets was 
inadequate. 

The Conservative Party, when 
in opposition, believed that too. 
and many of its leaders believe 
it still, now that they are 
members of the Government 
Sir Keith Joseph admitted as 
much in a written Parliamen- 
tary answer when he was 
Industry Secretary in 1980. 

Unavoidable 

Yet times have moved on. 
At no stage did the Conserva- 
tives in opposition promise to 
repeal the legislation on the 
compensation terms if and 
when they came to office. There 
was just a chance that the 
business might have been un- 
ravelled by the privatisation 
and return to owners of the 
warship-building yards at the 
beginning of Mrs Thatcher's 
first administration. Yet Sir 
Keith decided that circum- 
stances had changed too much 
for that to be possible. 

The Tories have since found 


themselves obliged to defend 
before the European Commis- 
sion what they condemned so 
strongly when they were on the 
other side of the House. This 
is an embarrassing position, 
but unavoidable. Nationalisa- 
tion. including the method of 
compensation, was after aU 
approved by parliament. And 
H would set all kinds of prece- 
dents if the Government were 
to offer additional sums of 
money so long after the event. 

On the two main points at 
issue the commission has come 
down very largely on the Gov- 
ernment's side. It found that 
the article in the European 
Convention about the entitle- 
ment to the peaceful enjoyment 
of possessions was never meant 
to apply to the taking of the 
property of a state's own nat- 
fionalv, it was aimed more at 
protecting property held abroad 
from foreign expropriation. And, 
as far as c" .npensation is obliga- 
tory, it concluded that the 
sums paid by the British auth- 
orities were not wholly inade- 
quate at least within the terms 
of the convention. 

There was enough room for 
doubt, however, for the com- 
mission to pass the case to the 
European Court, where it will 
start again de novo sometime 
next year. 

All that will run its course. 
Yet if the Government is em- 
barrassed. it ought to be think- 
ing about how to prevent a 
recurrence of such cases in 
future. Here the convention 
offers some guidance. Article 6 
says that everyone is "entitled 
to a fair and public hearing 
within a reasonable time by an 
independent and impartial tri- 
bunal established by law.” 
Article 13 says that those whose 
rights have been violated "shall 
have an effective remedy before 
a national authority." 

In the narrow sense, such 
rights of appeal were possible 
under the Aircraft and Ship- 
building Act. but only just The 
convention has not yet been 
enshrined in domestic law, so 
the full safeguards are not 
there. If the Government does 
not want to introduce its own 
legislation to that end, it could 
perfectly well give right of pas- 
sage to a Private Members' BilL 
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I F LONDON merchant 
bankers pride themselves 
on living by their wits, 
they have an acute need of them 
now In the revolution taking 
place in the City. 

Whether it be privately-held 
Morgan Grenfell thinking about 
going public, or S. G. Warburg 
paying £41 m for a stake in a 
jobbing firm, or even Klelnwort 
Benson reaching across the 
Atlantic to buy a U.S. bond 
dealer, merchant bankers see 
great opportunity in the City 
upheaval and are prepared to 
risk reputations and — for them 
—large sums of money to seize 
it. 

Today many merchant bankers 
believe they could end as the 
key figures in the new scheme, 
though there is also the fear 
that unless they act quickly 
somebody else — the new finan- 
cial conglomerates or the 
Americans and Japanese — will 
get there first Even as they 
take over stockbrokers and 
jobbers, the independent banks 
know that others with grander 
ideas could gobble them up. 

The theory is that as the 
barriers crumble between the 
functions of issuing securities, 
making markets in them, and 
broking them (played tradition- 
ally by merchant banks, jobbers 
and stockbrokers) the winners 
are likely to be institutions with 
a strong capital base and a 
broad range of skills which can 
do all three at once: the "inte- 
grated house" as it has been 
dubbed, modelled cm a Wall 
Street-style investment bank. 

Merchant banks are well- 
suited to combine these roles 
because they already have 
multiple skills and a fair 
amount of capital; some, like 
Warburg or Samuel Montagu, 
also run integrated operations 
in the Eurobond markets, so 
there is experience to build on. 


BRITAIN’S MERCHANT BANKS 



Reputations at stake in 

revolution 

By David Lascelles, Banking Correspondent 



OK AND U.S.BABJB COMPARED 

Equity capital 

US. INVESTMENT BANKS 
Merrill Lynch $1 ,888m 

Salomon Bros 51,187 m 

Dean Witter 5961m 

Shcanan/Amex* 5710m 

UK MERCHANT BANKSf 
Kleinwort £215m 

Warburg £140m 

Schroder* £125m 

HiH Samuel £123m 

Morgan Grenfell £116m 

* Excludes Lehman Bros. t Sources: 
lor U.S.. Institutional Investor April 
'84. For UK. disclosed equity cmpital 
in latest belence sheet. 


too. But there are big risks 
ahead, as weU as opportunities. 
Faced with the certainty of 
much increased competition in 
such traditional activities as 
corporate finance, mergers and 
acquisitions, and investment 
management, the question for 
most of them has not been 
whether to join the opposition, 
but how. 

Their views could hardly 
vary more. " There is no ‘right’ 
way,” says a Warburg director 
whose deal with Akroyd and 
Smithers last October was a 
pace-setter. “ There are as many 
answers as there are players.” 

Even so, most merchant banks 
have set their sights on a simi- 
lar target: being able to issue 
and deal in securities in the 
U.S. and the Far East as well 
as in the UK. This will allow 
them to raise finance for cor- 
porate clients in the world's 
biggest ~ markets and make 
money by “ arbitraging ” or 
exploiting the differences 
between them. 

These plans range at one 
extreme from Mr Jacob Roths- 
child's conglomerate approach 
— his Charterhouse J. Roths- 


child group offers a grand array 
of financial services, although 
plans for a full-scale merger 
with Hambros Life have been 
abandoned — to the Lazards in 
London, Paris and New York. 
They have decided to stay small 
and concentrate on arranging 
deals and giving advice rather 
than trading as principals, 
though they want to form a 
tighter alliance to tackle the 
world market 

For the integrated houses, 
how the London market evolves 
will be crucial. In the equity 
market, the easing of Stock Ex- 
change membership rules and 
the move towards dual capacity 
— the fusing of the roles of 
principal (stockjobbers) and 
agents (stockbrokers) — will 
give some merchant banks a 
much broader role in the 
capital-raising business than 
they have had in the past 

In the gilt-edged market, the 
Bank of England seems to 
favour U.S.-style primary 
dealers who would be respon- 
sible for buying and distribut- 
ing Treasury issues but would, 
in return, have a privileged 
relationship with the central 
bank. Mr Gordon Pepper, the 
senior partner of W. Greenweil 
and Co, the stockbroking firm 
that has linked with Montagu, 
maintains that a successful in- 
tegrated house will have to be 


BUYING the skills: S. G. 
Warburg was one of the first 
to make a move with its 
acquisition of a 29 S per cent 
stake In Akroyd & Smithers, 
the leading jobbing firm, 
which it may increase when 
Stock Exchange rales permit. 
Although the price (£41m) 
looked high to some people, 
Warburg believes that the 
ability to make markets is tbe 
key to the “ Integrated 
house” of the future, and 


one of these primary dealers. 

For several merchant banks 
like Warburg, Morgan Gren- 
fell and County Bank, the sub- 
sidiary of NatWest, the vital 
first step is to develop market- 
making skills by busring a stake 
in a jobbing firm, partly 
because they are in short 
supply, but also because they 
think that the ability to make 
markets is the key to a success- 
ful securities business. 

Others, like Montagu and 
Hambros, have bought into 
stockbrokers because they feel 
they can handle tbe market- 
making side, but need "distri- 
bution " — tbe ability to sell 
securities to investors. Others 
still, like Hill Samuel, have 
held their fire, preferring, 
according to Christopher Castle- 
man, chief executive, to “ watch 
and wait.” and not be rushed 
into buying while the excite- 
ment has pushed acquisition 
prices sky-high. 

Ideally, many banks would 
like to ally themselves with 
both a stockbroker and a 
jobber, but that is a luxury 
only for those with a rich 
uncle, like Barclays Merchant 
Bank which is to be tied in 
with de Zoete A Be van, the 
stockbroker, and Wedd Dur- 
lacher, the jobber, at a probable 
cost of over flOOm. 

As for geographical reach, UK 


merchant banks historically 
have been quite strong in the 
Far East, particularly Hong 
Kong, and many have joined 
the slow-moving queue for a 
trading licence in Tokyo. Tack- 
ling the U.S. will be harder 
in many ways. You have to 
be tuned into Wall Street 
directly. It’s not good enough 
to watch it through a Reuter’s 
screen," says Mr Win Bischoff, 
chief executive of Schroder, 
which has a bank in New York 
but, because of UJS. bank law, 
can only do limited securities 
business through it 

Kleinwort Benson, the biggest 
merchant bank, grasped the bull 
by the horns a couple of months 
ago by buying ACLI Govern- 
ment securities, a Wall Street 
primary dealer, for 527.3m 
(£19m), a move which many 
others would emulate if they 
could. (Kleinwort has yet to 
make a move in London, and is 
taking careful stock, according 
to Mr Michael Hawkes, the chief 
executive.) 

Bankers admit that their U.S. 
ambitions must be limited. "It 
would be lunacy to compete 
head-on in the U.S. market,” 
says Mr Castleman of Hill 
SamueL The purpose of a UJS. 
presence would be to make the 
contacts, trade in a modest way 
and forge the global link. 

Despite the well-rounded 


HOW' STRATEGIES DIFFER 


knew that jobbing skills were 
In short supply. Warburg 
and Akroyd have just 
launched a dealing operation 
In New York. 

Finding a niche: Robert 
Fleming has one of tbe most 
developed broker-dealer busi- 
nesses In London, but It is 
highly specialised, concentrat- 
ing on Japanese convertible 
bends of which Fleming Is the 
largest dealer in the world. 
“ If we’re ahead of many 
people, we don’t think we’re 


particularly clever. That’s the 
way it developed,” said Mr 
Nicholas Sibley, the managi n g 
director. Fleming found its 
niche through Jardiae Flem- 
ing. its Joint Far East ven- 
ture with Jardines of Hong 
Kong, which has one of the 
few licences granted to 
foreign stockbrokers in Tokyo. 

“ Rolling their own 
Schraders Is building up its 
broker-dealer team based on 
tbe firm’s stockbroking opera- 
tion In the Far East It cur- 


reasons bankers give for what 
they have or have not done, 
many admit privately to agonis- 
ing uncertainty about it alL 
"There's a lot of rubbish being 
talked about the rationale for 
these deals,” said one chief ex- 
ecutive. “Many of them were 
just cobbled together.” 

Proving that they can work 
is only one of the tests these 
deals will have to pass. Can 
merchant banks, for instance, 
really afford such grand 
designs? Morgan Grenfell's 
hint that it may go public next 
year Is a sign of the strain 
the changing market-place is 
putting on its resources: 
Morgan needs a broad capital 
base, even if It means going 
to the Stock Exchange and 
sacrificing some of its privacy. 

Banks have the option, of 
course, of occupying a specialist 
niche rather than going for an 
all-round business, like Robert 
Fleming. But sheer size counts 
for a lot internationally. Mr 
Bischoff at Schroder said: 
"We shall need a tremendous 
amount of capital to be a 
player in the global market” 

Mr Hawkes of Kleinwort 
points out that merchant banks, 
whatever their ambitions in 
stocks and bonds, are still 
supervised by the Bank of 
England. That means there is 
a limit to bow far they can 


rettly has 45 people and is 
planning rapid exp a ns ion. Hr 
Win Bischoff, chief executive. 

says the strategy Is less 
capital-intensive and means 
“you can plan It as you go 
along.” 

Holding fire: Hill Samuel 
has been cautious about forg- 
ing alliances “because the 
target Is still moving,” says 
Christopher Castleman, chief 
executive. But the group may 
be on the point of clinching 
a deal In the next few days. 


u gear up " their capital be- 
taking on securitira business' 

Costs could be specially 
heavy if, as expected, the Bank 
rules that banks which go into 
securities must have stronger 
capital ratios as a buffer 
against risk. According to Mr 
Hawkes. this will leave the 
merchant banks with a tough 
choice: raising more capital, or 
paring back their banking 
business to release capital. 

Banks may also have to isolate 
their securities business into 
separately capitalised sub. 
sidiaries, which means the 
capital would be locked in and 
could not easily be redeployed 

la lean times. 

Another test is conflict of 
interest. An integrated house 
could find itself not just ou two 
but five sides of a deal at once- 
as issuer of shares, broker 
market maker, fund manager 
and investment adviser. The 
Bank of England, which is 
studying this question, found 
no fewer than 13 potential con- 
flicts of interest in one recent 
(unnamed) City merger. 

Although merchant banks aj- 
ready have so-called Chinese 
walls to separate departments 
that could profit from each 
other’s information (corporate 
finance and fund management, 
for example), the potential for 
conflict in an integrated house 
is so much larger that some- 
thing more forma! may be 
needed. Some banks have con- 
sidered hiving off parts of their 
business — like fund manage- 
ment — to reduce the risk of 
conflict. 

“ People must know who it is 
they are talking to when they 
deal with us,” Mr Castleman 
said. 

Through their trade group, 
the Accepting Houses Commit- 
tee, the merchant banks said in 
response to the recent review 
of investor protection by Pro- 
fessor Jim Gower that they 
favoured a self -regulatory body 
for their fund management busi- 
ness (their banking activities 
would continue to he regulated 
br the Bank of England and 
their new broking and iobbtng 
interests by tbe Stock Ex- 
change). But several wonld be 
ready to go further and wel- 
comed a tough regulatory over- 
lord for the securities business 
as a whole. 

“ Personally. I would not 
mind a mini Securities and Ex- 
change Commission.” one said. 
"Whatever it Is. it must have 
teeth.” said another. 

A third test is whether mer- 
chant banks can handle the 
transformation into investment 
banks, which requires a much 
keener dealing mentality. 
“ We're pretty good punters in 
gilts, but that's quite different 
from making markets in them," 
Mr Bischoff said. Another 
executive said he abandoned 
any attempt at merging with a 
jobbing firm after discovering 
" they're quite different people 
from us.” 

Wall Street's message is fairly 
encouraging, though. The big- 
gest investment banks there 
have ail found capital to grow 
quite fast — and in some cases 
remain private. Except for the 
occasional scandal, the U-S-'s 
fiercely competitive markets and 
a vigilant SEC have kept con- 
flicts of interest to a m inimu m. 

The all-round investment 
hank is plainly an idea that 
works, which may partly explain 
why no Wall Street investment 
market bank has made a bid 
for a London one in the great 
shakeout. “Why should we? 
We can already do most of the 
things the British firms are 
trying to do.” said the head of 
one U.Sg firm's London office. 


Ringing changes 
in Japan 

A company called Kyoto 
Ceramic sounds as though it 
ought to employ a half-dozen, 
venerably-bearded, water-colour 
artists, willow-brush painting 
geisha scenes on to porcelain 
plates along a temple-graced 
riverbank. 

Perhaps the image barrier 
was one reason why Kyoto 
Ceramic changed its name a 
couple of years ago to Kyocera 
Corporation— a more suitably 
mechanistic name for the com- 
pany which controls 70 per cent 
of the world market for ceramic 
integrated circuit packages, pro- 
duces Yashica cameras, ozA as 
a minor sideline, grinds out £2m 
worth of false teeth and artifi- 
cial bones a year. 

Now. Kazuo Inamori, Kyo- 
cera's president and a former 
industrial scientists, is pushing 
the company he founded in 1959 
while in his twenties into the 
van of Japan's forthcoming tele- 
communications revolution, 
leading a consortium of 25 com- 
panies which plans to challenge 
Nippon Telegraph and Tele- 
phone's monopoly as a "common 
carrier.” 

When Inamori formulated his 
Daini-Denden (number two 
phone company) project in 
March this year, his chief public 
supporters were the handful of 
Japan’s so-called “new media” 
businessmen, including Akio 
Morita of Sony, Jlro Ushio of 
Ushio electronics, and Makoto 
Iida, of Secom. 

All were men of substance, 
but the project was regarded as 
something of an upstart ven- 
ture. Inamori faced not only 
NTT, but the immobile ranks of 
Japan's business giants— the 
"zaibatsu’’ trading houses, 
barJ.9 and industrial behemoths 
on which he had stolen a march, 

By forming a consortium, 
Inamori first overturned the 
conventional wisdom that only 
the very largest of Japanese 
corporations could even think i 
of challenging ntt, Kyocera, ! 
for instance, had sales in 1983- ! 
1984 of USSlbn compared with 
NTT’s sales in 1982-83 of more 
than USS18bn. 

And by launching his venture 
in the midst of the debate about 


Men and Matters 


how the private sector can profit 
from NTT’s deregulation, Ina- 
mori has over the past three 
months won the support of 
shareholders whose chips could 
scarcely be bluer — Mitsubishi, 
Sumitomo, Suntory and Nomura 
Securities. Some of the Daini- 
Denden shareholders have 
shelved more tentative plans for 
similar projects of their own. 

Competition for NTT business 
is only just starting. NT T, 
itself, does not intend to give 
in without a fight, and is invest- 
ing massively in new techno- 
logy. But however well Daini- 
Denden does in practice, Ina- 
mori can safely be credited with 
demonstrating that, even in 
futurology-obsessed Japan, a 
small but well-placed shove may 
be needed to get big things 
moving forward. 


Goldman v s way 

In the four years that Roy 
Smith has been head of the 
Goldman Sadis subsidiary in 
London, tbe firm has doubled 
in size to 150 staff and become 
the New York investment bank's 
second largest branch office, 
after Chicago. 

It has also quietly flexed its 
muscles without entering the 
bidding for any of the London 
brokers. Last year it was In- 
volved in transactions for 28 
leading British companies, in- 
cluding Id, Barclays, Flsoos 
and Midland Bank, while 
advising Sotheby’s on its de- 
fence against an unwelcome bid 
from the U.S. 

Smith returns to New York 
this summer to help supervise 
Goldman's international activi- 
ties, and will be replaced by a 
New York partner, Robert Con- 
way— but there will be no 
change of policy. 

Cold man's London growth 
has been determined more by 
the internationalisation of 
securities markets than the 
plans to liberalise the City 



“Why net make the NCB 
and NUH meet at Wembley 
then settle It by best of five 
penalty kicks?” 


stock market, says Conway. The 
London firm bas become “a 
little Goldman Sachs” offering 
the full range of the New York 
services on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

As for the future, Conway 
says that Goldman's “natural 
propensity would be to build 
up from within rather than go 
out and acquire someone.” The 
firm has the expertise to act 
both as dealer and broker, and 
adequate capital to take part in 
trading. 

But Goldman, regarded as the 
classiest of the New York in- 
vestment banks, and one of the 
few to make the big league 
without losing its partnership 
status, is fully aware of the 
intense competition developing 
in London. On his 6.30 morning 
jogs through Hyde Park, says 
40-year-old Conway, “I get a 

little concerned about the 
number of sweat shirts bearins 
the names of my competitors." 


Job creation 

How to become an entrepre- 
neur, by Nolan BushneU, 
founder of Atari (quoted by 
Everett M. Rogers and Judith 
K. Larsen in “Silicon Valley 
Fever”). 

“A guy wakes up in the morn- 
ing and says; Tm going to be 
an entrepreneur’. So he goes 
into work and walks up to the 
best technologist in the com- 
pany where be is working, and 
whispers: ‘Would you like to 
join my company? Ten o'clock 
Saturday, my place. And bring 
some donuts'. 

“Then be goes to the best 
finance guy he knows, and says: 
‘Bring some coffee’. Then you 
get a marketing guy. And if 
you are the right entrepreneur, 
you have three or four of the 
best minds in the business. 

'Ten o’clock Saturday rolls 
around. They say: 'Hey, what 
is our company going to do?’ 
You say: *Build left-hand 
widgets'. Another hour and 
you've got a business plan 
roughed out The finance guy 
says he knows where you can 
get some money. 

“So what have, you done? 
You’ve not provided the coffee. ' 
You’ve not provided the donuts, j 
You’ve not provided the ideas. , 
You've been the entrepreneur, i 
You made it all happen.” j 


Good taste 

One particular piece of enter- 
prise was not rewarded when 

President Reagan visited his 
ancestral home of Ballyporeen 
yesterday. 

In the centre of the village a 
large advertisement had been 
erected for Bushmills whiskey. 
The liquor is universally known 
as “Bush.” and the advert read: 
“Bush — the President's choice." 

White House officials were 
not amused at this play on the 
name of Vice-President George 
Bush, and they demanded that 
the advert should be removed. 

In the end » compromise was 
agreed. The F in President was 
painted over to give the less 
offensive and probably more 
accurate message: “Bush— the 
resident’s choice." 
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skills and dependabili ty 
are vital ingredients for 
our competitive edge.** 
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T Tninformed opinions about Northern Ireland 

LJ have always contrasted with the voices of 
experience. People are constantly surprised by the 
numbers and quality of the international companies 
operating here, the scale of their investment and the 
success stories they tell. 

To help to improve both the image and economy of 
Northern Ireland, The Northern Ireland Partnership bias 
been formed, representing all parts of the business and 
professional community. 

In June members of the Partnership will be coming 
to London to tel! British management about the real 
Northern Ireland of today. 

Why not find out more about a place in which other 
people have invested and where people love to work 
and live? Find out about the generous financial incentive 
packages that make it easy to become profitable quickly. 


Please join us. 

Judge us on the facts. 

For more information write to: FT4^ 

The Northern Ireland Partnership, 64 Chichester Street, t 
Belfast BT1 4JX, Northern Ireland. 0232 233233 I 

I would like : to hear more about your London presentations on ■ 
Northern Ireland □ some general information Q | 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


One summit really matters 


By Ian Davidson 


Lombard 

A new look at 
‘monetary base’ 



Altiero Spine Di: long-standing federalist 


THIS week will go down in the 
annals as one of the truly won- 
derful weeks in Ronald Reagan’s 
first term as President of the 
United States. After the cele- 
brations for the 85th annivers- 
ary of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation, after the kitsch in 
BaUyporeen, and after the 
ballyhoo for the 40th annivers- 
ary of D-Day on the beaches of 
Normandy, the leaders of the 
seven major western nations 
will stage a profoundly har- 
monious summit in London. 

Naturally, nothing will be 
achieved by the summit, and 
cynics will wonder why they 
bother. No matter. The final 
communique will ooze unctuous 
self-congratulation and the suc- 
cessful fight against inflation 
and on the emerging economic 
recovery, especially in America. 
President Reagan will, as usual, 
radiate oblivious serenity. As 
for the others, amid the whix» 
ring of the television cameras 
and the general brou-haha, you 
will scarcely hear the grinding 
of their teeth. 

When these summits were 
first launched, a decade or so 
ago, at the instance of President 
Giseard (TEstaing of France and 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt of 
Germany, the idea was that they 
should be informal gatherings to 
help world leaders grapple 
together with the problems of 
m anaging the world economy. 

The record suggests that in 
practice these annual rituals 
have fallen into two fairly dis- 
tinct groups. On a couple of 
occasions, at most, they may 
have enabled governments to 
take, in an international nego- 
tiating context, decisions for 
which they were bracing them- 
selves in any case, but which 
domestic pressures could have 
made more difficult. More often 
they achieved strictly washing . 
This week’s meeting will con- 
form to the second, more normal 
pattern. 

There are, of course, a num- 
ber of major Issues affecting 
the health of the international 
economic system which might 
deserve informal discussion, or 
even negotiation, at this week’s 
London summit, and most of 
them are closely related, to each 
other, and to the economic poli- 
cies of the current U.S. admin- 
istration. There is the inter 
national debt burden of the de- 
veloping countries, whose 
management and rescheduling 
looks increasingly precarious. 
The precariousness of this debt 
problem, coupled with the 


legacy of other ill-considered 
lending practices In the past, 
has raised more ihao a tremor 
of doubt over the health of some 
of the world’s biggest banks, 
and possibly over the health of 
the international banking sys- 
tem as a whole. 

Both these problems are being 
exacerbated by the rise in US. 
interest rates, which is helping 
to drive up interest rates in 
other industrialised countries 
and threatening their economic 
recovery. If the recent rise in 
interest rates has been driven 
partly by market anxieties, it is 
also the result c? the structural 
tension between the anti-infla- 
tion policies of the Fed the 
expansionary effect of the mas- 
sive U.S. budget deficit. 

The case for some negotiated 
adjustment .in U.S. policies 
would not seem to be in doubt 
Yet the response of the UJS. 
administration to the chorus of 
complaints from abroad has 
been either to deny that there 
are any problems or else to 
deny that it bears any responsi- 
bility for these problems. For 
rather a long time administra- 
tion spokesmen have been deny- 
ing that high U.S. interest rates 
could possibly be jeopardising 
the economic prospects or other 
countries, whether industria- 
lised or developing. Now that 
a number of developing coun- 
tries are beginning to threaten 
that they may no longer be able 
or willing to service their in- 
creasingly expensive debts, this 
line of argument has worn 
rather But adminis- 

tration continues to maintain 
that the level of interest rates 
has nothing to do with the size 
of die UjS. budget deficit 

No doubt President Reagan 
will this week reassure the 
other western leaders with a 
stirring account of the efforts 
being made by the White House 
and Congress to bring down the 
deficit in future. But everyone 
knows that the timing of these 
efforts has been determined ex- 
clusively by domestic pres- 
sures and the imperatives of the 
presidential election campaign. 
If the administration is less 
complacent about the impact of 
high interest rates, it is not so 
much out of concern for the 
well-being of other national 
economies as oat of anxiety for 
the U.S. banking system. 

The European leaders at tills 
week’s meeting will naturally 
refrain from wMng any kind 
of fuss. No useful purpose can 
be achieved by this week's dis- 


cussions, but no useful purpose 
can be achieved, either, by rock- 
ing the boat. 

But if the European leaders 
are likely to easy 

at this week’s economic summit, 
it is also because they know 
that they have a more testing 
and a more important rendez- 
vous in three weeks’ time, at the 
European Community summit 
at Fontainebleau. This week’s 
meeting may not make much 
difference to anything, but that 
one may make rather a lot of 
difference to everyone. 

Ostensibly, the Fontainebleau 
meeting will be dominated by 
the old squabble over Britain's 
excessive contributions to the 
European Community budget 
In reality it will be confronting 
more fundamental questions: do 
the institutions, treaties and 
policies satisfactorily meet the 
national and common interests 
of the member states; is it pos- 
sible to get more satisfactory 
arrangements; and if so, will 
thia happen by strengthening or 
weakening the contractual rela- 
tionship between the member 
states? 

At this stage, there is little 
new to say about the British 
budget problem. No serious 
negotiation is likely to resume 
until after the Euro-elections in 
the "»Mdia of this month. 
Everyone knows that the gap 
between Britain and the rest is 
rather small; everyone knows 
there must be some give and 
take; no government wants to 
be the first to move, and the 
rnmmtiarifiTi seems unwilling to 
accept its responsibilities. 

The situation is therefore ripe 


for a game of chicken, the out- 
come of which could be deeply 
damaging. If Mrs Thatcher's 
obstinacy exactly matches the 
obstinacy of the nine at 
Fontainebleau, British officials 
are beginning to warn, the 
situation could become ex- 
tremely unpleasant 

Yet it is rather hard to see 
how the nine could retaliate 
against the UK so long as they 
continue to respect the existing 
treaties and institutions. If they 
cannot compose their differences 
with Mrs Thatcher, they cannot 
secure a legal increase in the 
size of the Community budget; 
if they cannot increase the 
budget, they will have either to 
see an axe laid at Community 
spending policies, or to make up 
the difference from national 
budgets. Both options spell a 
serious weakening of Com- 
munity principles enshrined in 
treaty law. 

Now these are not the terms 
in which President Mitterrand, 
for one, is talking, and it is 
he, as current president of the 
Community institutions, who 
will dominate the proceedings 
at Fontainebleau. On the con- 
trary, his reoent speech before 
the European Parliament was 
a wide-ranging appeal for more 
European integration, based on 
tiie Community's fundamental 
law, the Treaty of Rome, for 
better decision-making by more 
majority voting, for a strength- 
ening of the political dimension 
of Europe, and for an extension 
of the Community into new 
policy areas. Moreover, for a 
Frenchman he gave a surpris- 


ingly warm endorsement to the 
draft Treaty for European 
Union (if not in its details at 
least in its “ inspiration ”), 
which was drawn np and passed 
by the European Parliament 
earlier this year. 

■ This last reference has re- 
kindled interest in a text which 
was virtually ignored when it 
was voted by the Strasbourg 
assembly in February, and some 
of the comment, in Britain at 
least, has been both hostile and 
ill-informed. As one would 
expect from its chief sponsor, 
Altiero Spinelli. who is a long- 
standing federalist, the text is 
unasham edly more federalist in 
aspiration than the present 
arrangements, but not all that 
much more; it is not, contrary 
to what is sometimes suggested, 
a blue-print for a totalitarian 
state which would take away 
the birth-right of every blue- 
blooded Englishman. 

It is not difficult, nor entirely 
implausible to dismiss both the 
draft treaty, and M Mitterrand’s 
speech, and the many past 
declarations by the member 
states that their objective is a 
more perfect European Union, 
as windy rhetoric. 

It is also not difficult for the 
British Government to argue 
that the first priority should be 
to implement those provisions 
of the existing Treaty of Rome 
which have been blocked for 
a quarter of a century, rather 
than dream up new grandoise 
schemes. The advantage of 
getting rid of the national 
obstacles to the free flow of 
goods and services, so as to 


create a truly Common Market, 
is that this ia already a treaty 
obligation, it would inevitably 
serve the common interests of 
all the member states— and it 
would not make any demands 
on the Community budget 

The trouble is that this prag- 
matic approach entirely misses 
the point Of course there is a 
large measure of windy rhetoric 
in the aspirations for a more 
integrated Europe; there is also 
reason to question whether it 
will be easier to get there from, 
here by drafting a treaty text 
than by focusing on specific 
policy areas, like defence and 
security, where progress is both 
possible and necessary. On 
balance, it may be more sensible 
for policy needs to determine 
institutions than the other way 
round. 

But the error made by British 
pragmatists, is to suppose that 
the continental rhetoric is only 
rhetoric. There may be a large 
gap between dogma and prac- 
tice, -but it is a profound mis- 
take to under-rate the force of 
the dogma, or to pretend, as 
some British diplomats do. that 
the French do not mean it and 
will never mean iL Super- 
ficially, this British cynicism 
may seem rather profound, but 
deep down it is pretty shallow. 

The real gap between Britain 
and the nine is not measured 
in a few hundred million ECUs, 
nor even In Mrs Thatcher's 
book-keeping approach to the 
Common Market, but in the 
failure of this government (and 
all its predecessors apart, per- 
haps, from that of Edward 
Heath) to comprehend the im- 
portance on the continent of the 
political symbolism of Europe, 
let alone to sympathise with it. 

To make the maintenance of 
Britain's veto rights in the 
Council of Ministers (ie, its 
capacity to stop anything being 
decided) the main plank in the 
Conservative Party’s Euro-elec- 
tion platform, at a time when 
even the French are arguing 
for more majority voting, is a 
very curious signal. And to 
say to the Germans: “ We want 
you to pay more to the Com- 
munity budget so that we can 
pay less and we want yon to 
open up your insurance market 
to British competition, but no, 
we do not want anything to do 
with the kind of Europe you say 
you want,” may seem logical in 
Downing Street, but it is surely 
a very strange negotiating pos- 
ture. 


By Samu< 

“HOW CAN the Bask of Eng- 
land control the money supply?” 
I am frequently asked by cor- 
respondents. Not having time to 
write article-length replies to 
each reader, I normally reply 
fairly briefly: “Mainly by means 
of interest rates.” 

At this stage most correspon- 
dents either retire in disbelief 
or allege in sloping handwrit- 
ing the - existence of a world- 
wide conspiracy to subvert the 
currency, thereby letting me off 
the hook. There is, however, a 
very good return question which 
could be posed, namely: "How 
does the Bank control interest 
rates?" 

The operational answer xs 
that this Is by the rates at which 
it supplies reserves to the 
money market in times of short- 
age. But one must then hope 
that no one will ask: “Supposing 
that there is no shortage? Can 
the Bank create one?” The 
technicians could probably 
answer that question; hut what 
then does one make of the fre- 
quent official claims when 
interest rates are rising ihar 
they are “being pushed un the 
market” and that it would be 
misguided, difficult or even im- 
possible to resist the pressures? 

If we are to believe that the 
Government cannot control 
interest rates, it cannot under 
current procedures control the 
money supply either: and what 
then becomes of its central 
strategy? 

The technical monetarists 
would agree that it is mis- 
guided to try to control Interest 
rates. Their stock response is 
that central banks can and 
should control the reserves held 
with them by the commercial 
banks, and leave interest rates 
to the market 

As there is some relation 
between banks’ reserves at the 
Bank of England and the rate 
at which they choose to expand 
their assets and liabilities, these 
reserves are often known as 
“ high-powered money.” The 
Bank could determine the 
amount of high-powered money 
by its own market operations; 
and this method of influencing 
the money supply is known as 
“monetary base control.” 

' The valid elements in the 
Bank of England’s passionate 
objection to monetary base 
control can be summarised 
simply, without too much insti- 
tutional detail, in one proposi- 
tion. The ratio of the money 


1 Brittan 

supply, however defined (still 
less Nominal GDP) to bank 
reserves of high-powered 
money is too volatile for target 
purposes. To put it In jargon: 
the “ base multiplier is 
unstable” and would be even 
under different institutional 
arrangements. 

It was mainly for this reason 
that I did not join in the abor- 
tive campaign for monetary 
base control which at one time 
even interested the Prime 
Minister, Z was net prepared to 
Ignore the fact that in the Great 
Depression the U.S. money 
supply plunged even when the 
monetary base was held fairly 
stable. 

In the UK context, banks’ 
“operational deposits" at the 
Bank of England amounted on 
the last count to less than £200m. 
Even if “ till money ” is thrown 
In for good measure, the total 
of high-powered money is still 
only £i.4bn. This represents as 
a ratio only 12 per cent of the 
so-called “wide monetary base” 
or Mo which the Bank of 
England does (reluctantly) 
target and less than 1 } per cent 
of the more meaningful broader 
monetary aggregates. Unexpec- 
ted changes in these ratios 
could have catastrophic multi- 
plier effects if policy assumed 
that they were stable. 

The intellectual breakthrough 
required is to separate the idea 
of monetary base control from 
that of fixed target growth rates. 
Let the Bank of England oper- 
ate on reserves of high-powered- 
money, but let its objective for 
this total (whether announced 
or not) vary as much as neces- 
sary in the light of the demand 
for reserves and any other fac- 
tors considered relevant, includ- 
ing exchange rate movements. 
This would approximate to the 
Swiss form qf monetary base 
control or what the U.S. Fed 
actually does after bad experi- 
ence with more rigid versions. 

If such a system were intro- 
duced into tiie UK, money 
supply policy would be more 
transparent end less mystical. 
The Bank would be regulating 
something that is within its 
control but without commit- 
ments inappropriate to a chang- 
ing financial system. 

In the Budget the Chancellor 
announced he would target 
monetary base but not control 
it directly. I am suggesting the 
opposite: that he should con- 
trol it, but not target it 


Japan’s trade 
pattern 

From the Deputy Minister, 
Japanese Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs 

Sir, — In your article of May 
23 entitled “UjS. set to buy 
ffiObn of developing nations’ 
goods," it was reported that 
Ambassador Brock, . the U.S. 
Trade Representative, in a 
seminar in St Gailen, “singled 
out Japan for discriminatory 
trade practices ” by saying that 
it was only taking 10 per cent, 
while the UA was importing 
half, of developing countries’ 
exports in manufactured goods. 

I can hardly believe that 
someone as knowledgeable as 
Mr Brock in trade matters 
would have made such an asser- 
tion, but as far as it appeared 
in your article, the implied 
reasoning perhaps deserves 
some comments. 

A country’s trade structure 
is largely determined by bow 
much natural resources and 
energy that country is endowed 
with, and what its industrial 
structures are. Small land and 
the scarcity in natural resources 
compel Japan to stake its eco- 
nomic livelihood on importing 
large quantities of not only 
energy and foodstuffs (the mag- 
nitude could be measured by 
the single fact that Japan's im- 
port of UJS. agricultural ex- 
ports exceeds the totality of 
such U.S. export to the USSR. 
Eastern Europe, the UK and 
West Germany altogether) but 
also industrial raw materials. 
This character naturally in- 
fluences the share of manu- 
factured goods in Japan's im- 
ports. 

It is true that the absolute 
amount of Japanese imports of 
manufactured goods from 
developing countries is much 
smaller than that of the U.S.: 
S6bn vs S36bn in 1982. But this 
not only reflects the difference 
in the scale of Japanese and 
U.S. economies (Japan’s GNP 
is approximately 40 per cent of 
the U.S/s GNP), but the dif- 
ference in import structures. A 
beter index of how much con- 
sideration is given to the import 
from developing countries 
would be the share of the 
import of manufactured goods 
from developing countries in 
total manufactured goods im- 
ports. In this respect, there are 
no great differences between 
Japan (23.5 per cent) and the 
UA (25A per cent) In 1983. 

Similarly, the annual average 
rates of increase in imports of 
manufactured goods from 
developing countries between 
1977 and 1082 show no substan- 
tial differences: 15.5 per cent 
in Japan and 18.7 per cent m 
the U.S, 

To attribute the difference in 
numbers to Japan’s discrimina- 
tory trade practices against 
developing countries has abso- 
lutely no ground. Japan recently 
decided to increase the 
imports of industrial products, 
from developing countries, by 
raising the ceiling ur»!er the 
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generalized system of pre- 
ferences (GSP) by 55 per cent. 
Further, unlike the UJS. and 
E.C., Japan has neither taken 
any restrictive measures (in- 
cluding the so-called grey-area 
measures) against steel, textiles 
and other manufactured goods 
of export interest to developing 
countries, nor has it yet im- 
posed any countervailing duty 
and anti-dumping duty. 

As regards direct investments 
to developing countries, it would 
be worth painting out that 
Japan substantially increased 
its share in (he total direct in- 
vestment from industrialized 
countries to developing conn- 
tries from 7 per cent in 1971 
to 17 per cent is 19SL 

Our common aim of helping 
expand the exports of develop- 
ing countries and easing their 
debt burden would be best 
achieved if we worked together 
on the basis of accurate facts 
and correct appreciations of 
each other’s policies. 

Morlyuki Mo ton a. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

A problem for 
a manager 

From Mr C. Thompson. 

Sir,— In all the debates and 


discussion papers on the 
accountancy professions pro- 
posed rules for current cost 
accounting, the emphasis has 
been on the accountants and 
auditors role on the implication 
of recommendations. Very few 
of those involved in dtecnsslng 
tiie subject and consider the 
problems and issues which 
would confront the manager 
with current cost accounting. 

The overriding requirement 
to maintain the substance of 
a business, and the temptation 
is to maintain short term distri- 
butable products at the expense 
of the economic future of the 
company. 

After the preparation of finan- 
cial statements, under the his- 
torical cost convention is the 
concept of continuity, knowingly 
that in tiie absence of evidence 
to the contrary, that business 
will continue indefinitely into 
the future. Stocks of raw 
materials used in production 
will be replaced and new fixed 
assets will be purchased, upon 
the expiry of the old ones. It 
is this requirement for replace- 
ment that makes the historical 
cost convention of accounting 
so tniriaariing in times of Infla- 
tion. The fact is that the pre- 
paration of audit and balance 
sheets will require a more Inti- 
mate knowledge of the business 


America’s banking structure 


From the Director, 

Centre for Banking and 
International Finance, 

City University Business School 

Sir, — What is wrong with 
American banks? It is necessary 
to pose the question in this 
way because what we observe 
in international banking today 
are solvency and liquidity prob- 
lems of individual American 
hanks indeed tiie largest, multi- 
national, money centre banks at 
that. Such problems are only 
an effect of an underlying root 
problem. 

Think of the American bank- 
ing system as a tree exposed to 
the wind. It has a large foliage 
(assets), covering the world. It 
has a strong trunk (its human 
resources); but it has weak 
roots (its deposit base). Ameri- 
can banks are unable to collect 
deposits over the whole of the 
U.S. from individual (small) 
depositors. Such individual 
deposits must be repackaged in 
some way, either through 
domestic or International chan- 
nels, before the money centre 
banks can obtain them to 


finance their loans. Of course, 
deposits np to $100,000 are 
insured so that the small deposi- 
tor is not worried about losing 
his money. This is good news 
for tiie thousands of small local 
banks which would not be able 
to survive otherwise. It Is not 
veiy good news, however, either 
for the large depositor (domestic 
or foreign) or for tiie money 
centre bank whose liabilities 
these deposits are. 

As long as financial winds 
are not blowing strong, the 
American banking system seems 
well balanced. 

The weakness of the American 
banking system is revealed 
when a financial crisis erupts. 
There is an initial solvency 
problem of bad loans to less 
developed countries, domestic 
firms (oil, etc.) and interna- 
tional firms (shipping, etc.). 
Such bad loans mean that the 
shareholders of all exposed 
banks (American, European, 
Japanese, etc.) must accept 
lower returns from those 
expected. For American banks, 


processing Involved that accoun- 
tants normally have. 

Colin Thompson. 

65, Shakespeare Drive. 

Shirley, Solihull 

A credibility 

gap 

From Mrs G Horsfleld 

Sir,-— The coming elections to 
the European Parliament give 
us an opportunity to focus our 
attention on the Community. 
John Wyles (May 29) suggests 
that we should take Pieter 
Dankerfs advice and vote 
because the parliament fills a 
“democratic gap.” 

Each elector belongs to a 
vast constituency incorporating 
500,000 assorted people whose 
lowest common denominator is 
their national roots. The parlia- 
ment to which we are sending 
a representative has little 
power and even a polyglot 
must communicate there with 
toe help of teams of inter- 
prefers. Misunderstandings 
must abound. At present we 
are protected In the Council 
of Ministers by toe national 
veto but it is said that the veto 
mafceq thp C ommuni ty unwork- 
able and that it must go. The 
-draft treaty establishing the 


however, the trouble does not 
stop there. It changes form 
into a liquidity one— (he old- 
fashioned run on deposits — 
when large depositors lose faith. 
Money centre banks axe particu- 
larly exposed then to both 
liquidity and solvency problems 
and become the weak link in 
the U.S. financial chain. Notice 
the absurdity of the system: a 
small local or regional bank is 
immune from liquidity prob- 
lems; yet, if k withdraws 
deposits from a money centre 
bank it can bring about the 
collapse of such a bank. 

Such instability in the deposit 
structure is a peculiarly Ameri- 
can phenomenon enshrined in 
a morass of local, regional, 
state and federal legislation. It 
is part and parcel of American 
folklore, populism and mistrust 
of big money from New England 
invading other states. In this 
case. America is stuck with 
systems and concepts of the 
last century. 

Zannis Res; 

Frobisher Crescent, 

Barbican Centre, ECZ 


European Union recommends 
just that Either the Com- 
T MiBily '.h tunrarkable ':br we 
have to sacrifice our national 
interests on every Issue which 
would be the effect of replacing 
the veto by a system of majority 
voting. 

So far as I can tell the 
parliament would retain its 
power to at-qntag the Commis- 
sion. The president would 
have appointed the Commission 
although I cannot identify the 
source of his appointees. The 
president himself would have 
been appointed by toe Council 
of the Union whose members 
would have been appointees of 
national governments. If the 
parliament were to exercise its 
right to diwmtsg the Commission 
the same president would then 
be empowered to appoint 
another Commission. It is hard 
to see in all this welter of 
appointments how a vote for 
some shadowy fignre to a 
nebulous parliament can fill a 
“ democratic gap." 

For me at least it creates a 
" credibility gap.” 

(Mrs) Charlotte Horsfleld. 

24 Liverpool Road, 

Kingston Hill, Surrey. 

Pension transfer 
values 

From Mr A. SmaUbotue 

Sir, — Your leading article on 
pensions (May 25) suggests 
that different scheme actuaries 
use differing assumptions: it is 
worse than that: the same 
actuary will use double 
standards. 

If an employee aged X with 

Y years of service, on a pen- 
sionable salary of Z, is leaving 
a pension scheme he may be 
offered a transfer-out value per- 
haps half that which the same 
actuary will require from a 
replacement employee (also 
aged X, to be paid Z and with 

Y years of service with an 
identical scheme) who asks to 
be granted Y “ added years ” as 
a joiner. 

Yet the second method does 
no more than quantify toe 
amount that needs already to 
have been accumulated within 
any properly-funded scheme 
with respect to an existing 
member aged X, paid Z, with Y 
years service, and is therefore 
the correct starting point for 
out-transfers too. 

The difference between the 
two represents the “profits" 
which, in an era of inflation, tiie 
employer can make out of de- 
claring people redundant Every 
time a long-serving employee is 
unloaded, a final salary scheme 
will tend to become over- 
funded, substantially reducing 
the amount the employer need 
contribute to meet obligations 
to remaining staff and leaving 
more for paying increased divi- 
dends to shareholders. 

Alan F. Smallbone. 

80, Temple Fortune Lane, 

NW1. 


Why turbos 
like 

cooking 

oil 
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Even with regular oil changes, turbos can seize-up after as little as 20,000 mites. 
The reason? Heat soak. 

With so much power being generated, turbo temperatures can reach 
anything up to 300“C. Once the engine is switched oft, that heat soaks through to 
the bearings and adjacent oilways. The oil literally gets cooked. 

Conventional oils simply cannot exist for long at these temperatures, let 
alone work. So they have to be drained more often. In fact there is only one oil 
that can do the job really well — a synthetic oil. Mobil has pioneered the 
development of synthetics to produce today the world's most advanced motor 
oils: Mobil 1 Rally Formula®, tor afl high performance and passenger car engines 
and Dehrac 1®, the equivalent oil for commercial diesels. 

Their performance defies classification. Withstanding temperatures as low as 
-55°C or as high as 300°C, they have the fluidity and strength to lubricate and 
protect any engine while reducing friction to actually increase power 
and perfomrance. 

Synthetics such as this take turbos in their stride. And they won't make a 
meal of your engine. 


For more information simply write to 
Room 432, Mobil Oil Company Limited, 

Mobil House, 54/60 Victoria Street, London SW1E6QB, 
Or telephone 01 -828 9777 ext 2278 
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Terry Byland 
on Wall Street 

Chemicals 
seek new 
formula 

PITY the poor analyst who must 
cover the Wall Street chemical 
stocks. Since 1973, when the phrase 
"oil crisis" entered the international 
vocabulary and the cost of chemical 
feedstuffs rocketed, the chemical 
sector has Fought hard in a cruel 
world. Chemical stock prices have 
appreciated only about 61 per cent 
cinro 1970, compared with a rise of 
about 79 per cent in the St andar d 
and Poor's 500 stock index. 

Such is fate that even last year's 
fall in oil prices did chemicals no 
good. By depressing manufactured 
chemical prices, it contributed to a 
lacklustre 15 per cent gain in earn- 
ings, barely in line with the market 
and well behind the makers of cars, 
computers and rockets. 

Nor has the trend changed in the 
first quarter of this year with the 
chemical leaders lagging, even be- 
hind a drop of 8.7 per cent in the 
S & P, despite an impressive round 
of results for the opening three 
months. The average earnings in- 
crease for the first quarter was 
about 63 per cent, with extreme 
cases such as Dow and Monsanto 
jumping by 120 per cent or so. 

Last week's developments in the 
stock and fixed interest markets 
could change the outlook for chemi- 
cals for the rest of this year. 

The industry has been in a double 
bind for a long time. A strong dollar 
has been a problem for companies 
which sell about a third of their 
product outside the US. Moreover, 
the high interest rates which have 
driven the dollar up are bad news 
for an industry with a debt to capi- 
tal ratio still above 30 per cent de- 
spite efforts to reduce it 
Even without a cut in the value of 
the dollar or in interest rates, Dow 
Chemical has much to look forward 
to this year. First quarter earnings 
of 62 cents a share were well above 
market expectations, and Wall 
Street now looks for a doubling of 
share earnings to S3 at the year- 
end. 

This puts Dow on a prospective 
price/earnings ratio of around II, 
with the share price still 26 per cent 
off its 12-month peak. The historic 
p/e is about 16 times last year’s 
earnings. 

The industry outlook lor 1984 is 
still mixed. A sharp reduction in do- 
mestic car production, a major mar- 
ket for chemical products, is expect- 
ed and housing sales are beginning 
to turn off. The big hope is for a 
sharp rebound in the hard-pressed 
farming industry. This would be 
good news for Monsanto, Air Prod- 
ucts, Union Carbide and Willi ams 
Cos. 

Union Carbide and Williams Cos 
were two others to surprise die ana- 
lysts with their earnings gains for 
the first quarter of the year. The 
Wall Street consensus is for more 
than doubled profits at Carbide this 
year, bringing a total of perhaps 
S6.50 a share and, once again, a 
bight prospective p/e of around 9, 
compared with an historic 28 times 
on 19B3 profits. 

There is a gap between Wall 
Street's perceptions of the outlook 
for profits and for stock prices. Mr 
Paul Christopherson, of Bear 
Steams, is one who doubts whether 
these strongly expanding p/e ratios 
will bring strong gains in stocks. 

One reason for the cautious view 
of the analysts is the uncomfortable 
association of the industry with 
such imponderables as oil prices, 
interest rates and the dollar. The 
outlook for aU three is uncertain, to 
say the least 

Other, deeper, factors include the 
image of the industry as mature 
and even stagnant facing all the 
problems of tightening markets and 
growing low-cost competitors from 
abroad that have undermined the 
steel producers. 

This view seems to be borne out 
by the drive to diversify by chemi- 
cal company managements, rang- 
ing from the well-publicised Bendix 
saga at Allied Corporation or the 
Conoco battle by Du Pont to Olin's 
interests in skis and house-building 
to tbe ethical drug divisions at Dow, 
military and aerospace activities at 
Hercules and Astroturf at Monsan- 
to. 


INDIA LAUNCHES SECURITY OPERATION TO COUNTER SIKH EXTREMISTS 

Gandhi imposes Punjab curfew 


BY JOHN ELLIOTT IN NEW DELHI 

THE INDIAN Army clamped tight 
control os the northern stale of 
Punjab last night, imposing a 38- 
hour curfew and closing the border 
with the neighbouring state of 
Haryana. 

The carrying of firearms was for- 
bidden and all bus and train ser- 
vices were suspended. Publication 
in tbe Punjab of all news about tbe 
security situation was banned and 
foreigners’ access to the area was 
severely limited. 

The army moved into key trouble 
spots and took up positions about 
200 yards from the Golden Temple 
headquarters in Amritsar of the 
Sikh extremists. 

The security operation, an- 
nounced on Saturday night, is the 
biggest ^luTwpgd on a region of In- 
dia since Mrs Indira Gandhi, the 
Prime Minister, introduced a na- 
tion-wide emergency in 1975 which 
eventually led to her being voted 
out of office in 1977. 

This time, however, Mrs Gandhi 
has widespread political support for 
the action she ordered to try to end 
two years of growing Sikh terror- 
ism. More than 270 people have 
been killed in the past six months. 


Messages of approval were is- 
sued by opposition parties and oth- 
er groups yesterday, although Sant 
Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale, the 
Sikh extremist leader, was reported 
to have said that the Government 
had “declared war on tbe Sikhs." 

The Sikhs’ main political party, 
the moderate Akali Dal, has called 
a demonstration for next Sunday. 

More than 20 people were killed 
in shootings other incidents 
yesterday. There were nearly 20 
deaths in the previous two days. 

Most of the security measures 
have been imposed for two months. 
The Government hopes that in that 
time tbe strength of the main ter- 
rorists will be broken by the army 
under tbe command of Lt Gen Ran- 
jit Dayal, Western Command chief- 
of-staff, who has been appointed 
the state's new security advisor. 

“We have got to get the terrorists 
off the backs of tbe moderate Sikh 
leaders and get control of the rural 
areas. Then we can do a negotiated 
settlement on the Punjab." one of 
Mrs Gandhi's closest confidants 
said. 

The use of the army to restore 
control and the restriction of for- 
eigners' access - a rare event in In- 


dia, apart from long-standing res- 
trictions in the North-eastern states 
around Assam - were moves that 
Mrs Gandhi never wanted to have 
to announce. 

She wanted to be able to stand 
back from the Punjab crisis, hoping 
it would solve itself, as often hap- 
pens in India's sectarian and com- 
munal clashes once enough blood 
has been spilt and anger spent 

Mrs Gandhi still hopes to avoid 
spnHing the army into the Sikh ter- 
rorists' Golden Temple stronghold. 
She fears a backlash from devout 
rural Sikhs to the invasion of their 
shrine. 

Time and again in the past 
months the terrorists have won. 
They have assassinated key politi- 
cal figures and others just as minis- 
ters started to proclaim the situa- 
tion was coming under control. 
Twice they have halted peace initia- 
tives through outbreaks of violence 
that made peace talks impossible. 

Yesterday tbe Akali Dal party 
was due to lanncfa a new morcha - 
non-co-operation programme - 
which would have inflamed tbe vio- 
lence. 

The quite separate Hindu- 
Muslim violence in Bombay and the 


surrounding state of Maharashtra 
just over two weeks ago shocked 
the government into ordering in- 
stant army action there. Hie speed 
with which the army restored al- 
most total law and order most have 
strengthened those of Mrs Gandhi's 
advisors who had been arguing for 
an army operation in the Punjab. 

However, there are distinct dif- 
ferences in tbe two situations. The 
Maharashtra riots were a sudden 
flare-up of centuries-old Hindu- 
Mimiim tensions. They were there- 
fore suited to immediate localised 
army suppression which had to be 
implemented, backed by curfews, 
before they engulfed the city of 
Bombay, which is faring growing 
economic and communal problems. 

The Sikh terrorism on the other 
hand has been building up for two 
years, marking a major escalation 
of years-old from Sikh ac- 

tivists^ for more religious recogni- 
tion. 

The government’s task is to deal 
with a couple of hundred terrorists 
led by a hardcore of perhaps 50 or 
80 who strike suddenly in different 
areas at other Sikhs, Hindus and 
special targets, such as trains. 


Botha pleased with 
Thatcher meeting 

BY QUENTIN PEEL, AFRICA EDITOR, IN LONDON 


MR P.W. BOTHA, the South Afri- 
can Prime Minister. left Britain for 
Switzerland after a brief official vis- 
it on Saturday pleased with his 
talks with Mrs Margaret Thatcher, 
the first such meeting between pre- 
miers of the two countries for 23 
years. 

In spite of repeated British criti- 
cism of South African internal poli- 
cies and a large demonstration in 
London, officials travelling with Mr 
Botha expressed their satisfaction 
with the outcome. 

They were pleased at Mrs 
Thatchers support for tbe moves 
towards detente currently 
place in southern Africa, including 
the withdrawal of South African 
troops from Angola and Pretoria's 
recent non-aggression pact with 
Mozambique. 

They believe there was evidence 
of greater British sympathy for 
South Africa's insistence on a with- 
drawal of Cuban troops from Ango- 
la before any independence in 
neighbouring Namibia. 

The South Africans also put in a 
strong plea for increased Western 
financial support and investment in 
tbe region, especially in Namibia 
during a transition to indepen- 
dence, which they felt received a. 
sympathetic hearing. 

The So util African interpretation 
of the talks - which took place over 
five hours at Chequers, the British 
Prime Minister's official country 
residence - is somewhat at variance 
with the British version. UK Gov- 
ernment officials emphasised Mrs 
Thatcher’s strong criticism of 
several aspects of Mr Botha’s apar- 
theid policy. 

Moreover, Mr Malcolm Rifkind, 
Minister of State at the British For- 
eign Office- who attended the talks 
with Sir Geoffrey Howe, the UK 


Foreign Secretary, and Mr Plk Bot- 
ha, the South African Foreign Min- 
ister - underlined Britain's contin- 
ued rejection of a direct linkage 
between Cuban withdrawal from 
Angola and South Africa granting 
independence to Namibia. 

In a radio interview Mr Rifkind 
described the talks as “candid and 
comprehensive," involving consid- 
erable discussion of internal issues 
as well as N amib ia and southern 
Africa. He said Mrs Thatcher had 
raised two potentially hostile 
points: the imprisonment of Mr Nel- 
son Mandela, former president of 
the banned African National Con- 
gress (ANC) and enforced removals 
of black South Africans living in 
areas classified for whites. 

Mr Rifkind said that in response 
to Mr Botha's explanation of the 
forthcoming constitutional changes 
in South Africa, Mrs Thatcher had 
maintained the need to provide 
political rights “of an acceptable 
kind for the blade majority." 

Mrs Thatcher rejected a South 
African request that the ANC office 
in London should be dosed, saying 
there was no evidence that officials 
of the exiled nationalist movements 
had broken any British law. 

Mr Botha flew to and from Lon- 
don’s Heathrow Airport by helicop- 
ter and managed to avoid any direct 
confrontation with anti-apartheid 
demonstrators, although three were 
arrested at Chequers. An estimated 
15,000 to 20,000 took part in the Lon- 
don march, and heard the visit de- 
nounced by Bishop Trevor Huddles- 
ton, president of tbe Anti-Apartheid 
Movement 

From Switzerland, Mr Botha will 
continue his European tour to West 
Germany, Belgium, Austria and a 
private visit to France. 


Industry optimistic 
on UK inflation 


BY MAX WILKINSON IN LONDON 


BRITAIN'S economic recovery is 
set to continue at least until the end 
of tbe year without -refoeling the 
fires of inflation, a survey of nearly 
1,800 UK companies suggests today. 

The Confederation of British In- 
dustry's (CBI) industrial trends sur- 
vey for May brings welcome news 
for the UK Government after a 
turbulent week in the stock mar- 
kets and strong upward pressure on 
UK interest rates. 

Tbe survey, which suggests that 
inflationary pressures have moder- 
ated since that early months of the 
year, may help the Government to 
resist a rise in interest rates this 
week. 

This had been considered almost 
certain in the City of Tnnrinn until 
Friday when the New -York and 
London stock markets suddenly 
displayed a more optimistic mood. 

The British Government may al- 
so hope that the economic summit 
meeting starting in London on 
Thursday might produce a declar- 
ation from the work! leaders which 
could soothe the financial markets. 

Optimism on this front is distinct- 
ly muted and the British authorities 
are likely to rely mainly on the 
prospects for inflation in the infor- 
mal discussions on interest rate 
prospects which they will probably 
hold with UK commercial banks 
this week. 

The CBI survey shows a sharp 
drop in the proportion of manufac- 
turing companies exporting to raise 
their prices over the next four 
months. 

The balance of companies saying 
they will raise prices was only 24 
per cent, compared with the 38 per 
cent recorded in April and 45 per 
cent in January. 

This “balance", which is the per- 
centage saying they will raise 


prices minus the percentage expect- 
ing to loner them, has proved a reli- 
able guide to inflationary trends. 

Higher balances in the early 
months of this year fuelled specula- 
tion in the City of London that the 
economy might be “overheating.” 

Some stockbrokers feared that in 
spite of tbe 3m unemployed, eco- 
nomic expansion would put re- 
newed pressure on prices. The CBI, 
however, says in its Economic Situ- 
ation Report out today: The evi- 
dence does not suggest that infla- 
tion is on an upward trend." 

"Monetary growth is currently 
within the targets, although we are 
still at an early stage of the target 
period; there are no general signs of 
overheating, and companies still 
face competitive pressure on mar- 
gins.” 

On the survey’s results the CBI 
comments: “Although not too . much 
weight should be placed on one 
month’s result, the decline in the 
proportion of firms expecting to 
raise prices is widespread across 
the different sectors of industry." 

It says this suggests that rises in 
manufacturers 1 selling prices could 
return to historically very low lev- 
els. 

The survey also suggests that do- 
mestic and export order books have 
remained at the unproved levels of 
recent months. Replies to the sur- 
vey question on orders yielded a re- 
sult which was almost the best 
since the present recovery began 
three years ago. 

Tbe continued optimism shown 
in toe CBI surveys contrasts with 
toe subdued official figures for 
manufacturing output for toe first 
quarter of toe year, issued last 
month. 

Interest rates diffhanger, Page 7 


Singapore offers cash for sterilisation 


BY CHRIS SHERWELL IN SINGAPORE 


IT IS being called, rather crude- 
ly, a “cash and cut" scheme. The 
Singapore Government Is offer- 
ing large sums of money to 
young mothers with little or no 
education to be sterilised after 
their first or second child. 

Tbe scheme is worked oat wfth 
typically Singaporean precision. 
The mother must be under 30. 
She and her husband should be 
citizens or permanent residents 
and have no *0’ level qualifica- 
tions. Family income must be no 
more than SSI ^00 ($700) per 
month. U she subsequently has a 
child, (he money, S$10,000, must 
be returned -at 10 per cent com- 
pound interest 

This extraordinary scheme, 
announced yesterday, is part of a 
controversial planned paren- 
thood policy which was begun 


years ago, but which in recent 
months has moved into areas 
contentious even by the stan- 
dards of Singapore’s rather apol- 
itical 25m population. 

Tbe shift came when Mr Lee 
Kuan Yew, tbe Island state’s no- 
nonsense Prime Minister, voiced 
concern about a “lopsidedness" 
in procreation patterns at a Na- 
tional Day ceremony nine 
months ago. Better-educated 
women, be said, tended not to 
marry or to have mdy one child. 
Poorly educated lower-income 
tamilies mere likely to have more 
than two children. 

This, he said flatly, would 
eventually mean that "levels of 
competence will decline, our 
economy will falter, the adminis- 
tration will suffer and society 
will decline.” 


Tbe “Great Marriage Debate” 
was ignited, and few issues have 
been so widely or publicly dis- 
cussed as the age-old “nature/ 
nurture" question and the Gov- 
ernment’s attempts to base a pol- 
icy on H. 

Efforts were quickly begun to 
bring young graduate couples to- 
gether. Computerised dating 
techniques were studied. Special 
weekend sea trips were arranged 
for singles, inevitably dubbed 
“Love Boats.” Items on the sub- 
ject were endlessly printed and 
broadcast 

Most significantly, children of 
graduate mothers were given 
p r e fer ence in tbe highly competi- 
tive business of choosing a 
scfaooL Then in toe budget three 
months ago, they were given 


higher tax reliefs for their child- 
ren. 

Yesterday’s announcement 
coincide d with the 25th anniver- 
sary of self-government for Sin- 
gapore and Mr Lee’s assumption 
of power. A statement from bis 
office spelt out the aim: ‘The 
present tendency for mothers in 
the less-educated tow-income 
group to have three or more 
children must be checked." 

The idea is to credit tbe 
SglOjOOO payment to the mother’s 
government savings acc ount to 
be used to buy a fiat The Gov- 
ernment has meanwhile also 
raised hospital fees tor mothers 
having third children - but will 
waive all charges for lower class 
mothers if they undergo steril- 
isation. 



Iran poised for 
Gulf offensive 

Continued from Page 1 

confirmation for op to 24 hours, 
observers noted. 

Iranian newspapers have for 
some days now, however, been car- 
rying reports of fresh volunteers go- 
ing to the front and yesterday Pres- 
ident All Khameini met the defence 
minister. 

The Iranian regime rejected aUN 
Security Council resolution calling 
for free navigation of toe Gulf, as 
Mr Yoshio Hatano, the Director 
Feneral of the Japanese Foreign 
Ministry's Africa and Middle East 
department, arrived for talks with 
Tehran’s Foreign Ministry. 


German, U.S. trade hit 


Continued from Page 1 
1972 when exchange rates were 
fixed, German exports would have 
been 1L2 per cent higher and im- 
ports 8 per cent higher. 

For the U-S. the impact is consid- 
erably less. Its imports would have 
been 3 .3 per cent higher and its ex- 
ports would have been 12 per cent 
higher. 

The study which appears in toe 
latest edition of the bank's quar- 
terly bulletin estimates that Ger- 
man international trade was re- 
duced by S158bn during the five- 
year period and US. trade was re- 
duced by S37.5bn. 

At its simplest level, the study 


says that exchange risk uncertainty 
is a source of concern because cur- 
rency values partly determine tbe 
price paid or received for output 
and consequently affect the profits 
and welfare of producers and con- 
sumers. 

Uncertainty about tbe rate of ex- 
change could cause companies to 
curtail their international activities 
and concentrate on supplying the 
domestic market 

Effects of Exchange Rate Uncer- 
tainty on German and U.S. Trade: 
ALA Akhtar and ft. Spence Hilton, 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
Quarterly Review, Spring 1984. 


THE LEX COLUMN 

The proof of the 
City pudding 


Negotiated brokerage commis- 
sions must appear to the Stock Ex- 
change more and more like Pando- 
ra's Box - a gift to the membership 
bestowed on its chairman by the 
gods of Whitehall, which, once 
opened, has now revealed all man- 
ner of potential afflictions. Dual ca- 
pacity and its various implications 
so far remain toe principal concern, 
but there is another fundamental 
change still lurking in tbe box 
which nothing is going to restrain 
though its effects look as unpredic- 
table as any - the reappraisal, that 
is, of toe costs and real benefits of 
brokers’ research. 

The costs must be evident enough 
to most brokers and will become 
more so to their clients when com- 
missions arrive on the bargaining 
table. The benefits are a different 
matter. Any quantifiable evidence 
will surety be examined hard by in- 
vesting institutions faced with op- 
portunities to unbundle research 
from other rendered services. A 
fund managed by efficient market 
theorists might need persuading of 
toe reasons for paying for any re- 
search at alL Many funds, though, 
will meet a problem more familiar 
in the advertising industry. Half tbe 
City of London’s research product 
might be deemed absolutely use- 
less; but few if any will agree which 
half it is. 

With happy timing , these issues 
have been tackled with an unprece- 
dented statistical firepower in a 
working paper by Dr Elroy Dimson 
and Dr Paul Marsh of the London 
Business SchooL At least four of 
their conclusions have a direct 
bearing on the present debate over 
the City's future structure. It is rea- 
sonably dear, pace strict chartists 
everywhere, that wide access to 
brokers’ share price forecasts can 
improve a fund manager’s perfor- 
mance - albeit not to any great ex- 
tent The disparity of these fore- 
casts adds perceptibly to the gains 
available by - pooling them, with 
each other and with in-house fore- 
casts where appropriate. More sur- 
prisingly, no statistical grounds 
could be found for preferring any 
one team of analysts over another 
for any sustained, period of time. 
Lastly, commercially useful infor- 
mation with which to exploit the 
very limited inefficiencies of the 
UK equity market has a strikingly 
shorter shelf life than most ana- 
lysts seem to think. 

One of the City's leading invest- 
ment institutions undertook four 
yean ago to help provide the data 



for the job: some 35 leading UK bro- 
kers - unaware of the project - 
helped it to compile over toe two- 
year period nearly 4^00 specific 
share return forecasts on 206 indi- 
vidual equities. Dimson and Marsh 
have painstakingly evaluated tbe 
forecasts in toe light of how the eq- 
uities subsequently performed rela- 
tive to the FT-A All Share index. 
The conclusions form a narrow cri- 
terion by which to judge toe bro- 
kers’ value - ignoring, for example, 
their humble offerings on estimated 
future profits or indeed any other 
aspect of fundamental research - 
but at least a broadly favourable 
verdict emerges. The correlation of 
forecasts to actual price movements 
looks tiny to the layman’s eye: a 
mere 0.08 coefficient, where 1.0 
would represent- totally accurate 
forecasting. The figure is on the 
comfortable side of zero, however. 
Brokers’ forecasts, in other words, 
were more right than wrong, to an 
extent which would allow a useful 
out-performance of tbe marekt over 
time. 

Academic studies of stock market 
behaviour are seldom best-sellers 
in the City; hut a case has been 
made here for identifying a wide 
pool of UK securities analysts as a 
good thing, not necessarily compati- 
ble with consolidating toe City into 
fewer and bigger houses. The pool- 
ing benefits established in the pa- 
per, which boosted the 0.08 coeffi- 
cient up to 0.12, reflect the indepen- 
dence of the City’s many forecast- 
ers and carry the same message. 
The difficulty of identifying reliably 
superior forecasters over time - al- 
though at least some modest agree- 
ment is readied with the study's 
contemporary Continental Illinois 
surveys - suggests, too, that the 
wheat m i g ht not be so easy to sort 
from tbe chaff when.it comes to 
buy. seD or hold recommendations. 


Finally, the need to take any new 
research information to toe market 
in double quick time is another indi- 
cation of the potential bonus for a 
broker with both in-house research 
strengths and market-making ca- 
pacity - and serves as a timely re- 
minder, perhaps, of tbe actual bene- 
fits for insider traders, whose 
tracks in the marketplace have - 
been growing conspicuously more 
numerous of late. 

British Telecom 

De Zbete & Bevan's study of Brit- 
ish Telecom, published last week, is 
as weighty as a telephone directory 
and will almost certainly be treated 
as toe standard work of reference 
in the months leading up to privati- 
sation. The impressive thorough- 
ness of the research should guaran- 
tee it a wide audience, while De 
Zoete's own status as a broker to 
the Government (nowhere - men- 
tioned in the study's 250 pages) win 
inevitably lend to the work a special 
authority. 

Results from the five-year perfor- 
mance model which forms the core 
of the work are clearly subject to a 
host of variables. De Zoete's central 
assumption that total revenues w3l 
grow by 9 per cent a year on aver- 
age looks plausible, given the loose 
shackles of the RP1-3 formula, al- 
though even a small variation in 
line usage or network growth would 
have a marked effect on profitabili- 
ty because of the small proportion 
of variable costs. 

De Zoete's assessment of BTs 
fixed cost base may be more.con- 
troversial, however. The study iden- 
tifies a steep rise in toe depreda- 
tion charge - under the new accoun- 
ting principles - but may under- 
state the effect of falling equipment 
prices in toe industry. It also takes 
a fairly conservative view of the 
wage cost savings which BT man- 
agement will achieve. So, if any- 
thing, De Zoete's profit projections 
may err on the side of caution and 
toe 1987-88 pre-tax profit forecast of 
£1.73bn could turn out too low by a 
margin of £200 rn or more. 

Even allowing for a wide margin 
of error on either side, however, BT 
will clearly generate enough cash to 
contemplate an ambitious acquisi- 
tion programme. The study wisely 
shies away from a valuation of the 
whole business although, by refer- 
ence to the tariff formula, it suc- 
cessfully knocks on tbe head (Erect 
comparisons between the rating of 
Telecom and the US. utilities. 


Rental 
trends in 
50 major 

towns 

-revised 
every 

six months... 


This new guide, 
now in its 
Second Edition, 
contains updated 
information on rental 
levels across 
England and Wales. 

A vital study to those 
interested in relocation 
or property investment 


Copies are freely available from 
JLW Research Library, Mount Street 
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JLW are indebted to the many firms who 

contributed to the 50 CENTRES data, 

and whose names are published therein. 
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international bonds credits 


EUROYEN BONDS 


Prices become more 
volatile as investors 
hug the sidelines 


BY MARY ANN S1EGHART M LONDON 


DOLLAR BOND markets - both in 
the UJS. and Europe- are Buttering 
like feathers in a breeze. Without 
the weight o£ investor demand to 
underpin them, any piece of news 
sends prices shooting up or down. 

Last Wednesday, tor instance, the 
benchmark U.S. Treasury long 
bond lost more than a point in a 
day. On Thursday and Friday, it 
gained more than 2tt points. Deal- 
ers find the uncertainty difficult to 
handle, so they tend to follow the 
crowd. 

This leads to much greater vola- 
tility than usual and the worse the 
uncertainty, the less inclined inves- 
tors will be to put money in the 
market But while they stay out, 
trading is so thin that a few sellers 
or buyers will move prices a long 
way. 

The problem is not a shortage of 
money. Investors have plenty of 
funds, but in this climate , they pref- 
er to wait for the dust to settle be- 
fore investing in any instrument 
with a life much longer than six 
months. Short-term Treasury lulls 
have been particularly popular. 

Dealers, meanwhile, have not ex- 
perienced great selling pressure, 
mainly because bondholders were 
taken by surprise by the extent of 
the upswing in yields. The ones that 
failed to seU early have been reluc- 
tant to take snch hefty losses now. 
Although the book value of their po- 
sitions is way below what it was in 
March they hope that, if they hold 
on, they way have the «*h«rife of 
recouping some of those losses. 

The sharp price rally in New 
York on Thursday and Friday also 
pulled op Eurodollar bond prices. 
New issues, in particular, benefited. 
By the afternoon, the Rockefeller 
group's issue was at 09V4, Export- 
Import Bank of Japan's was at a % 
per cent discount and Hydro- 
Quebec's Canadian dollar bend - 


despite being increased to CS75m 
rose to a price of 69. 

But the recovery marfp go differ- 
ence to the Rank of Scotland's dea l 
(the only dollar new issue of last 
week), which languished at a dis- 
count of about 2% points with no 
support from the lead manager, 
Credit Suisse First Boston. 

The issue was a great piece of fi- 
nancing for the borrower. Tim cou- 
pon for the first seven years is fixed 
at 1414 per cent but the bank is 
swapping that for floating rate 
funds. Then for the last five years - 
if it chooses not to redeem the 
bonds - it will pay a floating rate of 
M per cent over the London inter- 
bank offered rate (Libor). Even 
with this last bit included, the bank 
ends up with funds at a rate well be- 
low Libor, because the swap was so 
advantageous. 

But investors were not so enthu- 
siastic. The relatively high coupon 
was presumably designed to appeal 
to the retail end of the market, who 
are people least inHinnH to buy 
floating rate notes. 

Since there is no guarantee that 
the notes wfll trade at par after sev- 
en years (the typical spread on an 
FRN could be higher than K point 
by then), investors may either have 
to suffer a capital loss or hold a 
floater that they never wanted in 
tiw first pioo* 

In West Germany, last week's 
four new issues were relatively 
well- absorbed given the hysteria in 
New York. But BHF-Bank was 
forced to cancel a bond for Soctetes 
de Devetoppement Regional be- 
cause the coupon was higher than 
the borrower wished to pay. 

The Swiss market is consolidat- 
ing after several weeks of price 
falls. The new issue flow has slowed 
down but prices were unchanged on 
the week. 


Argentina faces crucial month 


BY PETER MONTAGNON, EUROMARKETS CORRESPONDENT 


THE STAGE is now set for a crucial 
month of international manoeuvre 
to find ways of solving Argentina's 
$43bn foreign debt problem. 

Last Thursday, the UJS. Treasury 
agreed to give Argentina until June 
15 to reach agreement with toe In- 
ternational Monetary Fund on a 

programme to reduce inflation, now 
running at more than 520 per cent, 
and to cut its balance of payments 
deficit 

At the same time, leading credi- 
tor banks were locked in apparently 
inconclusive discussions in New 
York to End ways of helping Argen- 
tina reduce its interest payment ar- 
rears by toe critical June 30 bal- 
ance-sheet deadline for US. banks. 

Unless these issues are resolved 
over the next few weeks, there is a 
risk of renewed upheaval in finan- 
cial markets already destabilised 
by toe Continental Iffinois rescue 
and the collapse of bank share 
prices on Wall Street ten days ago. 

Argentine officials now say em- 
phatically that they want to reach a 
speedy agreement with the IMF 
and also to avoid canning UB. 
banks more grief over the June 30 
deadline. If interest arrears go back 
by more than 90 days by then U 5. 
banks will have to declare Argen- 


tine loans as non-performing. This 
does not mean writing t hem off - 
but it would make a major dent in 
their second quarter profits. 

In talks with bank creditors, Arg- 
entina has offered to pay some of 
the interest arrears out of its own 
reserves, but it will not provide all 
toe 5500m seeded. That means it 
must find a way of borrowing some- 
more money from the banks 

This poses a major problem for 
the banks - under pressure from 
European banks in particular, all 
creditors are agreed that no further 
money can be disbursed to Argenti- 
na before it signs an IMF agree- 
ment 

In turn that means an IMF agree- 
ment is central to solving Argenti- 
na’s problem. Despite Argentina's 
assurances to the contrary, bankers 
say they have not yet received 
much in the way of positive signals 
from the IMF itself. Certainly, few 
expect an agreement to be readied 
by this Wednesday as promised by 
Sr Adolfo Canitrot, a senior Argen- 
tine official last week. 

That is why the new ri«wnhM» im- 
posed by toe UjS. Treasury is so im- 
ortant If Argentina falls to meet it, 
toe rescue package put in place by 
the U.S., Mexico, Brazil, Cnlnmhia 


and Venezuela last March could fell 
apart 

The UB. would withdraw Rs offer 
to provide bridging finance and the 
Latin Americans would claim re- 
payment (through grain exports) of 
the $300m they advanced. 

The most damaging aspect would, 
however, be the signal to toe mar- 
kets that toe U.S. had lost faith in 
Argentina's willingness to come to 
terms with toe IMF. Short of a for- 
mal declaration of default by Arg- 
entina, which even now seems most 
unlikely, that would be the worst 
setback since the debt crisis start- 
ed. Even though the outcome is still 
uncertain Argentina must now be 
under more intense pressure than 
ever to reach agreement with the 
IMF within the next two weeks. 

Elsewhere, Ma nuf acturers Han- 
over is making slow but steady 
progress towards assembling a lead 
miiTiaymwtt group for Denmark's 
Slbn standby credit There is a 
strong current of opposition in toe 
market to the low facility fee of on- 
ly 04)5 basis points offered on this 
deal, and besides Manufacturers it- 
self no other U.S. banks had signed 
up by last Friday. 

But 17 lead managers, of which 


seven are Japanese, had come in 
and just under 5800m of the total 
sought was covered. 

Manufacturers hope to have the 
group complete early this week but 
it has clearly been a struggle to 
piece it together - and that should 
be food for thought for other bor- 
rowers seeking deals on similar 
terms. 

Spain last week launched a 
S500m revolving underwriting facih ' 
ity through Merrill Lynch, and Por- 
tugal is expected to tap the market 
soon. 

Isveimer, the Italian regional de- 
velopment authority, is raising Ecu 
50m over six years through a credit 
which bears a margin of % per cent 
for the first four years rising to K 
percent thereafter. Lead managers 
are Bankers Trust, Banque Worms, 
Bank of Yokohama, County Bank 
«nrf Credito Italiano. 

The Electricity Generating Au- 
thority of Thailand has invited 
about 15 banks to bid by this Friday 
on a S200m general purpose loan to 
be guaranteed by the Thai Ministry 
of Finance. 

Japanese banks are showing 
keen interest in the deal, which will 
be used to repay more expensive 
borrowings raised in 1980. 


Japan allows door to 
swing more freely 


BY MARY ANN SI EG HART 

JAPAN has agreed to deregulate 
many of its financial markets under 
pressure from the U.S. The details 
of the package emerged last week. 

As for as international bond mar- 
kets are concerned, the most inter- 
esting measures are those designed 
to free toe Euroyen bond market. 

From December this year more 
issuers will be allowed to tap the 
market - any borrower, whether 
Japanese or not, who meets the 
credit criteria laid down for issuing 
Samurai bonds will be allowed to 
launch Euroyen issues. 

The credit criteria themselves 
will be loosened from April of next 
year, when all AA-rated borrowers 
and some with just a single A-rat- 
ing will be permitted to issue bonds. 

The bonds will be free from regu- 
lations. There will be no restriction 
on the size, maturity, timing , num- 
ber or pricing of issues and borrow- 
ers will not be required to issue a 
Samurai before they can launch a 
Euroyen bond. 

The infrastructure of toe market 
has also been left to market forces. 
Lead managers of Euroyen issues 
will no longer have to be Japanese 


securities houses, and the manage- 
ment and underwriting groups can 
be composed of foreign firms. 

The thorn in the flesh is stfl] the 
issue of withholding tax, however. 
The government is not keen to lift 
the 20 per cent tax which it plans to 
levy on Euroyen bonds issued by 
Japanese borrowers. Unless it does. 
Euroyen bonds will be on a differ- 
ent footing from all other Euro- 
bonds which are, almost by defini- 
tion, free from withholding tax on 
their coupon payments. 

If issuers are forced to take on 
the burden of the tax themselves 
and offer bonds with higher cou- 
pons to compensate investors they 
may well find the Euroyen market 
uncompetitive compared with its 
domestic counterpart 

Euroyen bonds may then only be 
attractive if the borr ower particu- 
larly wants a longer maturity than 
it is allowed in the domestic market 
or if the yen appreciates so much 
that the demand from foreign in- 
vestors pushes yields down below 
those in Japan. 

The growth area Is likely in the 
long run to be in convertibles. 


NEW INTERNATIONAL BOND ISSUES 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


ERICSSON 


Telefonaktiebolaget LM Ericsson 

(Incorporated in the Kingdom of Sweden with limited liability) 


U S. $100,000,000 
Standby Revolving Underwriting Facility 

with 

U.S. Commercial Paper 
Swing Line Option 

Arranged by 

Merrill Lynch Capital Markets 
Enskilda Securities 

Sbi k tin amb E a riri k k Limited 

Svenska Handels bankea Group 


Swing Line Advance Co-ordinator 

Continental Illinois Capital Markets Group 

Managing Underwriters 

Continental Illinois Capital Markets Group Gotabanken 

Lloyds Bank International Limited PKbanken 

The Royal Bank of Canada fBjgSfeSSKSg 

Svenska Handekbanken Group spi&gMt 

Union Bank of Switzerland 


Placing Agent for the Notes 

Merrill Lynch Capital Markets 



-NEW ISSUE 


Thom Notts having boat told, tkit amomamunt apptan as a matter ofncardonSy. 


U.S. $100,000,000 


Taiyo Kobe Finance Hongkong Limited 

(Incorporated with limited liability in Hong Kong) 


Guaranteed Floating Rate Notes Due 2004 


MAY 1984 



Guaranteed as to payment of principal and interest by 

The Taiyo Kobe Bank, Limited 

(Kabushiki Kaisha Taiyo Kobe Ginko) 

(Incorporated with limited liability in Japan) 

The Taiyo Kobe Bank (Luxembourg) S A. Credit Sumse First Boston Limited 

Salomon Brothers International limited 


Bank of America International limited 
Baring Brothers & Co., limited 
Citicorp Capital Markets Group 
Credit Commercial de France 
Deutsche Bank Aktiengesdlsdiaft 


Lloyds Bank International limited 
Merrill Lynch Capital Markets 
Morgan Stanley International 
Nomura International limited 
Toyo Trust International limited 


Bankers Trust International limited 
Chemical Bank International Group 
County Bank limited 
Credit Lyonnais 
First Chicago limited 
Lehman Brothers Knhn Loeb 
Manufacturers Hanover limited 
Morgan Guaranty Ltd 
The Nikko Securities Co., (Europe) Ltd. 
Swiss Bank Corporation International limited 
S. G. Warburg & Co. Ltd. 


Yasnda Trust Europe limited 
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INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL MARKETS AND COMPANIES 


U.S. BONDS 


Successful Treasury 
auction allows long 
prices to rebound 


AFTER months of gloom and 
a 17-point fall in government 
long-term bond prices, the U.S. 
credit markets staged a sudden 
and dramatic turnaround last 
week and by Friday evening 
long-term issues were more 
than three points op from the 
lows touched around lunchtime 
on Wednesday. 

As dealers returned from 
their Memorial Day holiday 
last week there was little hint 
that the market was poised for 
for a sharp readjustment in 
prices. 

The worries about the 
stability of some of the big 
money centre banks — those with 

U.S. INTEREST RATES (%> 

Week Weak 
to to 
June 1 May 25 

Fed funds wlcly average 10.30 10.41 

3-month CDs It -59 11 -30 

3- month T-BIlls 9.79 9.58 

30-yaer Treasury Bond 13.54 13 88 

AAA UtMily 14.53 14.75 

AA Industrial 14.38 15.50 

Sou ice; Salomon Brothers (estimates). 
In tho woefc to May 21 Ml Increased 
S3. 3 bn to $544 Jbn. 

heavy Latin American debt ex- 
posture — were only slightly 
less evident in the money mar- 
kets, where short-term rates 
resumed their upward trend, 
and there was little sign of 
any let-up in the surprising 
buoyancy of the economy. 

On Tuesday, long-term bond 
prices fell by around a point 
and the same happened again 
on Wednesday morning with the 
yield on the Government 30- 
year paper at one stage touch- 
ing 14 per cent. However, fol- 
lowing rumours of a possible 
cut in Middle East oil prices, 
the market rebounded and by 
the end of the day it was only 
half a point down. 

But the main turning point 
appears to have been Wednes- 
day's successful Treasury auc- 
tion of S6.25bn of five-year 
notes. Investors’ appetites were 
wetted by an average yield of 
13.93 per cent the highest for 
over two years and by Friday 
those who had purchased the 
issues were showing a profit of 
1} percentage paints on their 
paner. 

By Friday evening the bell- 
wether. Treasury 2014, 131 per 
cent bond, was being offered at 
98 to yield 13.57 per cent This 
compared with a mice of 96*4 
and a yield of 13.71 the week 
before. 


In the equity markets, which 
have experienced an equally 
sharp tumround with the Dow 
Jones Index bouncing by nearly 
20 points on Friday, there were 
some who felt confident enough 
to predict th3t the last few days 
in May had marked a major 
turning point in the downward 
slide in U.S. share prices. 

However, bond dealers who 
have seen a 200 basis point 
jump in long bond yields since 
mid-January, were more wary 
of calling the turn. 

As usual the week's economic 
news was mixed. The 0-5 per 
cent rise in the leading econo-! 
mic indicators for April wasi 
comforting to those who have' 
been waiting confirmation of a 1 , 
slowdown in the economy, as 
was the report of a 3.6 per cent, 
drop in factory orders in March. 

However, the “ bad news ” as 
far as the credit markets are 
concerned was the $3.3bn jump 
in Ml last week. It is now 
nudging the upper level of the 
Fed’s target range. In addition, 
the sharp drop in U.S. unem- 
ployment in May. after two 
months of stability, added to 
fears that the hoped for slow 
down in the economy is not 
going to be as great as antici- 
pated. 

U-S. bond analysts are divided 
on whether the two-day fillip In 
prices was anything more than 
a long overdue technical correc- 
tion following one of the shar- 
pest falls in the maikefs recent 
history. Most agree that there 
was little change in the underly- 
ing factors. 

Mr David G. Jones, of Aubrey 
Lanston, says in his latest 
market letter that "in view of 
the lingering banking and 
world debt problems, the most 
common view is that the mone- 
tary authorities will postpone 
for at least several weeks any 
potential tightening response to 
excessive monetary growth."' 

Henry Kaufman, of Salomon 
Brothers, describes the recent 
growth of the monetary aggre- 
gates as “ troublesome " and 
says that the longer the U.S. 
M feels it Is necessary to main- 
tain a passive stance in defer- 
ence to its broader responsibi- 
lities (as lender of last resort 
to a troubled banking system) 
.the greater win be its task in 
reining in expansion of money 
and credit growth." 

William Hal r 


Dealers hit back at Fed’s capital guidelines 


BY TCRRY DODSWOftTH IN NEW YORK 


PROPOSALS TO establish 
capital adequacy guidelines tor 
dealers in the U-S. government 
security market have run into 
widespread opposition from the 
firms involved. 

At Congressional bearings 
last week, Goldman Sachs, 
Salomon Brothers, and Discount 
Corporation of New York, three 
of the leading trading houses, 
all submitted statements criti- 
cising the proposals made by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, and backed by the 
Fed Board. 

The Fed has suggested 
establishing uniform capital 
standards for dealers depending 
on a variety of variables, 
including the risk element in 
the securities traded, the 
volume of dealing and the 


company's financing methods. 

These guidelines would test 
whether a firm had sufficient 
liquid capital to protect against 
setbacks in the market, and 
would also establish some key 
monitoring ratios such as assets 
to capital. 

Under the present system, 
daily reports are filed with the 
Federal Bank of New York by 
the 37 primary dealers in the 
market. These are the only 
firms allowed to trade directly 
with the New York Bank, the 
organisation through which the 
Fed conducts its interventions 
in the money market. 

The New York reserve bank is 
not proposing to change the re- 
quirements for these reporting 
organisations, which already 
have to give extensive informa- 


tion on their daily trading posi- 
tions and financing and which 
are obliged to make a market 
in government stocks. 

But it is aiming to extend the 
range of control over the mar- 
ket by persuading the reporting 
companies to establish, on a 
self-policing basis, capital guide- 
lines for the firms they deal 
with themselves. 

The municipal securities mar- 
ket, for example, has an intern- 
ally monitored system of this 
sort which has to some extent 
served as a blueprint for the 
Federal Reserve Bank's pro- 
posals. 

Since the collapse of Drysdale 
Government Securities and 
Lombard Wall two years ago. 
the Fed has already tightened 
up its surveillance procedures 


and introduced tighter regula- 
tions over the repurchase mar- 
ket and “when issued ” stocks 
— new issues that have been 
announced but not yet nude. 

There is increasing concern' 
at present, however, over the 
largely unregulated dealings In 
government securities outside 
the range of the 37 primary 
dealers. The recent collapse of 
Lion Capital, which was active 
in selling government issues to 
local education boards under re- 
purchase agreements. has 
exacerbated the situation and 
there have been several 
rumours of other firms is 
trouble. 

The Fed says that all. the 
primary dealers fall well within 
the sort of guidelines it has 
suggested the industry should 


establish for itself. But the 
firms involved have not been 
able to get together with a 
common voice so far. 

.Some of them argue that 
common standards would gtve 
an unfair bias against several 
dealers, particularly smaller 
organisations, and most seem 
to feel that operating on a 
basis of trust has worked well 
in the past They also contend 
that tighter regulations would 
raise the cost of Government 
debt funding. 

So far the Fed is holding its 
fire. But it has indicated that 
if the industry cannot come to 
an agreement on appropriate 
measures, it might take the 
matter into its own hands and 
go to Congress, for powers to 
impose new standards. 


Norpipe boosts earnings 


BY OUR FINANCIAL STAFF 
NORPIPE, the Norwegian 
company which operates two 
major North Sea pipelines, 
reports a 13 per cent increase 
to NRr 258m ($34m) in net 
profits for 1983, despite reduced 
handling volume. 

Pipe handling volume slipped 
to the equivalent of 26.2m 
tonnes last year from 27.4m in 
1982, and revenues dipped to 
NKr 2-7bn from NRr Sbn. 
However, the company says its 
operating ratio was very close 
to 100 per cent last year. 


Norpipe is a joint venture 
between Statoil and Philips 
Petroleum of the U.S. 

The company says it is 
considering various alternatives 
for the utilisation of existing 
and future spare capacity. 
Decisions have been made for 
the transportation of natural 
gas from the Statfjord Field 
which will start in 1986. Tins 
will be followed by the Heim dal 
and - Gullfaks Fields and 
petroleum from the Ula fields, 
which will start in 1987. 


Portugal move 
for Barclays 

By Diana Smith in Lisbon 
BARCLAYS Bank International 
has become the eighth foreign 
bank to apply to open a full 
branch in Portugal in the wake 
of the liberalisation of banking 
legislation in March. 

Barclays has 26 per cent of 
Soflnloc, a leasing company 
launched last year. It also has 
an interest in Macao’s Banco 
Cozaerrlal do Macau, in part- 
nership with Banca Portugues 
do AtJantico. 


Denmark sees more issues 


BY OUR FINANCIAL STAFF 

NEW equity financing on the 
Danish stock market is set this 
year to top the DKr l.Sbn 
($ll6m) of net new funds raised 
in 1983. 

Despite the slide in share 
prices this year, which has 
pushed the Copenhagen SE 
index down by a fifth from its 
Janaary peak, the bourse 
authorities are confident of con- 
tinued high funding. 

The DKr L6bn raised In fresh 
share capital last year compares 


with DKr 9S7m in 1882, and the 
bourse sees this growth as a 
turning point ushering in a 
“new era” for investment 
capital. 

Share market turnover last 
year considerably more than 
quadrupled to DKr 1.7bn, while 
bond turnover rose by 132 per 
cent to DKr 601m. With a net 
bond supply of DKr 109bn, the 
nominal value of all listed bonds 
rose by 18.6 per cent to 
DKr 695bn at the end of 19S3. 


Italian 
electronics 
group out 
of the red 

By Alan Friedman in Mfizn 

SGS-ATES, Italy’s leading 
micro-electronics company, last 
year broke into the black for 
the first time in more than a 
decade. 

T he com pany is owned by the 
IRI-STET state bolding group 
but is actually run like a pri- 
vate concern by Sig Pasquale 
Pistorlo, the chairman who was 
recruited in 1980 from Motorola 
in the U.S. 

Sig Piston o has implemented 
a radical management change at 
SGS over the past three years 
and the results are beginning 
to show. After a 1982 loss of 
L45.6bn, the company last year 
made a small net profit on 
L346bn of turnover. 

The profit. L54Sm, represents 
only a few hundred thousand 
dollars, but is the first net profit 
since the 1960s. 

In the first quarter of this 
year, SGS’s turnover was up by 
80 per cent year-on-year at 
L123bn. The order book was 
174 per cent higher at L224.7bn. 

SGS said it made a net profit 
of L5.4bn (33.2m) in the first 
quarter of 1984. after L23bn for 
research and development and 
L15bn for finance charges. 

The company expects - this 
year to sell half of its products 
in Europe. 


INTERNATIONAL APPOINTMENTS 


New York Stock 
Exchange elects 
new chairman 

« NEW YORK STOCK EX- 
CHANGE has elected Mr John 
U. Phelan, Jr, chairman and 
chief executive officer, succeed- 
ing Mr William M. Batten. Mr 
Phelan was president and chief 
operating officer. Hr William M. 
EUinghms becomes executive 
vice chairman of the E x c h a n ge. 
He will also serve as a member 
of the board, subject to member- 
ship approval. Mr Ellin ghaus 
was formerly president of 
AT & T. Mr Roger E. Birk, 
chairman and chief executive 
officer, Merrill Lynch & Co., and 
Mr Michael Cretan, senior part- 
ner, Creem & Creem, were elec- 
ted vice chairmen of the board. 

• Hr Httashl Tanaka, managing 
director of Yamalchi Interna- 
tional (Europe), Loudon, has 


been appointed a director of 
YAMAICffl SECURITIES CO., 
Tokyo. He will continue to be 
based in London as resident 
director, taking overall respon- 
sibility for Yamal chi's European 
and SOddle East operations. 

■ COMSAT world systems divi- 
sion has appointed Mr Francois 
Giorgio as vice presi dent and 
general manager of INTELSAT 
technical services. He assumes 
responsibility for the manage- 
ment of Comsat's engineering 
and technical support to Intelsat, 
the 106 member country co-oper- 
ative organisation of which 
Comsat is the U-S. -participant, 
He succeeds Hr Louis Pollack, 
who will booh retire from the 
corporation. Mr Giorgio has been 
with Comsat since 1965. 

• Mr Alexander P. ZecheQa has 
been elected president, chief 
executive, chief operati ng offi cer 
and a director of CHARTER CO, 
Jacksonville, Florida. Mr Ray- 
mond K. Mason ban relinquished 
the positions of president and 
chief executive but will continue 


as chairman. Mr Zechella was 
executive vice president of 
Charter Go and chairman of its 
Charter Oil Co Unit. 

m Mr Robert B. Onnsby has 
been elected to the LOCKHEED 
CORPORATION’S board. He Is 
group president of the corpora- 
tion’s aeronautical systems 
group, 

9 HOUSTON NATURAL GAS 
CORP has appointed two new 
officers. Mr Floyd C. Wright has 
been promoted to vice-president 
administrative services, and Mr 
Donald H. Gullquist has been 
named treasurer. Mr Wright 
joined HNG in 1950, and was 
director of transportation and 
director of administrative ser- 
vices. Mr Gullquist joined 11NG 
in 1975 as a financial analyst. 

t HrR. Clark Goode, Jr, has 
been named managing director 
of KELLOGG CONTINENTAL, 
Amsterdam, a member of the 
worldwide group of M. W. Kel- 
logg engineering and construc- 
tion management companies. He 
moves to Amsterdam from 


Jakarta, where he had been 
president-director of P.T. Kel- 
logg Sriwidjaja, an I ndone sian 
engineering and construction 
company jointly owned tor Kel- 
logg and P. T. Pupuk Sriwidjaja, 
state-owned Indonesian petro- 
chemical agency. Mr Goode suc- 
ceeds Hr Richard T. Arnett, who 
has returned to Kellogg world 
headquarters In Houston after 
four years as managing director 
of the Amsterdam company. 

• Mr Michael A. Clpollara has 
been named deputy managing 
director for the international 
group of MeCORMICK & CO, 
Baltimore. He joins following 
two years as president of Inter- 
vest, Inc, an investment counsel- 
ing and financial planning com- 
pany which he founded in New 
York. 

• After 20 years with the RHM 
Group Mr J. M. Semple has 
reached retirement age and is 
to be succeeded as president and 
chief executive officer of RHM 
Holdings (USA) Inc] Chicago, 
by Mr Bryan Gibbs; Mr Gibbs, 
previously managing director of 


the RHM grocery division in the 
UK, has been in the U.S. since 
the beginning of this year. 

• Mr John A. Timmins, who for 
the past eight years has been 
vice-president of marketing and 
sales of DE HAVTLLAND AIR- 
CRAFT OF CANADA, has left 
and formed Timmins & Com- 
pany, Aerospace Marketing Corp, 
Toronto. 

• Mr John E. f nUagfran, manag- 
ing partner, Stokes Kennedy 
Crowley & Co, has been co-opted 
to the court of the BANK OF 
IRELAND. 

• Mr Arthur G. Cooper has been 
named senior vice -preside nt, 
general manager at LIFETIME, 
New York. 

• Ms Rosemary T. HcFadden has 
been named president of the 
NEW YORK MERCANTILE 
EXCHANGE (NYMEX). She 
succeeds Hr John Elting Treat, 
who resigned to join an invest- 
ment banking firm in Los 
Angeles. -Ms McFadden served 
NYMEX aa assistant legal counsel 
and vice-president; administra- 
tion, before becoming executive 


vice-president in 1982. Her 
responsibilities included adminis- 
tration, dealing, compliance and 
floor operations. 

• Hr Gene Chew, has been 
named vice-president, domestic 
supply and trading, for BP 
NORTH AMERICA TRADING 
INC, Houston, Texas. He had 
ben vice-president West Coast 
operations for BP North 
America Trading at its offices in 
San Pedro, California, since 1978. 

• PA DESIGN, international 
design division of PA Tech- 
nology. has appointed Mr 
Clement Ro u sseau its director 
In Farts. After five yean at 
Raymond Loewy International, 
Mr Ropsseau joined PA Design 
in 1981 to run the consultancy’s 
product design department in 
Paris. He was recently appointed 
vice-president of the Union 
Fran cals des Designers Indus- 
trials, the French professional - 
designers association. 

• Professor Dr Hans Lefeefi has 
succeeded Dr Hans Schaffner as 
a vice-chairman of the board of 
SANDOZ, Basle. 




All of these Securities have been sold. This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 




U.S. $50,000,000 

Wells Fargo International Financing 
Corporation N. V. 

Guaranteed Floating Rate Subordinated Notes Due 1996 

Guaranteed on a Subordinated Basis by 

Wells Fargo & Company 


MORGAN STANLEY INTERNATIONAL 


BANQVE INDOSUEZ 

FUJI INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 

LLOYDS BANK INTERNATIONAL 

Limited 

MITSUI TRUST BANK (EUROPE) S.A. 

MORGAN GUARANTY LTD 
SANWA BANK (UNDERWRITERS) 

Limited 

SUMITOMO TRUST INTERNATIONAL 

Limited 

UNION BANK OP SWITZERLAND (SECURITIES) 
May 10, mb 


GOLDMAN SACHS INTERNATIONAL CORP. 

COMMERZBANK AKTIENGESEILSCHAFT 

IBJ INTERNATIONAL 

Limited 

MITSUBISHI FINANCE INTERNATIONAL 

Limited 

SAMUEL MONTA GU & CO. 
NIPPON CREDIT INTERNATIONAL (HK) LTD. 
SOCIETE GENERALS DE BANQUE Sji . 
SWISS BANK CORPORATION INTERNATIONAL 

Limited 

S.G. WARBURG & CO. LTD. 
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U.S. DOLLAR chons* cm 

STRAIGHTS Issued Bid CMtar dav weak Yield 

Alaska Housing m 94 TOO 894 994 +04 —0^13.13 

American Savings 12 89 125 9F| 964 +04 -HP 1 12-44 

American Saw. 12ft. 89 100 Wi 9A +04 +04 1245 

Australia Com. lift, 90 ICO 864 97 +04 +04 11 JO 

Australis Com. 114 95 300 884 884 +04 0 1248 

Australian I. Dv. 11 89 IS 1914 914 +04 0 11JW 

Bank or Tokyo 114 90 100 904 914 +04 +04134)4 

Beneficial O/S F. 12 91 1Q0 884 894 +04 +04 13.44 

Citicorp O/S 114 99... 100 934 944 +04 -04 124a 

CradHansnlt 134 SI ... WO 974 984 +04 +0413-38 

DNC 114 91 WW SO 189 894 -04 -0413.14 

ONC 114 91 XW 50 188 884-14-1413-28 

Denmark Kad<n. 12 91 100 894 904 +04 0 13-32 

Denmark Kgdm. 124 93 100 904 914 +04 +04 13.45 

Digital Equip. 114 89... ISO 904 934 +04 -04 12-54 
Dutch Mines 11\ 91 ... 150 1984 87 +04 -0413-10 

EDC 114 89 ... 150 914 914 +04 0 12.18 

EEC 12 SO 50 914 904 +04 O 13.00 

TIB 114 90 200 894 90 +04 -04 12-79 

E1B 124 90 100 «4 954 +04 -04 13.14 

SIB 124 94 ........ MO 954 964 +04 -04 T3-49 

Euraflma 124 91 MO 934 94 +04 -04 13-33 

tan. S. Cr. 11 91 WW 200 924 9Z4 +04 +04 11-89 

-lulf a Western 124 89 100 934 994 +04 -04 HM 

111 12 89 1Q0 924 93 +04 -04 1293 

Ind. Bk. Japan 114 89 125 914 914 +04 +04 1L5» 

lnd. Bk. Japan 114 91 100 884 904 +04 +04 13.17 

Int. Ppr. O/S Fin. 12 91 75 944 954 +04 +04 12.62 

ITT FTnan. 114 89 WW 125 854 984 +04 -04 1201 

LTCB 114 69 100 *"4 9* +O4-0ft»12jg 

Macy O/S 114 91 MO 914 914 +04 O 1282 

Mitsui Trust Fin. 12 91 1Q0 894 904 +04 +04 13J» 

Montreal City 124 91... 70 96 954 +04 +0413.11 

Mian. Guaranty 124 89 150 944 944 +04 +04 1297 

Ned. Gesunls 114 91... 75 874 884 +04 -04 1279 

Nowfndland Prow. 13 91 75 101 1014 +04 +04 12-83 

Nippon Credit 114 90... MO 894 904 +04 -04 13.17 

Nippon Tele. 114 90 MO 914 824 +04 +04 1233 

Nova Scads Pr. 114 91 100 904 904 +04 +04.4288 

Ontario Hydro 114 94... 200 874 884 +04 -0413.21 

PK Banken 12 90 WW 75 884 894 -04 -1413.47 

Prudential 104 93 XW 150 tH14 814 +04 -04 1242 
Quebec Hydra 114 92 100 f91 914 0 -1 12SB 

Quebec Prav. 124 94... ISO 834 944 +04 -04 1201 
Royal Bfc. Can. 114 89 100 814 914 +0\ +04 12S7 

Royal a Ind. Bk. 12 91 GO 92 324 +04 0 1287 

Sears O/S Fin. 114 88 125 944 854 +04 +04 12M 

Sears O/S Fin. 114 91 150 904 914 +04-041275 

S. Pae. O/S Fin. 114 89 75 t884 884 o -04 13-10 

Sec. Pac. O/S F. 12 82 MO 804 904 0 -04 13JW 

5EK 114 89 100 814 914 +04 -04 12S7 

Shearaon/Amex 124 94 100 90 804 +04 +04 13-42 

Statoil 12 98 100 954 864 +04 0 12A9 

Sumitomo Fin. 124 91 150 9Z4 934 + 04 -0413.72 

Sweden Kingdm. 124 89 200 944 95 +04 -04 13.08 

Texes Inst. int. 114 81 1« 914 914 +04 -04 1298 

Tokal Asia 124 91 100 914 924 +04 +04 T22S 

World Bank 11\ 89 ... 300 814 92 +04 -04 12 Ja 

Yasude T. ft F. 124 89 100 924 834 +04 -04 1228 

Average price changes... On day +04 on week —04 

DEUTSCHE MARK Change on 

STRAIGHTS Issued Bid Offer day week Yield 

Allied Chemical 74 94 125 99 994 +04 +04 7-54 

Ames. lnd. 84 91 . — . 100 1004 1014 +04 -04 8.18 

ANAS 84 91 150 394 1004 0 -04 8-43 

Austria. Republic 74 34 300 964 974 O -04 7JM 

Baxter Travenol 74 94 300 964 974 -04 -04 7/45 

Credit National 84 94... 300 984 394 0 0 321 

Deguase Int. Fin. 74 94 100 101 1014 +04 -04 239 

EEC B 92 300 984 994 +04 +04 8.03 

EIB 8 91 350 584 984 -04 +04 8.07 

ESCOU 8 92 160 384 984 +04 +04 9.12 

Ferrovio Dello St. 8 91 100 994 1004 +04 +04 7-99 

Finland Rep. 74 91 ... ISO *984 974 0 7.71 

Int. Standard Els. 74 90 ICO 8941004 +04 +04 7-39 

Megal Fin. 84 94 150 994 1004 +04 0 223 

MitabsM H. 34 89 WW 300 974 984 -04 -04 3.57 

MiUbthl H. 34 89 XW 300 854 854 +04 +04 4 08 

Nippon Fir. 34 88 WW 30 32i, 931, +04 -1ft 3-77 

Nippon Flour 34 89 XW 30 824 834 +04 +04 4 31 

OKfi 74 88 100 Off, 984 +04 0 7-5S 

PepsiCo O/S Fin. 74 84 350 384 994 +04 +04 7.83 

Reynolds O/S F. 74 M 125 994 994 a +84 7.53 

SNCF 94 93 100 994 934 +04 0 8.18 

Sib. Africa Rap. 84 91 200 994 1004 -04 0 849 

World Bank 74 88 100 994 1004 0 +04 7.73 

World Bank 8 93 ...... 300 B8\ 904 +04 +04 8M 

World Bank 8 98 200 R9 994 +P4 *04 8.06 

Average pries changes... On day 0 on weak +04 

SWISS FRANC Change art 

STRAIGHTS Issued Bid Offer day week TMcf 

Asian Dav. Bank 6 94... 100 994 994 0 0 6.02 

Australis Comm. 54 M 80 864 984 0 0 5J0 

Austria Republic 84 84 150 98 984 +04 +04 560 

Coll route 7 94 ... 80 102 1024 -04 -1 «-86 

Consul Press 64 34 ... 230 984 984 -04 -04 5-34 

EIB 64 96 126 S8 984 -14 -14 848 

Bee. Power Dev. 54 S3 100 984 984 0 -04 542 

Finland Republic 54 94 100 984 984 0 +04 5-83 

Int- Am Dev Bank 8 96 100 984 99 -04 -04 8.07 

Japan Dev. Bank 64 94 100 97 974 —14 -04 5.56 

Japan Fin. Corp. 54 94 100 97 974 0 -04 5-ES 

Kyushu Els. Pwr. 64 92 100 100 1004 -04 -04 5-62 

Lonrto Int. Fin. 84 94 100 101 1014 +04 +0 1, 6-30 

Net. Aust. Bk. 54 M ■. 1Q0 964 984 +04 +04 6-70 

New Brunswick 54 94 100 fW, 974-04 0 H. 78 

Newiccrp 84 54 175 1004 101 0 —04 6-19 

Nippon Express 54 94... MO 96 964 0 0 6.11 

Nip. Vuaen K. K. 64 92 100 974 974 0 -04 G.90 

0KB 54 92 100 984 98 -14-14 5.81 

5 oc- Lux. Cnt 54 S3... TOO 994 894 -04 +04 6.78 


Spain Kingdom 64 92 MO 10141014-04-04 6.16 
Sweden Kingdom 64 94 123 984 994 0 +04 5.77 

Tohoku El. Pwr. 54 92 MO 98 884 -04 0 S.8G 

Transcansde Pipe 64 82 100 874 984 0 —04 5-6! 

World Bank 64 94 200 974 98 -04 -04 S4I7 

Average price ch ange s ... On day —04 on week —04 

Change on 

yen STRAIGHTS Issued Bid Offer day week Yield 

Aslan Dev. Bk. 74 94 IB 984 984 +04 -14 7-64 

Euroflma 7\ 84 10 964 964 +04 -14 7.63 

lnt.-Ai}i. Dv. Bk. 74 98 19 984 89 +04 -04 7.97 

World Bank 7 94 ...... 20 924 934 -04 -14 7-52 

World Bank 74 93 20 984 884 +04 -14 7.75 

Average pries changes— On day +04 on week —14 


OTHBI STRAIGHTS Issued 

Br. Cel. Hyd. 12 S3 CS 129 
Br. Col. Tel. 124 99 CS 70 
Canadn. Oc. 124 99 CS 60 

EIB 124 91 CS 80 

Loblsw 124 90 CS 3B 

Montreal City 12 90 CS 50 
World Bank 124 90 CS - 75 
Austria Rep 104 83 ECU 100 
GTE Fin. 104 92 ECU... SO 

Amro Bank 8 89 FI 200 

Bk Mesa 81 H. 84 88 FI 100 
Electrolux 8 89 FI ..... 80 

Inc Stand. B. 84 89 FI 100 

PHP 84 89 H- 75 

Rabobank 8 59 FI ...... 150 

QK5 14 98 FFr 400 

Solve? at C. 144 86 FFr 200 
Air Canada 114 94 C— 40 

Commerzbank 114 90 C 25 

CNCL Europe 114 92 E SO 

Denmark 104 89 £...... 75 

EEC 114 94 £. 50 

EIB 104 92 C 50 

Finland Rep. 114 88 C 60 
Fora marks 104 99 E...... 40 

IBJ 114 96 £. 30 

III 104 93 £.... 35 

Inc Stand. El. 114 89 C SO- 

Ireland 114 94 £. 50 

New Zeeland 104 89 £ MO 

BNCF 114 94 C 80 

World Bank 104 89 £... 100 
Electrolux 10 89 LuxFr 500 
CNCL Eur. 104 93 Ui*Fr 600 

FLOATING RATE 

NOTES Spread 

Arab Banking S4 96 ... 04 

BBL Inc 5 99 04 

Banca Naz Laver 54 91 04 
Bank of Montreal 5 96 04 
Bankers Trust 54 96... 04 
Banque Indosuez 54 99 04 
Barclays O/S In. 6 2004 04 

BEG Fin. 64 M 04 

Comma rzfak 54 89 XW 0 
CrodHta rusts ft Bk. 5 96 04» 
Del-lehi Ksngva 54 96 04 
Dreed nor Fin. 54 89... 0 

EDF 64 99 04 

Fnrravio State. 54 99... 04 
Lloyds Euro. 8 2004 ... 904 
Midland Inc Fin. 5 99... 904 
Mart Bk Denmark 64 99 #>4 
Nat. Weac Perp- 5 89... 04 

Neste Gy 64 84 04 

Qatar Land 64 99 ...... fi04 

Queensland Coal 54 96 04 
Sooiete Gen. 54 94 ... 04 

Spain 54 97 04 

Sweden Kdom. 54 2024 04 

Tskugin 54 94 964 

Average price changes... 


Change on 

Bid Offer dsy week Yield 
924 834-04 -0412.88 
934 904 —94 -04 13.08 
1934 934 -04 -O’, 13.20 
1944 94\ +04 -0412.81 
1904 814 -04 -04 13.71 
1964 974+04 0 1237 
1954 964 0 —04 12.74 

1944 944 -04 -04 1131 
1964 974 -04 +04 11-19 
984 99 0 -04 8.10 

984 994 0 -04 832 

984 964 +04 +04 830 
1004 1074 +04 -04 8.42 
984 884 +04 -04 936 
984 99 +04 +04 8.10 
1004 1014 -04 +04 13.79 
1014 1024 -04 +04 HUT 
814 824 0 -041231 
984 99 +04 +0411.64 
834 944 +04 +04 1211 
834 934 +04 -0411.47 
834 944 +04 -04 12.10 
904 914 +04 O 11.77 
9941004 O +041137 
927, 934 -04 -04 11 39 
964 964 +04 -04 1203 
824 93 +04 0 11.67 
964 974 +04 -04 11.44 
91 4 924 +04 +04 1239 
924 934 +04 -04 1132 
814 9Z4 +04 -14 12-22 
93% 944+04-041130 
984 994 0 +0410.13 
894 1004 -04 +04 10.71 


Bid Offer C-dta C.cpn 
tS84 98415/9 1031 
884 984 11/10 11.19 
1984 98 28/10 1134 
994 994 27/10 11.19 
994100 10/8 114 
984 994 21/9 11.06 
974 98 2/9 1036 

99 994 1/6 104 

994 994 21/8 11.19 
974 974 23/8 104 
904 994 10/11 124 
994 994 23/6 114 
994 984 23/9 1056 
984 89 31/9 10.99 

98 984 18/10 1131 
984 984 6/9 1036 
994 99411/8 11 

100 1004 10/11 12.44 

99 994 23/8 10.56 

974 974 11/10 11.19 
994 1ft) 9/11 114 
984 99 IB/8 M.18 
98 98423/8 1036 

974 97422/5 11-19 
984 99415/9 104 

On 1 dsy D on week 0 


C.ytd 

10.88 

11.39 

11.5B 

1133 

11.78 
11.16 

10.79 

10.46 
11.24 

10.74 
1233 
11.70 
10.72 
1031 

11.63 

10.75 
1133 
12.42 
10.66 

11.47 

11.64 
1030 
10.75 
11.45 
1037 


CONVERTIBLE Cmr. Cnv. Chg. 

BONDS date prim Bid Offer day Pram 

Ailnomota 3 99 4/M 1159 9«4 964 +S 2.64 

BBC Bern Bower! 44 96 2/84 108 MS 844 0 1.70 

Defers Sets, Co. 54 8B...M/834813 T118 1194 O -433 

Fnnuc 34 88 1/M 8142 1244 1254 +64 3838 

Fujitsu 3 89 5/84 1320 «4 854 +44 11.82 

Honda Motor 64 38 ... 6/83 8M 1274 1284 +34 1A 4 
Koniahlroku Ph. 4 98... 10/83 673 874 VP, +34 o,65 

Kyowa Hakko 64 87- 2/83 762 1154 1164 +5 7 J» 

Ml neb oa Co. 54 96 5/83 667 1064 1074 -04 -0.51 

Mitsubishi Elec. 54 98 6/83 396 1014 1024 +14 0,23 
Mitsubishi Heavy 44 93 1/84 253 951a 964 +24 4.05 

Murats 34 99 2/84 2939 1054 M64 +24 32-94 

Nippon Oil Co. 34 99... 3/M 1052 1014 1(04 +34 5-70 
Nippon Oil Co. 54 98,.. 4/8S 964 1114 1124 +3 4.60 

Nissan Motor 54 88 ... 4/83 700 1«H, Wl\ +24 71.14 
Ono Pharm. Co. 34 98 3/M M90 14441464 +6 045 

Orient Leasing 54 88... 6/83 2880 113\11«4 +04 -1.96 

Secom 5 96 11/83 2920 1684 1674 +«4 1-61 

Sumitomo Corp. 24 99 5/M 5*3 874 884 +24 096 

Yaraaichi Sec. Co. 6 S3 8/83439.5 124 128 -T -7.21 
Yarns nout hi Ph. 4 90... 10/83 1808 994 1004 +4 26.61 

Nippon Oil 24 92 SwFr 3/M 1052 tIM 1044 -34 6.03 
Nippon Shin 2 92 SwFr 3/M 801 92 93 -04 35.03 

Snzsu Ppr. 24 92 SwFr 4/M 677 118 118 —14 —328 

Awes 5 92 DM -12/83 520 1024 1034 +04 21-52 

Sum Realty 64 92 DM 2/83 385 1434 1444 -94 -6-18 

© The Financial Times Ltd.. 1884. Reproduction in whole 
or In part In any form not pe rmit ted without written 
eonsenc Data supplied by DATA STREAM International. 


EUROBOND TURNOVER 

(nominal value in ?m) : 

Bare- 
Cede! .dear 

US. ¥ bonds 

Last week ... 15.9734 13J3L* 
Previous week 11,336.5 1L31&2 
Other bonds 

Last week ... L53&0 ZjOStS 
Previous week 1,765.7 SW-4 


* No information available — 
previous day’s price. 

t Only one market maker 
supplied a price. 

STRAIGHT BONDS: The yield 
is the yield to redemption, of 
tiie mid-price; the amount Isned 
is in millions of currency units 
except for Yen bonds where it is 
in billions. Change on week— 
Change over price a week 
earlier. 

FLOATING RATE NOTES: 
Denominated in dollars unless 
otherwise indicated. . '.Coupon 
shown is minimum. Q.dte=Date 
next coupon becomes effective. 
Spread = Margin above six-month 
offered rate (t three-month ; 
S above mean rate) for- U A 
dollars. C.cpn = The current 
coupon. C.yld = The current 
yield. 

CONVERTIBLE BONDS: De- 
nominated in dollars unless 
otherwise indicated. Chg. day= 
Change on day. Cnv. date = First 
date for conversion into shares. 
Cnv. price = Nominal amount of 
bond per share expressed in 
currency of share at conversion 
rate fixed at issue. Prem= Per- 
centage premium of the current 
effective price of acquiring 
shares via the bond over the 
most recent price of the shares- 

The list shows the 200 latest 
international bonds for which 
an adequate secondary market 
exists. The prices over the past 
week were supplied by: Krediet- 
bank NV; Credit Commercial dc 
France; Credit Lyonnais; Com- 
merzbank AG; Deutsche Bank 
AG; Westdeutsche Landesbsok 
Girozentrale; Banque Generals 
du Luxembourg SA; Banque 
Internationale Luxembourg; 
Kredietbank Luxembourg*. 
Algernons Bank Nederland NV; 
Pierson, Heldriag and Pierson; 
Credit Suisse/Swiss Credit Bank; 
Union Bank of Switzerland; 
Akroyd and Smlthers; Bank of 
Tokyo International; Blyth, 
Eastman, Paine, Webber Inter- 
national; Chase Manhattan; 
Citicorp International Bank; 
Credit Commercial de France 
(securities) London; Daiwa 
Europe NV; EBC; First Chicago: 
Goldman. Sachs International 
Corporation', Hambros Bank; IBJ 
International; Kidder Peabody 
International; Merrill Lynch; 
Morgan Stanley International; 
Nomura International; Orion 
Royal Bank; Robert Fleming and 
Co.; Samuel Montagu and Co.; 
Scandinavian Bank; Societe 
Generate Strauss Turnbull; 
Sumitomo Finance International; 
S. G. Warburg and Co.; Swiss 
Bank Corporation International; 
Wood Gundy. 

Closing prices on June 1 
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SHIPPING 


The last few years have been tough for owners and builders of ships. Some 
markets are improving as key economies pick up, but the d ominan t mood is by no means 
optimistic. The Fostdonia shipping exhibition in Greece this week will be 
a focal point for the maritime industry 


BY ANDREW FISHER 

SHIPPING CORRESPONDENT 


THE WORLD'S shipping in- 
dustry Is emerging from the 
worst recession that shipowners 
can remember. Last year the 
first glimmerings of improve- 
ment emerged, and. the 
recovery is likely to continue 
at a faster rate of knots this 
year. 

But there is still plenty of 
scope for the Jeremiahs — and 
there is no shortage of those in 
shipping and shipbuilding. The 
total of world cargo tonnage Is 
still far above present and 
potential demand, and ship- 
building capacity considerably 
exceeds the needs of the 
market 

Scrapping levels, especially 
for tankers, have been high. 
Countries with major shipbuild- 
ing industries have been cut- 
ting back their capacity for 
adding to the world’s fleets. 
Yet the surpluses remain, 
ominously overhanging ship- 
ping markets in which recovery 
is fragile, at best 

Adding to the concern of 
many shipowners are the ambi- 
tious plans of container com- 
panies, such as Evergreen of 
Taiwan, and UJS. lines, to 
boost their fleets and begin 
round-the-world services. Other 
international container and 
bulk shipping groups have also 
begun to invest heavily. 

T.flrp the tanker and bulk 
curler sectors, the container 
trades are already over sup- 
plied. All three have variously 
felt the benefits this year of the 
fast growth of economic 
activity in the XSJL and the 


more hesitant rises in Europe 
and the Far East Expanding 
world steel output is giving the 
bulk carrier market more 
buoyancy, while the force of 
the UJS. surge has been felt 
across the Atlantic and Pacific 
on general cargo routes. 

But rate increases to date 
have been by no means enough 
for most owners, especially 
those in Europe with high cost 
fleets. The last few years have 
also been a testing time for the 
banks, some with several bil- 
lion dollars lent out to the 
Industry. 

Bankers' patience has, 
indeed, worn thin on some 
occasions. Mr Frank Narby’s 
Cast/Eurocanadian operation 
and Hellenic Lines, headed by 
Mr Gregory Callimanopnlos, 
both ran aground as a result of 
financial over-exposure, during 
prolonged recession and tough 
competition. 

Innovative 

All of the major oil com- 
panies have been steadily 
reducing their tanker fleets, no 
longer feeling it necessary to 
have vast numbers of VLCCs 
(very large crude carriers). 
For some years now. it has 
been clear that supertankers 
have, bad their day, though a 
number will remain. Oil comes 
increasingly to major markets 
on short-haul routes from 
Mexico, Alaska, or the North 
Sea. 

The latest attacks on ship- 
ping in the Golf as a result of 
the Iran-Iraq war highlighted 
the problems of the VLCCs and 
their big sisters, the ULCCs 
(ultra large). Closure of the 
Gulf, whether by force or 


because of owners’ refusal to 
go there, would virtually elimi- 
nate employment for super- 
tankers. 

Large numbers are still ] aid- 
up. though Idle tonnage figures 
have crept down In the past 
few months. Other ships are 
used for oil storage. The busy 
scrapyards of Taiwan, South 
Korea and elsewhere will 
certainly have no shortage of 
raw material in coming years. 

The more innovative of the 
world’s shipowners — those who 
have decided to stay in the 
business at all — are now look- 
ing at new ways of keeping a 
profitable stake in the game. 
Whether through partnerships 
with other countries, moves 
into the offshore scene, or 
specialisation in roll-on /roll-off, 
ear carrying or other forms of 
shipping, they have been 
forced to embrace more 
modem concepts of transporta- 
tion. 

Ranks have encouraged this 
approach. Some have sought 
to encourage shipowners to 
diversify from shipping. At a 
recent seminar held In Greece 
with Just this atm in mind, Mr 
Michael Kevell, a shipping 
finance expert with Marine 
Midland Bank of the UJL, 
made a telling point. 

“If one analysed the return 
on capital for the Greek ship- 
owner over tiie past few years, 
I think it would show that the 
results ranged between 2 per 
cent and a negative percentage 
per awnnm — in other words 
totally unacceptable and the 
recipe for bankruptcy.** 

He stressed this was not 
meant to encourage a panic 
exodus from the Industry. But 
owners should consider other 


Emphasis 




avenues of Investment to run 
in parallel with shipping. 
Bonds, property, and energy 
were some suggested by the 
bank. Some leading ship- 
owners, whether in Hong Kong, 
Norway, or the UK have bunt 
np substantial foreign and 
local real estate and other non- 
shipping interests in recent 
years. 
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Some bankers have also 
emphasised that because of 
high over-capacity in world 
shipyards, future market up- 
turns are likely to be smartly 
nipped in the bud. Prices of 
new ships have sunk to low 
levels in the last couple of 
years, encouraging some 
owners to take advantage, 
especially as financing terms 
are often tempting. 

The maritime scene has been 
given some painful structural 
jolts since the early 1970's oil 
crisis. All the efforts of yards 
to put In massive facilities to 
build VLCCs and ULCCs are 
now seen to have been mostly 
wasted. The tanker boom was 
short-lived and its aftermath 
led to some ferocious financial 
blood-letting among tanker 
owners and shipbuilders. 

To stay in business, if they 
can, yards have been forced to 
slim capacity, discard jobs, and 
modernise. Even then, profits 
are hard to earn. The rapid 
rise of South Korea as a force 
in shipbuilding to rival the 
mighty Japanese has put more 
pressure an a fraught market. 
Japan’s earlier expansion took 
place when orders were moving 
ahead. Korea’s has come when 
they have dwindled. 

Shocks to the established 




maritime order have also come 
from outsider shipping lines 
who have cut rates on sche- 
duled routes and forced the 
organised conference group- 
ings on to the defensive. Some 
of the outsiders, like Mr Narby, 
are now off the scene. But 
they have made their mark, 
most recently Evergreen with 
its huge filbn investment pro- 
gramme in ships and equip- 
ment. 

It is to tiie strength and 
stamina of world economies 
that shipowners are now look- 
ing to see if ship values and 
freight rates can rise enough to 
bring a return to profit. But 
there are few illusions that a 
new boon is just around the 
comer. 
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SHIPPING is not the oaregii- 
latedt freebooting business 
that many outsiders may 
fondly imagine. Adventure 
and romance are the last 
things to figure in the 
modern shipowner's thinking 
in a world which increasingly 
stresses shipping as Just one 
link in the overall transport 
chain. 

These days, It has become 
harder than ever for the Indi- 
vidual entrepreneur to cut a 
profitable figure on the ship- 
ping scene. Giant consortia 
have been formed to make 
the massive investments 
needed to boy modern con- 
tainer and roll-on/ roll-off 
ships which provide many of 
the regular cargo liner ser- 
vices between major ports. 

General cargo shipping — ex- 
cluding loose bulk cargoes 
tike iron ore, grain, or oil 
—can be roughly divided in- 
to the equivalent of bus and 
taxi services. Greek owners 
have traditionally concen- 
trated on the taxi side, mak- 
ing ships available for trips 
to anyone willing to charter 
them. 

It Is the bus services, a 
perhaps over modest analogy 
when the size and complexity 
of modem cargo liners is 
considered, which are now 
feeling the regulatory 
draught as developing 
nations attempt to obtain a 
larger share of trade in goods 
to and from their shores. 

Last October saw the com- 
ing into force of the United 
Nations liner code, a docu- 
ment much debated and 
agonised over in the nine 
years since It was adopted in 
1974. Put simply. It seeks to 
allot liner cargoes so that 
importing and exporting 
countries each have 40 per 
cent and cross-traders the 
rest 

But tiie liner code Is not 
actually that easy to pin. 
down. For one thing, the 40- 
40-20 formula Is not spelt out 
In the wording of the code, 
though it has become a 
fe&safly way of describing its 
possible effects. For another, 
dcrebpei countries disagree 
over whether or not to accept 


it The U-S. is against while 
the EEC has worked out a 
compromise to mitigate its 
impact 

Yet another complication 
stems from the tremendous 
changes which have taken 
place In the liner sector over 
the past decade. No longer do 
the conferences, the numerous 
cartels which set rates and 
schedules among their mem- 
bers, dominate liner trades. 
Competing, lower price out- 
sider lines have barnstormed 
on to the market, not all with 
success. 

When the code was formu- 
lated under the auspices of 
the United Nations Confer- 
ence on Trade and Develop- 
ment (Uuetad), outsiders had 
weD under a tenth of liner 
business. Now. it is more 
like 46 per cent and even 
more on some routes. The 
code, however, is designed to 
apply only to conference 
lines, though some of the 
developing countries want it 
to apply to outsiders also. 

Undeterred 

The majority of liner trade 
is carried out between de- 
veloped countries and will not 
be affected by the code. Just 
over 30 per cent is between 
developed and developing 
nations, with only 5 per cent 
between the developing coun- 
tries themselves. The code, 
noted Hoare Govett, the 
London stockbrokers, “does 
not appear to be the danger 
to established operators that 
it was once thought to be.” 

Uuetad also has its eyes 
on the dry bulk cargo and oil 
sectors of world shipping. 
Expressing the view of 
most western companies, Mr 
William Henries - Wilson, 
chairman of Britain’s Ocean 
Transport and Trading, said: 
“I very earnestly hope that 
in the years to come, we are 
not going to see a UN bulk 
code.” 

But Unetad, with the de- 
veloping countries backed by 
the Soviet Union and China, 
is unlikely to he put off by 
such objections, however 
vigorous. 
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Mitsui Ol&K. Lines: 
Time, Tide and 
Transportation .Z 
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Communications have taken great leaps forward with the advent of satellites. One 
of these, the International Maritime Satellite (INMARSAT) is proving invaluable to 
shipping companies like NYK. Today, NYK has more than 40 ships in its extensive fleet 
equipped with INMARSAT receivers/transmitters. Communications, especially in areas 
where conventional radfo signals were ineffective, have increased safety and service 
efficiency enormously. The INMARSAT communications system is only one example of 
NYK’s continuing efforts to upgrade its transportation services Others indude our Inter- 
modal transport service and the diversity of vessels available. They're ail part of the 

friendly, efficient service that NYK users have come to expect over the past 99 years. 
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Ocean transportation remains 
as much a primary means of 
commerce among nations in this 
age of extra-terrestrial expansion 
as it was a century ago when 
Mitsui O.S.K. Lines first committed 
itself to bringing shores and peoples together. 

So much and yet so little nas changed since then. 
Today, Mitsui 05. K. Lines is one of the world's 
premier shipping companies with the latest 
technology and equipment 
But like the steadfastness of the ocean itself, 
the company's commitment to service remains. 

And will, as long as there are oceans to sail. 
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With world overcapacity at around 40 per cent, shipbuilders see little chance of making profits. Andrew Fisher reports 

Bleak prospects for shipbuilders despite yard cutbacks . . . 


JAPAN, long the world’s leader 
in shipbuilding, is trying hard 
to keep its faith in an industry 
that has been ravaged so 
fiercely in recent years. 

The conn ay’s yards won a 
vast number of orders last year 
— many of them domestic — 
and are mostly full until the 
end of 1985. This is more than 
can be said for yards elsewhere, 
notably in Europe. 

But the industry will be hard- 
pressed to make any money 
from the new work. Shipbuild- 
ing prices bad plummeted by 
the start of last year, a trend 
which encouraged owners to 
step into the market while the 
cost was low. One Japanese 
company, the heavily loss- 
making Sanko which is being 
restructured, ordered as many 
as 123 vessels. 

The emphasis in last year’s 


new ordering was on bulk car- 
riers, mostly handy size of 
20,000-40.000 dwt But despite 
the ordering spree, with Nor- 
wegian, Greek and Far Eastern 
shipowners joining in, prices 
have stayed low. Japanese 
builders, not to mention those 
in Europe, see little chance of 
making money for some time. 
Even the aggressive South 
Koreans are wondering how to 
fill their vast new capacity, as 
they rapidly complete existing 
orders. 

Japan’s Ministry of Transport 
recently called for a new 
approach to the industry, which 
“has been struggling in the 
mire of worsening business 
results and other problems." Xh 
spite of past cuts in capacity, 
no improvement was foreseen. 

First, world economic growth 
would not be enough to pro- 


mote a surge in demand for 
new ships. Secondly, countries 
outside Japan and Europe — 
it mentioned none by name, 
but Korea and China are ob- 
vious examples— were now com- 
peting strongly in the ship and 
machinery markets. 

Thirdly, and most worrying 
politically, “as the West Euro- 
pean shipbuilders increasingly 
lose their competitiveness, their 
attitude toward Japanese 
builders may become increas- 
ingly severe." Yards in Europe 
certainly feel no particular 
affection for the Japanese after 
their concerted sprint to the top 
of the shipbuilding league. All 
are still suffering from the 
collapse in demand which fol- 
lowed the effect of the 1973 oil 
crisis on the tanker market 

Whether at the modern 
Nagasaki yard of Mitsubishi, the 
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but business booms 
for the breakers 


" SHIPBREAKING is not a 
gentlemanly business,” com- 
mented Lambert Brothers 
Shipping by way of advice to 
any small shipowners seeking 
the best scrap price for their 
redundant vessels. The London 
shipbroker counselled the use 
of a negotiating intermediary 
rather than the direct approach 
to the demolition yard itself. 

Shlpbreakers, mostly in the 
Far East, continued to do a 
substantial trade last year. 
Tankers again dominated the 
scrap figures, as owners sought 
to rid themselves of the VLCCs 
and ULCCs (very and ultra 
large crude carriers) that have 
been such a burden since the 
oil price soared a decade ago. 

Since 1978, some 200 VLCCs 
and ULCCs totalling over 46m 
dead weight tons have been sold 
for scrap. Last year’s total was 
65, including the world’s second 
biggest ship — the six-year old 
555,000 dwt Pierre Guillaumat 
which was sold for $8m to a 
South Korean breaker. 

Another VLCC, the Amoco 
Chicago (235,000 dwt), was a 
mere four years old when she 
was sold to Taiwan. Oil com- 
panies sold about 6m dwt for 
demolition last year and inde- 
pendent owners some 20m dwt. 
Exxon, the U5. oil major, sold 
L4m dwt, including five VLCCs; 
since 2975, the group has dis- 
posed of 7.5m dwt of tankers 
and combined carriers (also 
able to carry dry bulk cargoes) 
to scrapyards. 

Intertanko, the Oslo-based 
body representing independent 
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♦anker owners, has been doing 
Its best to spread the demoli- 
tion message. Following its en- 
couragement to China in 1982 
to enter the market, that coun- 
try did so last spring by pur- 
chasing ships up to 139,000 dwt. 

Thailand has also come on 
to the scene, and Intertanko ex- 
pects it to build up its demoli- 
tion busines sthis year. But 
the main forces in the scrap 
trade remain Taiwan and 
Korea. Pakistan has taken one 
VLCC in each of the past two 
years, while India has concen- 
trated on smaller dry-cargo ves- 
sels. 

Strong attempts have been 
made to Interest other coun- 


tries In ship scrapping, but with 
little success. If an owner 
wants to scrap a large vessel 
that happens to be in the wrong 
part of the worhl, a costly 
voyage to the Asian scrapyards 
is necessary. Some scrap sales 
have been made to South 
America, while schemes to 
build up demolition in Greece 
have failed to make progress. 

Taiwan handles about 60 per 
cent of the demolition business. 
Last year, the world's ship scrap 
sales totalled 33m dwt against 
29m dwt the year before. The 
1983 total was more than twice 
that of 1981 and three times 
that of 1980. 

A key event in the industry 
last year was the ending of the 
Taiwanese cartel, which had 
been reactivated in 1982. Called 
tiie chtm Dismantled Vessel 
Trading Corporation (CpVTC), 
Its aim had been to bring prices 
down. In this it succeeded. By 
the end of 1982, scrap levels 
were below $90 per lightweight 
ton (ldt) after being well over 
3 100 in mid-1981 and more than 
twice that level in spring 1980. 
Taiwanese prices for tankers 
ended 1983 at around $130 per 
ldt (the weight of the snip with- 
out cargo), though -owners had 
hoped for better prices. 

The shipping industry has not 
given up hope of persuading 
more countries to develop scrap 
facilities so as to help owners 
reduce the world's considerable 
tonnage surplus. Liberia and 
Egypt are among the latest 
candidates to start wielding the 
scrapping gear. 


slimmed down arifi now profit- 
able Kockums in Maimo, 
Sweden, the defunct Weser yard 
in Bremen, or the newly con- 
fident Harland and Wolff in 
Belfast, tiie towering cranes and 
huge docks are a painful 
reminder of the high hopes that 
once reigned in the industry. 

The MoT did not spell out 
exactly what it had in. mind for 
the new “long-term vision” it 
desired for the Industry in 
Japan. It worried about the 
ageing of production facilities 
and the workforce, as well as 
the likelihood of chronic com- 
petition among domestic yards. 
With the fast growth of high 
technology and service indus- 
tries, shipbuilding could lose 
its prominence! 

Some experts would say it 
already has. While not going 
this far the ministry said: “ It is 
feared that In the near future 
the nation's shipbuilding in- 
dustry will lose its reputation 
and prestige, both at home and 
abroad, as one of the key 
industries.” Its vitality would 
ebb and deterioration would be 
inevitable. ' 

What the mintetxy vaguely 
proposed was improved produc- 
tivity and production systems 
(Including the grouping of 
yards and more automation), 
a revitalisation of industries 
Hnked with shipbuilding, and 
the development of new ship- 
building technologies and high- 
performance ships. 

Shortlived 

in short, the Japanese want 
to prepare their industry for 
a period of much leaner order 
books and fast growing low-cost 
competition. At the start of 
1983, before the short-lived 
jump in orders, the world order 
backlog of 26.6m gross regis- 
tered tons was at its lowest 
since autumn 1979. 

It ended the year, according 
to figures from Lloyd’s Register 
of Shipping, at 32.6m grt Of 
tins. Japes accounted for 43 per 
cent, South Korea for 14 per 
cent, and Western Europe for 
17 per cent. Bat out of the 
actual new order inflow, Japan 







The Royal Princess (above), under construction in Finland for P & O, is due to be completed in the autumn. Here it Is being 

tewed for fitting out in Helsinki 


pulled in as much as 56 per 
cent, Korea 19 per cent, and 
Western Europe little more than 
10 per cent. 

Many European shipbuilding 
executives, inducting ^zasnnas 
Graham Day of nationalised 
British Shipbuilders, reckon 
yards m Europe will be lucky 


to bold on to a tenth of the 
world market. JOS has reduced 
jobs and capacity considerably 
since the 1970s and the pro- 
cess is continuing. Sweden, 
once the world’s number two 
shipbuilder, has also shed much 
of Ms employment and faculties 
in order to keep the industry 


alive. 

Other countries with a strong 
shipbuilding tradition are, with 
varying degrees of reluctance, 
taking strong action to bring 
their industries down to a less 
financially burdensome size — 
West Germany, France, and 
Spain have all announced cuts. 


WORLD SHIPBUILDING ORDERS AND COMPLETIONS 

(m. gross registered tons) 
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The Norwegian industry is a 
shadow of what it was. 

Only the Finnish yards, 
helped by periodic chunks of 
Soviet business and their exper- 
tise in building ice-breaking 
and cruise ships, have managed 
to stay well In the race. Even 
in Finland, though, yards are 
anxious for more business to 
fill order gaps. 

Over-capacity in world ship- 
building has been put at some 
40 per cent. Governments have 
poured vast sums of money Into 
yards to subsidise orders, re-' 
structuring, and investment. The 
EEC, which has tried to get 
. member states to ease the 
. granting of aids, now recognises 
that this is impossible. 

Instead, the Commission Is 
prepared to allow a temporary 
increase in help to the industry 
— member states still have to 
approve this— as long as this is 
combined with further capacity 
cuts and modernisation of re- 
maining facilities. The price gap 
with the Far East often exceeds 
30 per cent. Continued subsidies 
axe seen as inevitable, if the 
whole industry in Europe is not 
to slide rapidly into oblivion. 


John Moore arid Ray Maughan report on insurance and finance for the industry 

Or. 

Insurance premium rates rising sharply 


JRC FLEET DATA 
MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 

With the JRC FDMS, the shipowner is assured of safe and efficient 
shipping management and operations. The JRC FDMS provides 
speedy telecommunications between ship and shore via 
INMARSAT, and flexible shipping data management through direct 
real-time computer circuits connected to on-board data proces- 
sors. All necessary equipment and facilities for linking into exist- 
ing and land-line systems are available from JRC, a worldwide 
leader of marine electronics. 
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LONDON-BASED insurers of 
ships and their cargoes are en- 
joying bonanza-type trading 
conditions. Insurance premunn 
rates, which have faced com- 
petitive pressures tor some 
time, are rising sharply. 

London-based insurers occupy 
am enviable position in world 
marine insurance markets. The 
historical association of Lloyd’s 
underwriters with the insurance 
of chips, dating back nearly 
300 years, means that Lloyd’s is 
probably the oldest established 
insurer in this class of business. 

Lloyd's long association with 
the marine market and its re- 
lationship with London insur- 


ance companies have enabled 
London insurers , to build up a. 
wwnffx nflhig market " . share. 
Around 40 per cent of the 
world’s fleets are insured at 
Lloyd’s and with London insur- 
ance companies. 

Even at times of recession 
and at a time when there is 
worldwide overcapacity in insur- 
ance markets — with too much 
insurance capital seeking busi- 
ness which is not growing at 
the same rate as available 
markets— London is cushioned 
against the worst effects of 
competition. 

A dominant market share Is 
only one factor which era- 
tributes to the underlying suc- 
cess of marine insurers in 


London. The other factor Is 
Qiej»rl^sx5temjwiu?^peraire 
between London Insurers and 
Lloyd’s underwriters, ” 

In conjunction with companies 
which are members of the Insti- 
tute of London Underwriters 
Lloyd's works closely with the 
company market to establish 
rates at agreed levels which are 
expected to be followed through- 
out the market The agreed 
rates are sometimes undercut— 
bat not often. It is understood 
that the agreed rates represent 
an accepted minimum. Under- 
writers are expected to follow 
the rates although they can set 
rates at higher levels above the 
amounts indicated. 

Other factors have helped the 


Finance companies see 
signs for optimism 


M OUR MAIN concern,” as one 
ship tending specialist put it 
recently, M is that our portfolio 
is running off faster than we 
can put new business on.” 

His concern is not at all un- 
typical but in many respects it 
must be a curious attitude given 
that, as bankers say, “ re- 
scheduling is the name of the 
game.’’ 

Debt repayments are being 
restructured and, in addition to 
these lengthening maturities, 
complete moratoria are called 
from, time to time on principal 
repayments and even, in some 
instances, on interest repay- 
ments. Given the uncertain 
prospects for second-hand 
values, it must be a moot point 
whether the banks can always 
be sure that asset cover is ade- 
quate for capitalising interest 
charges. 

Shipowners themselves are 
acutely aware of deepening 
problems of over-capacity posed, 
ironically, by an improving 
outlook for freight rates. 

Potential pitfalls 

For example, Mr Anko de 
Jong, mana g in g director of 
Nedlloyd Bulk, pinpointed the 
potential pitfalls when he 
presented a paper to the annual 
meeting of the International 
Association of Independent 
Tanker Owners in the spring. 
He said that tempting cheap 
credits from finance banks 
could lead to the detriment of 
the shipping market through 
over-capacity. 

The majority of banks have 
a relatively small commitment 
to the shipping industry In 
comparison with their overall 
investment and credit portfolios 
and consequently they may not 
be so reluctant when it comes to 
extending credits, particularly if 
the market shows signs of 
improving. 

Tn de Jong’s view 11 this 
would be disastrous." He hoped 
that banks would get together 
and work out efficient and maybe 
somewhat restrictive credit 


rules to assist in assuring a 
reasonably balanced shipping 
market. 

What chance is there of 
achieving dose banking 
collaboration in the search for 
supply/demand equilibrium? 
The prognosis must be fairly 
gloomy In view of the banks 
continuing hunger for assets and 
earnings. 

The traditionally high margins 
on shipping finance have 
attracted many lenders to the 
industry and margins, as one 
banker put it forcibly, “are 
coming down when, in the light 
of the state of the industry, 
they should be going up.” 

The bankers’ attitudes are 
clearly dictated by the health, 
or otherwise, of their portfolios. 
As a generality, the UK 
clearing banks appear tolerably 
comfortable with the shape 
spread of their Shipping loan 
books and their attitude might 
be described as positive, 
although not exactly sanguine. 

In an ever increasingly com- 
petitive lending markets, the 
principal method of building a 
portfolio now seems to be to 
pick up somebody elae's prob- 
lems. It seems probable that a 
good Shipping name will be able 
to turn to a new bank for re- 
financing if it runs Into prob- 
lems with its existing lender. 
The banks acknowledge that re- 
structuring on such terms is 
difficult but perhaps the most 
likely way of attracting new 
customers. 

Shipping finance companies 
now see signs of optimism, not 
least through the creation of 
new venture funds and their 
restored ability, after a two 
year absence, to put together 
stand-alone projects which do 
not require the backing of 
major first mortgage finance. 

Even so, all financiers to the 
shipping Industry acknowledge 
that cash flow In general is their 
biggest problem. And for the 
UK shipping Industry, at least, 
the chance of building consis- 
tently positive cash flows have 


been dealt a severe blow by the 
Budget provisions for capital 
allowances. 

The General Council - of 
British Shipping has stressed 
recently that “ the Govern- 
ment's proposals (covering capi- 
tal allowances and Corporation 
Tax) mean the loss of free de- 
predation for the UK Shipping 
industry at the worn of all 
possible times;” 

Uncompetitive 

Outlining what it describes as 
“an alarming rate” of loss of 
tonnage the Geqeral Council 
has claimed that “ the Govern- 
ment is proposing measures 
which, for shipping, will inevit- 
ably lead to a smaller, ageing 
and uncompetitive fleet.” 

It said that the Chancellor’s 
proposals “create four major 
problems for shipping com- 
panies. First Is the loss of flexi- 
bility in applying relief to 
erratic movements of profits, 
tax payments, arid cash flows. 
Next are the consequences of 
balancing charges which will 
have a serious Impact on the 
fina ncing of subsequent re-in- 
vestment 

Third is the heavily Increased, 
and what will be a prohibitive, 
cost of acquiring ships through 
leasing. Finally, there is the 
impact on company balance- 
sheets arising from the need 
to provide for deferred tax 
which could affect companies’ 
borrowing ability. 

The Council has recommended 
that the Budget proposals, as 
they relate to the shipping in- 
dustry should be deferred for 
three years. It wants roll-over 
relief for balancing charges to 
be re-introduced so as to 
encourage re-investment and, 
lastly, it is lobbying for the 
conversion of the proposed 25 
per cent writing down 
allowances on a reducing 
balance basis, for new and 
second hand ships, into four 
annual instalments of 25 per 
cent free depredation. 

R.M. 


trading pattern of underwriters 
in London. Wars, and rpmonrs 
oFwaxs have letTjo a sharp in- 
creasr'Ta" wsr risk -rates on 
ships. War risk rates currently 
stand at 7.5 per cent of the 
value of ships hulls for those 
vessels travelling to Kharg 
Island and Bu&hire. They 
have jumped from l per cent to 
the present levels In the last 
few weeks. Earfier this year 
they had jumped from 0.75 per 
cent to 1.5 per cent but bad been 
drifting back to around 1 per 
cent when hostilities in the 
Gulf area escalated in May. 
They were then increased to 3 
per cent and raised to 7.5 per 
cent at the end of May. 

Overall underwriters and 
brokers are reporting that 
market understandings are 
being adhered to in Lloyd’s and 
London insurance companies 
and rates are hardening 
although the values of fleets in- 
sured may be falling. For In- 
stance, a fleet with a value in 
excess at 940m laces an increase 
in its premium costs of around 
30 per cent according to guide- 
lines laid down in the London 
market for the renewal of the 
insurance of fleets this year. 
The shipowner may offset some 
of the increase by agreeing to 
meet a higher proportion of 
each daLm in the form of an 
increased deductible. 

The amount of increase is 
related to a formula based on 


the credit balance of an insured 
fleet. The credit balance is the 
difference between the amount 
of premiums paid by the ship- 
owner for the insurance of ms 
fleet and the claims paid out 
The example quoted above 
would imply that the fleets 
insured had a low credit 
balance. If there had been * 30 
per cent credit balance the 
shipowner might have bad to 
pay only a 15 per cent increase. 
If the balance is 50 per cent 
or more there might have been 
no increase required. 

A fleet with a good under- 
writing record may be paying 
below 1 per cent of hull values, 
while those with poorer records 
could be paying up to 4 per 
cent of hull values. 

The cargo market is more 
competitive where there are no 
joint market understandings. 
However, there Is an agreement 
to respect the leading under-, 
writers rates which are set. 
Again the rates set depend on a 
shipowners* record. • 

Meanwhile' the competitive 
pressures have been relieved by 
the withdrawal of some of the 
overseas underwriting capacity. 
Marine insurance business has 
proved unprofitable for some of 
the companies who have had to 
set low rates in order to attempt 
to win business from the 
London insurance market 

J.M. 
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Andrew Fisher examines how the industry is benefiting from the search for and extraction of oil and gas 


Secure future for 
rig builders 


OQ co mpani es will spend 
buttons ofdoOarg to search 
far and extract an and gas In 
coming years. For the rig 
and platform builders who 
hare made a success in the 
complex and gruelling world 
of onshore. construction, busi- 
ness is likely to be sizeable. 

ft has been estimated that 
am UK and Norway will 
spend around $8bn a year on 
offshore activity for the next 
15 years. Total Investment in 
North Sea. Canadian, UAL, 
and Soviet fields could exceed 
«50tm up to 1988. mostly on 
production plant 

■ Soma yards, like Sweden’s 
Gotaveriken Arendel have 
wa de a profitable success out 
of offshore construction. 
Others, like Scott Uthgow in 


Scotland (recently sold out of 
State and into private hands) 
have not. The oil companies 
which order the rigs are 
tough taskmasters when It 
comes to quality testing. 

Rig owners generally had a 
hard time in 1983, a year 
described by R. S. Platon, 
the Norwegian sbJpbrokers 
as “one of the longest and 
worst years In the Industry's 
relatively brief history.” The 
falling trend of 1982 con- 
tinued, apart from a late and 
strong rise In activity In the 
U.S. Golf. 

Demand for mobile drilling 
rigs fell by a tenth in the 
first eight months. Another 
50 rigs were laid-up, making 
a total of nearly 200 unem- 
ployed rigs. In the last four 
months of the year, however. 


two record-breaking lease 
sales in die U.S. Gulf boosted 
demand for mobile drilling 
rigs In the area by as much 
as 51 per cent 

This polled np the overall 
world level of rig utilisation 
from 73 to 80 per cent in the 
period, even though demand 
in the rest of the world 
eased. The year ended with 
chartering rates at very low 
levels co m p a red with the 
peaks of over two years ago. 

Platen hdd oat little hope 
that the market for semi- 
snbmendble rigs would 
balance out this year. Demand 
would need to grow by at 
least 39 per cent for this to 
happen. There were IS semis 
being built at the turn of the 
year, 16 due for delivery in 
1984. 



Offshore market 


AS OFFSHORE Oil and gas 
exploration has grown many 
shipping companies have 
developed services to match. 
Traditional maritime sectors 
have been through a lean time 
due to recession and oversupply 
of tonnage. Offshore shipping 
provides markets nearer at 
hand and less financially ex- 
hausting for those owners who 
have seen the potential. 

Not that the market is an 
easy one. North Sea chartering 
rates for supply vessels have 
also suffered from too much 
supply. The UK and Norwegian 
Industries have been arguing 
over the British complaint that 
the Imbalance in the sector, at 
least in the North Sea. should 
be righted. UK ships find it hard 
to enter the Norwegian sector, 
while plenty of Norwegian ships 
compete in offshore UK waters. 

More accommodating invest- 
ment rules in Norway, encourag- 
ing private investment in new 
ships for tax reasons, are seen 


as a main element of the 
problem. Norway has said it 
does not discriminate against 
foreign ships. Talks have been 
held at government level and 
the General Council of British 
Shipping has spoken of “unfair 
Norwegian competition." 

Offshore vessels come in 
various stages of sophistication. 
Earlier ones performed straight- 
forward supply and anchor- 
handling tasks for the huge oil 
rigs and platforms. More 
modern ships, such as those 
recently ordered by Stena Line 
of Sweden in the UK, can also 
carry out diving operations, lift 
heavy loads, and do main- 
tenance work on seabed instal- 
lations. They have special 
computer-controlled equipment 
to hold their position in rough 
seas 

Stena operates offshore 
vessels all round the world in 
markets as widely spread as 
Brazil. New Zealand, and 
Mexico, as well as the North 


picks up 

Sea. Wllhelmsen, a big Nor- 
wegian shipping group, has a 
sizeable offshore fleet — it Is 
also a major rig contractor — - 
and last year signed a joint 
venture deal with Tenneco of 
the U.S. to operate in the U.S. 
Gulf. 

Operators hope 1984 will be 
a year of better rates after the 
decline which began in mld- 
1982 and only bottomed out in 
the second half of 1983. With 
exploratory drilling now at a 
high level, rates could improve 
substantially. A number of 
ships are still laid-up, however. 

Owners are keeping a close 
eye on developments near 
China as exploration is stepped 
up. In the North Sea. prefer- 
ence is shifting to the bigger 
anchor-handling/ tug supply 

vessels now being delivered. 
These more powerful and versa- 
tile ships will make it harder 
for older vessels to compete, 
especially as drilling moves 
into deeper and tougher waters. 


Although overcapacity remains immense, the fortunes of all three major shipping trades are improving. Andrew Fisher reports 



Refined oil product carriers, like thb BP ship, have fared better than the big tankers. 
Trade in oil products rose nearly a tenth in the last four years; the erode oil trade fell over 

35 per cent 

Ten years of troubles 
for tanker owners 


JUST OVER 10 years ago, the 
Opec countries plunged the 
world into a financial' and econo- 
mic crisis by hiking the price 
of oil. Tardier markets have 
never been the same since. 

Even people outside the ship- 
ping scene have become aware 
that tankers are now a struggl- 
ing breed. There are far too 
many of them around. The sur- 
plus is a result of over-ordering 
before the oil crisis, reduced oil 
demand in the recession, and a 
switch to other sources of 
supply. 

It is the Gulf which provides 
the bulk of employment for 
VLCCs and ULCCs (very large 
and ultra large crude carriers 
of over 200,000 deadweight 
tons). But they are not needed 
to supply the UJ5. with oil from 
Alaska or Mexico, or to take oil 
from China and Indonesia to 
Japan. Nor does North Sea oil 
travel in supertankers to 
western Europe. 

Thus for many years, owners 
of big tankers have been mostly 
wringing their hands and won- 
dering when freight rates will 
return to economic levels. In 
the Gulf, rates have risen in 
recent months as tensions asso- 
ciated with the Iran-Iraq ware 
have escalated. But attacks on 
merchant ships also have the 
effect of bringing the market to 
a halt. 

The gloom in the tanker 
markets is not total, however. 



Scrapping levels have been 
high in the past two years — in 
1963 alone, 65 VLCCs and 
ULCCs were sold for demolition 
— and new ordering has been 
slight. Moreover, oil consump- 
tion began to rise in the second 
half of last year, though the 
overall figure was down on 
1982. 

Oil tonnage transported by 
sea was up by 12 per cent in 
last year's second half over the 
first half. Growth was even 

more pronounced in ton-miles 


WORLD TANKER 

FLEET 



(million of deadweight tons) 
1981" 1982 

1988 

1984 

Total tankers 

323 

319 

300 

278 

Tankers laid-up 

6 

19 

62 

53 

Tankers operating 317 300 

Combined carriers 

In oil tmdet 13 10 

Operating oil fleet 330 310 

Only vessels above 10,000 dwt included. 

” Jan. l, each year. 

t Vessels able to carry oft or dry cargoes. 

238 

16 

254 

225 

14 

239 


— most of the output growth 
came from Opec — and Oslo 
shipbroking firm R. S. Platou 
reckoned that de m and for 
tanker tonnage must have thus 
been about 15 per cent higher. 

Even so, it will be some years 
before a return to market 
balance is reached for the big 
tankers. At the start of 1984, 
the VLCC fleet totalled 151m 
dwt, said Platou. Of this, 43m 
dwt was laid-up, another 10m 
dwt was otherwise inactive, and 
25m dwt more was steaming 
slowly to conserve fuel and 
lengthen employment. 

Vet at the 1983 scrapping 
rate of 16m dwt for VLCCs, it 
would take five years to break 
up 78m dwt As demand for 
tonnage grows slightly in 
coining years and if scrapping 
Is kept up, the balance between 
supply mid demand could be 
reached in 1987. If scrapping 
slows down, it may not be until 
1989. 

Prospects for product carriers 
(transporting refined petro- 
leum) seem brighter, though. 


ii. 
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Steel 
revival 
boost for 
bulk ships 


THE KEY to the health of the 
bulk carrier market is the 
progress of the steel Industry. 
Thus the recent rise In world 
steel output is good news for 
owner of bulk vessels, who 
have aeon freight rates fan to 
dismal levels in recent years. 

This sector, like tankers 
back la the early 1979s, has 
suffered from an excess of 
shipbuilding orders. A 
number of owners became 
starry eyed about the outlook 
for coal shipments, bat the 
optimistic forecasts proved 
unjustified. 

With nearly half of 1984 
gone, however, this year’s 
trend appears considerably 
more favourable than that of 
the past two years. Eggar 
Forrester, the London ship- 
broker, spoke recently of 
justification for “an optimis- 
tic view of developments for 
the rest of the year.” 

Why the upbeat tone in Its 
latest market review? With 
demand for ships rising, 
chartering volume has led to 
the absorption of a net addi- 
tion of 4.4m deadweight tons 
of bulk and combined cart 
tiers since the start of the 
year. Newly built vessels of 
2-5m dwt and 2Am dwt out of 
lay-up were offset by L6m dwt 
lost through casualty and 
demolition sales. 

Last year, world steel out- 
put was around 3 per cent 
higher. So far In 1984, growth 
has been much more rapid— 
about 26 per cent in the first 
quarter. This has pulled up 
ore shipments on the major 
trades from Australia, South 
America, and South-East Asia 
to Japan, from Brazil, Africa, 
and Canada to Europe, and 
from C an ada to the VA 

Also benefiting have been 
coal exports from the UA 
east coast (up 17 per cent 
In the first quarter over the 
same period of 1983), while 
Japan's Imports of coking 
coal were over 20 per cent 
higher. 

Prominent in the Iron ore 
trades are the big ships of 
86^00 dwt or more. These 
are also being increasingly 
used in the coal trades, partly 
to the detriment of the Pan- 
ama Canal which ean only 
take vessels up to this level. 
Such large vessels increas- 
ingly load in South Africa, 
C anad a and Australia. 

’ They also tend more to sail 
from ports on the U.S. east 
coast to the Far East — avoid- 
ing the canal — topping up 
at terminals along the way, 
sack as Richards Bay in 
South Africa. Last year’s spurt 
in balk carrier orders, mainly 
to the benefit of Far Eastern 
yards, hardly touched the Mg 


With new bolldlng prices 
at rock bottom, a number of 
owners piled Into the market 
for new handy size (29-46409 
dwt) bulkers. At the start of 
this year, some 13m dwt was 
on order, about a fifth of the 
existing fleet In this category- 
Much of the fleet was old and 
thus uneconomical on fueL 

In the 89,006 dwt pins 
range, the order book was only 
5m dwt, according to Platou, 
the Norwegian shlpbroker, 
with GO per cot of the fleet 
at least ten years old. 
Second-hand values of the 
existing Mg ships soared last 
year by 79 per cent or more, 
as Steel output shot ahead in 
Japan and the EEC and iron 
ore rates improved. 

For grain, the third major 
balk commodity, prospects are 
less hopeful. The trade Is 
much more subject to short- 
term price shifts, hot little 
chance Is seen of an overall 
rise in grain shipments after 
last year's 7.5 per cent drop. 
This was mainly due to good 
harvests in the USSR and wes- 
tern Europe and lower im- 
ports. 


Container fleet expanding 


THE CONTAINER Shipping 
sector is doing well this year. 
The strength of the U.S. 
economy has propelled the 
growth of imports from Europe 
and Asia and freight rates have 
been increased on major routes 
after a long period of decline 
anH sta gna tion 

Even so, there is still plenty 
of cause for nervousness. In 
ting , as in other shipping 
sectors, over- capacity is a 
problem. And it is one which 
is expected to become worse as 
the world’s fleet grows through 
deliveries of orders placed by 
major lines. 

On tiie North Atlantic, where 
operators have lost heavily in 
recent years, container ships 
have been sailing fall to the 
U.&, while carrying rather less 
in the other direction, partly 
a reflection of the strong dollar. 

Present overcapacity is put 
at least at 20 per cent. Still to 
exert their full force on con- 
tainer shipping markets are the 
plans of Evergree n of Taiwan 
and U.S. Lines, both of which 
are investing heavily and will 


start round-the-world services 
soon. 

Evergreen’s total investment 
in new ships, containers and 
other equipment is set to exceed 
glbn. Its two-way global service 
starts at the end of July and 
it will eventually be the world’s 
biggest container group, out- 
distancing Sea - Land (U.S.), 
Maersk (Denmark), Tung 
(Hong Kong), and Overseas 
Containers Ltd (the UK-owned 
OCL consortium). 

Heavy investment 

U.S. Lines, however, will have 
some of the world’s largest 
ships — now being built in South 
Korea — while European con- 
sortia Barber Blue Sea (whose 
container/roU-on, rof] -off Ships 
already go round the world) 
and Atlantic Container Line 
(also embracing the ro-ro con- 
cept) have also been investing 
heavily. 

Yang Ming, another Taiwanese 
company, has just ordered new 
ships. Lykes of the U.S. also 
plans to expand its fleet. The 
major Greek liner (scheduled 


cargo route) company, Hellenic, 
fell financial victim last year to 
low rates and high competition 
in the Middle East after its own 
heavy investment programme. 

The next three years are seen 
as “ the most physically rigorous 
in terms of market changes 
since the container ‘revolution’ 
of 1968-72 ” by Container 
Insight, a new quarterly. The 
challenge of Evergreen and U.S. 
Lines and the likely reaction of 
other lines means that 1984-86 
“ will be so financially tight that 
everyone’s cost-effectiveness will 
be tested to the limit.” 

Stiff competition on major 
routes, with non-conference out- 
sider lines creaming off much 
of the business at undercutting 
rates, has already left finances 
exposed. In real terms, rates 
charged by major lines has 
fallen: Container Insight noted 
that rates between North 
America, Europe and the Far 
East rose only 23 per cent in 
197663 against inflation of 
more than twice this. 

Recent rises have brought 
most rates baric up to levels of 
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a few years ago. But the new 
capacity coming from Ever- 
green, U.S. Lines and others 
could well usher in a further 
debilitating ronnd of price 
battling, “which will nullify 
the relative progress made in 
recent months on tire freight 
rates front” 


iralBont 
power , 

pack. 

That’s the“K”Line 
Power Pack. An unbeatable 
combination afloat and ashore. 
V Serving your marketing needs 
better. The power of the 
10,000,000-ton“K”Line 
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ships carrying cargoes of all kinds. 
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SHIPPING IV 



On this page, a look at how four of the major shipping regions are faring and an examination of their prospects 

North Europe adopts 
specialist approach 



. « y . . , 





The Kowloon Bay, built in West Germany, serves the 
Europe-Far East route of Britain’s Overseas Containers 
Limited (GCL). Competition on the route is likely to 
become tougher in coming years 


SHIPOWNERS in nonfeem 
Europe have become used to 
that embattled feeling caused 
by recession, lower cost com- 
petition from the Far East and 
elsewhere, and political 
pressures aimed at giving a 
greater share of shipping 
markets to developing coun- 
tries. 

Not surprisingly, the fleets 
of Europe have dfanaosbed con- 
siderably over the past decade. 
The UK fleet peeked at 50m 
deadweight tons fcn 1975, Is now 
less than half this, and is fore- 
cast by the industry to total 
maybe only 10-IZm dwt in 1966 
after budget changes seen as 
inhibiting the wall to invest 

Recent improv e men t s in 
freight rates as world econo- 
mies recover have certainly 
eased some of the gloom in the 
industry. But many companies' 
finances have become so eroded 
— or they have opted out of 
major commitments to the ship- 
ping sector by diversifying 
elsewhere — that they now see 
little chance of competing suc- 
cessfully in certain areas. 

Thus the big oil companies 
(including those In the U.S.) 
have been shedding much of 
their fleets of supertankers. 
British Petroleum has cut its 
fleet sharply and now regards 


Japan losing competitive edge 


JAPANESE shipping companies 
have found nothing but troubles 
since the turn of this year. 
Newspapers have been busy 
with reports of Japan Line and 
SanJco Steamship's financial 
reconstruction by liquidating 
their VLCC tankers, and the 
story that four out of six major 
shipping lines were in the red 
in their business results ended 
Varcb 1984. 

Japan’s merchant fleet, one of 
the largest in the world, is 
facing a turning point, as sea- 
borne cargo movement slackens, 
reflecting Japanese industry's 
increasing tendency towards 
light-weighted, compact and 
high-value-added products. 

Japanese lines have lost their 
competitive edge in their inter- 
national operations. The coun- 
try's crews cost three to five 
times more than those of flag 
of convenience vessels and there 
is increasing competition from 


developing nations. The rising 
cost of Japanese crews reduced 
the ratio of Japanese flag ships 
in the country's merchant fleet 
to 56 per cent in 1982, from 75 
per cent In 1970. 

The problem Is blamed on the 
Government’s 20-year-old ship- 
ping policy which is outdated 
and restricts shipping lines 
from running flexible and effec- 
tive operations. The 1964 policy 
integrated small lines Into the 
six major lines so es to avoid 
excessive competition and to 
strengthen International com- 
petitiveness. 

At first the system worked 
well and the merchant fleet 
expanded to 41.6m gross tons 
in 1982. from 10.8m tons In 1964 
(Lloyds Register of Shipping). 

However, the Government 
Imposed various restrictions in 
return for its protection and 
this seriously hampered the 
shipping companies. Japanese 


flag-carriers are not allowed to 
hire cheap foreign crews, or 
engage in intennodal transport, 
or diversify their shipping 
operations. 

As a result, the proportion 
of the six major lines in the 
nation's merchant fleet declined 
to 40 per cent in 1983 from 80 
per cent in 1964, as medium 
and small lines, free from 
government restrictions have 
gained their strength by 
chartering the flag of con- 
venience ships. 

To work out new policies 
for the shipping industry from 
1985, and to cope with new 
international order such as a 
new U.S. maritime law which 
will be effective in June 1984. 
the Government has set np the 
Council for the Rationalisation 
of Shipping and Shipb uilding 
Industries to conduct a compre- 
hensive study. 

Yoke Shlbata 


its shipping division as a 
separate business entity which 
should be able, eventually to 
stand on Ms own feet rather 
than acting simply as a service 
arm of the oil group. 

"Looking 10 years ahead," 
said a Norwegian banker in a 
recent speech, “it is reasonable 
to assume that very little con- 
ventional tonnage will be run 
by the high-cost European ship- 
ping nations." 

Because of the extreme over- 
capacity in world shipbuilding, 
added Mr Hagne Haga, a top 
executive with Christiania Bank 
of Oslo, “no segment of the 
shipping market will for a long 
period of time be allowed to 
boom." 

Several Norwegian companies, 
such as Jebsen, have agreed 
partnerships with other coun- 
tries to spread the financ- 
ing burden, keep costs under 
control, and gain access to 
cargoes. Like other European 
countries (especially Scandina- 
vian), Norway has made pro- 
gress in reducing crew numbers 
and using more efficient 
tonnage. 

Bat the cost gap remains 
wide. Mr Haga cited the 
difference between the $8,000 a 



Car carriers like this Swedish-owned vessel are in strong demand from exporters in Europe 
and Japan. Some 36 such ships were on order at the year-end 


day it might cost to run a ship 
under the Norwegian flag with 
the $3,500 under the Liberian 
flag of convenience. 

Outside Norway, where the 
tax system favours private 
investment in the industry, com- 
panies like Hapag-Uoyd of West 
Germany, P & O of the UK, and 
Nedlloyd of Holland have all 
been through hard times, 
though the worst now seems to 
be over. More specialised forms 
shipping, whether in offshore 
services, cruises, or roll-on/toLI- 
off vessels, are now Increasingly 
seen as the way ahead. 

Andrew Fisher 


Hong Kong retains 
financial strength 



Bulk carriers have had a mixed time in recent years, though 
rates are improving as trade picks up. The Gddean Al l ian c e 
was built in Hiroshima for a Japanese company. Able to 
carry grain, coal, ore and timber, it can sail into the 
Great Lakes 


“ SHIPPING today” said 
Mr C. H. Tung, “ is really no 
joking matter. It is so bad 
we r * n hardly smile.” 

Most people in the industry 
would readily echo those 
remar ks, made at a recent 
fieatrade conference in New 
Fork. But they would prob- 
ably also envy the resilience 
and relative financial 
strength of the Colony's 
major shipowners, even 
though the plight of the 
shipping markets has not left 
them totally unscathed. 

Along with Sir Y. K. Pan, 
head of World International, 
and Mr Frank Qiao, who 
runs Wah K Wong's shipping 
side, Mr Tung is one of Hong 
Kong’s leading shipowners. 
All three head companies 
which have benefited from 
financial conservatism and 
well-timed investments. 

But while the top com- 
panies provide few excite- 
ments in stock market terms 
- -ami those running them 
tend to steer well clear 
of personal publicity — the 
Colony has had its share of 
upsets on the shipping scene 
recently. 

Net the least o t these 
was the collapse of the 
Carrian group, which built 
up a large p r ope rty empire 
before succumbing last year 
to its o v e r stre t ched ambitions 
and vast indebtedness. 
Carrian had acquired Grand 
Marine Holdings and boosted 


its fleet, whieh then had to 
be gradually sold when the 
parent ran into trouble. 

Wheel ock Maritime, part of 
the Wheeiock Harden trading 
group, also made awkward 
headlines by turning in heavy 
losses in the past two years. 
It has a large fleet, but much 
of it was exposed to the spot 
market, where rates have 
been lew. The result was a 
severe liquidity squeeze. 

Hong Kong owners, who 
have relied extensively in the 
past ou long-term charters 
(notably with Japan), are now 
having to think more flexibly. 
Local hankers point out that 
joint ventures with European 
partners will have to take the 
place of steady charters, as 
markets become more varie- 
gated. 

The big companies have 
diversified strongly. World 
International has strong local 
property and hotel interests, 
while Orient Overseas (Hold- 
ings) Ltd — the publicly 
quoted company of the Tong 
group — owns International 
terminals, office Mocks, and 
insurance interests. 

Low taxes and the Colony’s 
operational freedom have 
helped its shipowners. But 
even their faith in the indus- 
try is being harshly tested by 
the present tough shipping 
environment, not to mention 
the problem of Hong Kong's 
future. 

A.F. 


Greek 

fortunes 

improve 


THIS time last year, relations 
between Greek shipowners and 
the Government were at a low 
ebb over a January 1983 Bill 
introducing strict, and expen- 
sive, crew recycling require- 
ments. 

Since then, shipowners have 
lobbied actively and success- 
fully to have the Bill changed. 
The sting has been taken out of 
the legislation through a series 
of exemptions which, according 
to one shipowner, “amount to 
the abolition of recycling.*' 

The rule on changing crews 
on average every seven and a 
half months— designed to com- 
bat unemployment — now no 
longer applies to new buildings, 
and newlyhought specialised 
vessels. It may also be waived 
depending on employment avail- 
ability conditions, for varying 
crew categories. 

This and other cost-related 
factors, however, such as an 
estimated 240 per cent overall 
increase In crew wages over the 
past two years and a virtual 
doubling of pension fund con- 
tributions from about 18 per 
cent to 33 per cent, have led 
many ships to abandon the 
Greek flag. In 1983, the Greek 
register lost 126 ships totalling 
349.735 gross tons. 

The quality of the Greek 
tonnage has however reportedly 
unproved, with about 83 per 
cent of newly-built ships 
delivered to Greek shipowners 
and most of the high-quality 
second hand vessels, going to 
the Greek registry. 

What shipowners say they 
would like to see, is a govern- 
ment guarantee for all shipping 
loans. “Even at a time of crisis, 
shipping brings in hundreds 
of millions of dollars in valuable 
Invisible earnings for Greece 
in return for zero government 
investment," one shipowner 
says. “ But the Government 
doesn’t seem to recognise this. 
One way would be to follow the 
lead of other countries and 
freeze, then guarantee, loans." 

In terms of s hi oping pros- 
pects, the mood in Piraeus today 
is moderately optimistic. Ship- 
owners say the rescheduling of 
Third Woaid debt has led to a 
limited initial recovery which 
will develop in 1985. 

Andriana lerodiaconou 



Usnave Ship Repair Centre with the expertise for all 
kinds of repairs and conversions to ships of any size. 



Usnave have a skilled work force with the most up 
to date and sophisticated equipment with 8 drydocks 
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WHERE WILL ALL THE 
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UK COMPANY NEWS 


RECENT ISSUES 


Lonrho makes new board resolutions 


Lanxiio has made a further 
move to nominate new directors 
to the boa rd o f House of Fraser, 
the department store group. 
Late. on Friday ev ening , Lonrho 
delivered, requisitions for dee 
new resolutions to be put at 
Fraser’s annual general meeting 
to Eraser’s Glasgow office. 

Hie move followed the 
reference to the Monopolies 
Commission on Friday morning, 
of the . Lonrho/Fraser situation. 
The reference was effectively 
caused by Lonrho's earlier 
attempt to nominate 12 Fraser 
directors, six of which were aha? 
Lonrho directors and the rest 
were, argued Lonrho, inde- 
pendent. 

It is not yet clear whether 
Lonrho, which owns 29.99 per 
cent of -Fraser's shares, will 
withdraw the earlier resolutions. 
44 That depends on develop- 


ments,” said Mr Paul Spice, a 
Lonrho director, yesterday. 

Hie five resolutio ns nominate 
four directors for election. Mr 
Spicer was not prepared to dis- 
close their identities, but Mr 
Ernest Sharp, a Fraser director, 
said he believed them to be Mrs 
Jennifer d'Abo, chair man of the 
Hyman group, Mr Alexander 
G Amour, a former senior part- 
ner of Carr Sebag, at one time 
stockbrokers to Lonrho, Mr 
George Copus of Standard 
Chartered Bank and Mr Ronald 
Aitken. 

The fifth resolution seeks to 
prevent Fraser from taking any 
action during the period of the 
MMC reference which would 
prejudice the demerger of the 
Harrods store. 

Mr Sharp said “we would re- 
gard these resolutions as equally 
unattractive as the original ones. 


Our view is that they are not 
independent names." 

The Fraser AGM has been 
postponed from the original date 
of June 28. Mr Sharp explained 
that the announcement of the 
MMC reference effectively held 
up the meeting because the 
notice convening it would have 
to set out any 'resolutions to be 
moved. The MMC will have to 
rule whether the resolutions can 
be put. 

Under company law Fraser is 
required to bold its AGM by the 
end of September, and three 
weeks' notice of the meeting has 
to be given. 

Fraser Is now arguing that 
Lonrho's move to appoint four 
directors — and there are four 
unfilled seats on the Fraser 
board which will allow a maxi- 
mum of 18 directors— will alter 
the status quo during a time 


when a Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission Inquiry is under 
way. 

Fraser is to ask the Secretary 
of State for Trade and Industry, 
Mr Norman Tebbit, for a ruling. 

Indications at the weekend 
that Lonrho might oppose the 
re-election of two Fraser direc- 
tors— Professor Roland Smith, 
the chairman, and Mr Ernest 
Sharp, a non-executive director 
— has angered the Fraser board. 
Fraser is arguing that such a 
move will also alter toe status 
quo. 

Mr Roland ‘Tiny" Rowland, 
Lonrho's chief executive who 
has a seat on toe Fraser board, 
is running for reelection at the 
stores group. But Fraser is un- 
likely to challenge toe reelection 
of Mr Rowland as it is arguing 
that all existing directors 
should be reelected. 


COMPANY NEWS BN BRIEF 


Lloyds Bank International is 
arranging a £100m medium term 
stand-by Facility on behalf of 
Sears Holdings. The facility is 
being syndicated among a 
limited number of UK and North 
American banks. 

There is no present intention 
to utilise the facility. Lloyds 
Bank International is the agent 
Bank, and terms have not been 
released. 

★ * * 

The following securities have 
been added to toe FT Share 
Information Service: 

Biotechnology In vs (Section: 
Trusts, Finance, Land) 

Fledgeling Japan Invs (Ord & 
Warrants) (Trusts, Finance, 
Land) 

Meadow Farm Prodaee (Foods) 

New Zealand Oil & Gas (Oil 
& Gas) 

Plantation & General Invs 
(Plantations, Teas) 

Hameo Oil Services (Indus- 
trials) 

Weber Hldgs (Property) 

* it Hr 

The issue of securities In 
Sentinel Vehicles to raise 
£946,000 before expenses was 


completed on June L The Issue 
which has been subscribed by 
six new Institutional Investors, 
comprised 50,400 ordinary £1 
shares at £15 each and £189,000 
nominal of 1L5 per cent sub- 
ordinated debentures 1989-93 at 
par. 

Following the Issue toe ordin- 
ary share capital - of Sentinel is 
valued at about £L6m. Hie issue 
was made In conjunction with 
J. Henry Schroder Wagg and Co. 

Sentinel, formed in November 
198 1, Is based In Hampshire and 
has developed its own glass rein- 
forced plastic product known 
as 44 Sentmax” which is used 
for armouring cash-in-transtt 
vehicles and for other physical 
security applications. 

The main purpose of the issue 
is to provide funds to repay loans 
and 'to finance planned expan- 
sion. 

★ * 

The Berry Pacific (Sterling) 
Fund has announced an amend- 
ment to results for the period 
from April 1 1983 to the end of 
December 1968, wben net income 
should be £94£51 and not 
£473,842 as stated by the com- 


pany at the end of last March. 

The incorrect figure contained 
income carried forward from toe 
previous period to the end of 
March 1988. 

,* * ★ 

The directors of English. 
National Investment have 
pointed oat that a proposed 
capitalisation of shares 
announced with toe results for 
the year to end-March 1984 are 
still under consideration and will 
not be sent with toe annual 
report to shareholders. 

The capitalisation proposals 
are on toe basis of one new pre- 
ferred ordinary for every two 
preferred ordinary and for every 
two deferred ordinary shares. 

★ * * 
Progress made in restructuring 
at Howard and Wyndham is 
shown In toe results for 1963, 
say toe directors. Pre-tax losses 
have been reduced from £312.000 
to £85.000, although second naif 
profits are down from £225,000 
to £145,000. 

Sales moved ahead from 
£3.89m to £4.70m. 

The company now has a 38 per 
cent holding lnW. H. Allen and 
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AAL/CO- AMARI METALS INC -AMARI PLASTICS -AMARI WORLD STEEL 
CENTURY ALUMINIUM ■ LEAVUTE 

GROUP RESULTS FOR 1983 



1983 

1982 

Turnover 

£13 8m 

£!llm 

Profit before Taxation 

£2.9m 

£02m 

Shareholders’ Funds 

£14m 

£12m 


4 In 1983 Amari moved decisively out 
of the recession— Every sector of the 
Group prospered...! am encouraged 
that this trend is continuing in 1984} 

{ON PITH ER 

For copies of the Chairman's statement and the Report S- Accounts 
write to the Company Secretary 

AMARI PLC 

AMARI HOUSE- 52 HIGH STREET ■ KINGSTON • SURREY KTI IHN - TELEPHONE 01-549 6122 


Go and 35.8 per cent in CIRO Inc. 

The directors of this publisher 
and retail jeweller say that both 
associates are now free of net 
debt and generating substantial 
internal growth. 

Remaining problems of expen- 
sive long-term debt, arrears on 
preference shares mid negative 
reserves were caused by non- 
recurring events and toe direc- 
tors say they will be resolved by 
a proposed capital reconstruction 
and rights issue. - 

There is again no dividend — 
the last was in 1979. 

★ * * 

An Increase in pre-tax profits 
from £458,000 to £577,000 has 
been shown by Grainger Trust 
for the first six months to the 
end of March 1984. Turnover of 
this USM property investor grew 
from £ 1.48m to £2.1Sm. 

The net interim dividend has 
been lifted from lp to L25p and 
the directors expect to recom- 
mend dividends for the year 
totalling not less than 4-8p (4J2p). 
Midway earnings per 25p share 
were shown at - 8p (5-3p 
adjusted). 

Although toe directors antici- 
pate a satisfactory second half 
they do not expect the ratio of 
first to Becond half profits to 
match that of last year. Profits 
for the second six months last 
time came to £758,000. 

Retiring chairman. Hr A. 
Hampton, told members at the 
Freemans agm that sales for this 
year were slowly but steadily 
moving ahead once more. 
Recruitment of agents was on 
target despite raising numbers 
back to normal recruitment 
levels after sharply lowering 
them last year, even though 
raised requirements for credit- 
worthniess meant turning many 
away. 

In the last full year pre-tax 
profits rose to £L4J3m (£6.86m) 
on turnover of £319.08m 
(£3 15.02m). 

Mr Ramp Ion was confident 
that the company would be able 
to - expand market share by 
finding toe goods and giving the 
service that agents and 
customers wanted In the future, 
just as in the past. 

He pointed oat that borrow- 
ings were at a similar level to 
1981 while capital worth had 
risen in the Intervening years. 


Waterford Giass-Carroll link up I EQUITIES 


BARCLAYS BANK 

Prime Account 
P.O, Box 125 
Northampton NN1 1SU 
Prime Account Interest rate 
8.75% nominal 
9.04% APR 


<3? BARCLAYS 


Barclays Bank PLC Rag. No. 48839 
Reg. Office: 

64 Lombard St London EC3P 3AH 


This advertisement isissuedin compliance with the requirements of the Council of The Slock Exchange. 
It does not constitute an Invitation to the public to subscribe fin or purchase any shares. 


Houston Industries Incorporated 

(Incorporated with baited liability in the State of Texas in the United States of America) 


Authorised 

125,000,000 


Shares of Common Stock without par value 

m indutSng 8&52J62 shares reserved fin issue 


Issued and reserved 
far issue at 

3 1st May, 1984* 

102,703,810 


Houston Industries Incorporated (the “Company”), is the parent of a group of companies which are pnnapafly 
involved £ the generation transmission, distribution and sale of electricity, oil and gas e^loration tad the 
distribution of solid fuels. The Company and its subsidiaries operate in an area of the Texas Gulf Coast Region 
which includes Houston, the largest city in Texas. 

The Council of The Stock Exchange has admitted to the Official List all the 102,703,810 Shares of Common Stock 
of the Company issued and reserved for issue. 

Part^.iars: rdatinE to the Company are available in the Extel Statistical Service and copies of such particulars 
usual bvSness hours on any weekday (Saturdays and public holidays excepted) up to 

and including 25th June, 1984 from’- 

Credit Suisse First Boston limited 
22 Bishopsgate, London EC2N 4BQ 

de Zoete & Sevan 

25 Finsbury Circus, 

London E€2M 7EE 
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Away from the smoke 


BY BRENDAN KEENAN I 


A merger between the two 
Irish companies, Waterford Glass 
and Carroll Industries, such 
as is now under discussion, will 
be toe biggest of its kind and 
would catapalt the resulting 
group into toe top three Irish 
companies, by size. 

It would also fulfil a long- 
standing ambition of Carroll's 
chairman Mr Don Carroll, to 
create an Irish company large 
enough to compete in world 
markets. 

The two companies announced 
on Wednesday that they had 
begun preliminary discussions 
which might lead to some form 
of association between them. A 
mouth earlier, Waterford Glass 
said it was talking to a number 
of parties with a view to a take- 
over of tbe group. It is assumed 
that these were foreign com- 
panies. sod that the- talks have 
come. to nothing, leading to the 
merger discussions. 

A combined Carroll and 
Waterford group would have 
annual sales of over l£430m. Car- 
roll's sales are slightly larger, 
but Waterford is much the 
bigger employer, with over 7,000 
workers. 

There are long-term fears 
whether the traditional craft of 
glass making by hand can sur- 
vive modem automated teeb- 


BOARD MEETINGS 

Tho tel lowing com pan Is* havo notified 
dot** of board meetings to the Stock 
Exchange. Such' meeting* are usually 
held for the purpose* or considering 
dividend*. Official Indication* ere not 
available as to whether the dividends 
are interim* or finals end the sub- 
divisions shown below are based 
mainly on last year's timetable. 

TODAY 

Fina l e A irflow Streamline*. Anglo 
American Corporation of South Africa. 
Combined Technoiogio*. Dom Inter- 
national. Ecobrlc. M nemos. Portsmouth 
and Sunderland Newspapers, Tozsr 
Kemsley end Mitlboum. 

FUTURE OATES 

Final*— 

Amersham International June 11 

Barlows June 5 

BPB Industries Jung 27 

Church bury Estates June 7 

Great Northern Telegraph July 2 

Johnson Menhey June 20 

Law Land June 7 

Locker (Thomas) June 12 

Prop* & Reversionary invests* June 7 

R owl in son Securities . — June 19 

Sea pa June 14 


niques. 


aterford, presently, has a 


market value of around I£90m 
and Carrolls of I£60m. 

Proposals for a merger go 
back more than 10 years, when 
discussions involving toe two 
companies and Irish Glass Bottle 
fell through. Carroll has been 
increasingly anxious to diversify 
from its basic tobacco business, 
but a joint venture with the 
U.S. Fieldcrest company, to 
manufacture towelling, failed, 
with a I£5m loss for CarroIL 


BIDS AND DEALS IN BRIEF 


British Syphon bas received 
acceptances of its offers for 
James Halstead in respect of 
39,595 ordinary shares (028 per 
cent) and 52,475 preference 
shares (26.24 per cent). The 
offers have been extended until 
3pm on June 15. 

British Syphon did not bold 
any shares of Halstead prior to 
the offer period and has not 
acquired any otherwise than 
pursuant to te offers. 

* * * 

Frank G. Gates has entered 
Into contracts with the Commis- 
sion for New Towns for the pur- 
chase for £250.000 cash of the 
freehold reversion to Its premises 
in Harlow, at present held under 
leases expiring in 2058. 

The company has contracted 
with Esso Petroleum for the sale 
of toe petrol filling station, with 
goodwill and equipment, at Edin- 
burgh Way. Harlow, for approxi- 
mately £454.000 cash. 

It has also contracted with 
Esso for toe sale for £250,000 
cash of part of the freehold 
premises with tbe benefit of 
planning permission for a petrol 
filling station at Woodford Green, 
Essex. 

* * * 
Arlington Motor Holdings com- 
pleted the purchase of toe free- 


hold of an industrial property 
in Brimsdown, Enfield, Middle- 
sex, for £1.05in. Hie site occu- 
pies and area of about four 
acres. 

The directors intend to re- 
locate the company's Bedford 
van and truck franchise activities 
from nearby Ponders End. These 
will occupy about half of the 
available land and buildings. The 
remainder of toe site will be 
used to establish a regional bus 
and coach service depot in con- 
junction with Ley land Bus. and 
to permit a relocation of tbe 
group’s bust and coach sales 
branch from Potters Bar, Middle- 
sex. 

* * * 

Spear and Jackson Inter- 
national has issued to John 
Brown 305,693 new ordinary 
shares, credited as fully paid, as 
cons deration for the acquisition 
of toe saws division of Firth 
Brown Tools. 

Application *>*>« been made for 
the shares to be admitted to the 
Official List, and they have been 
placed with investment institu- 
tions on behalf of John Brown by 
Hoare Govett 


SHARE STAKES 


Automated Security (Hold- 
ings) — T. V. Buffett, a director, 
has disposed of 208.000 ordinary 
shares at 160p and now holds 
2376,498 (5.3 per cent). 

Cardinal Investment Trust — 
Grenfell and Colegrave on behalf 
of a client of an associate has 
sold 80,000 deferred shares at 
X43p. 

English and Scottish Investors 
— The Water Authority Super- 
annuation Fund has bought 

3.245.000 ordinary shares and 

3245.000 new ordinary shares 
and now holds 9,770,000 shares 
(122 per cent). 

Martin Ford — M. D. Fiord, a 
director, has sold 25,000 bene- 
ficial ordinary shares. 

Home Charm — S. G. Saldeman, 
H. E. Fogel and R. Rimington 
directors, have disposed of their 
n on-beneficial interest as trustees 
of 35,360 ordinary. 

Anglo - American Securities 
Corporation — Standard Life 
Assurance has acquired 110,000 
shares bringing its total holding 
to 8,021,119 shares (14D57 per 
cent). • „ ‘ 

Dufay Bitumastie — Cecil 
Attwood, Chairman, has sold 

120.000 ordinary. 

Pleasnjrama — Lord H&rmar* 
Nicholls has disposed of 65,148 
shares. ’ 

Cadbury Schweppes — Sir 
Adrian Cadbury bas sold 118,000 
□on-beneficial shares and N. D. 
Cadbury disposed of 200,000 non- 
beneficial shares. He also 
purchased 75,000 beneficial 
shares. 

Expamet International — Rod- 
ney Daffern has disposed of 

13.000 ordinary, altering his bene- 
ficial holding to 9.500 shares. 

Anchor Chemical — Hon 
Anthony Hewlett, director, has 
purchased 10,000 ordinary in- 
creasing his total holding to 

40.000 shares. 

Haronson— Provident Mutual 


Assurance has increased its hold- 
ing in ordinary shares to 

1.475.000 (522 per cent). 

NSS Newsagents — Ryam-Cook 
and Spouse have disposed of 

8.000 ordinary shares. 

Francis Industries— Suter have 
bought 800,000 ordinary. 

Fleming Universal Investment 
Trust— County Bank and 
associates dow bold Llm 
ordinary (5.05 per cent). 

Nottingham Brick — Lloyds 
Register of Stripping Super- 
annuation Fund Association has 
disposed of 467,000 (4.94 per 
cent) and now bolds 121.000 (128 
per cent). 

Alisa Investment Trust — 
County Bank bas acquired 2275m 
ordinary shares (5.12 per cent). 

Blstchi Tin Company — Jan tar 
now holds 1.48m shares (22.6 per 
cent). 

F. J. C. LQIey — Globe Invest- 
ment Trust is now interested in 
4m ordinary (5.04 per cent). 

British American and General 
Trust — Investment clients of 
Geoffrey Morley and Partners 
now own 9.625m ordinary. 

Bridgwater E st a t es— M r John 
Whittaker, chairman and manag- 
ing director of Peel Holdings, 
has been appointed a non- 
executive director of Bridge- 
water as a nominee of Largs 
which holds 23.5 per cent of 
Bridgewater. Largs plans to 
retain its shareholding as a 
long-term investment and it 
hopes to contribute to the 
farther development of the com- 
pany as a separate and indepen- 
dent company. 

Greene King and Sons — 
Britannic Assurance’s beneficial 
holding has been increased to 
229m ordinary. 

Plfeo Holdings — brokers to 
toe company purchased 5,000 A 
ordinary on behalf of the com- 
pany. 
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Renunciation date moaBy Hut day lor dealing fine of stamp doty, b H gur— 
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capital; cover based 00 dividend on tan capital, g A s su med dividend and 
yield. 0 Forecast dividend cover baaed cm previous year's earning* C Canadian 
F Ohrid snd end yield based on prospectus or other official e etbnet e e for 1984. 
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Q Gross, p Pence unless otherwise Indicated. 1 leaned by tender. | Offered to 
holders of ordinary shares as a “rights.** •• Issued by way of capital isstioa. 
55 Reintroduced. U Issued la nonnecdon with reorganisation leeipsr or takeover. 
■ Atotment I attars (or fully-paid). || Introduction. 6 Unlisted Seosulllee 
Market. S Placing price. 11 Official London Listing. 4 No par value. 


PENDING DIVIDENDS 

. Dates when some of tbe more important company .dividend 
statements may be expected ln toe next few weeks are given - lit tbe 
following table. Tbe dates shown are those of last year’s announce- 
ments except where the forthcoming board meetings (indicated 
thus*) have been officially notified. Dividends to be declared 
will not necessarily be at the amounts in toe column headed 
“Announcement last year." 


Data 

*Amerahem Inti. 

Juno 11 

* Anglo American 

Carp SA.. Juno 4 
Argyll Foods .—funs 21 
Assoc Newspaper* 

July 14 

"Avans June 29 

•BPS inds Juno Z7 

Baker Porklne June ^3 
Boechem .——Juno 2 
Berlaford 

(S. AW.).. Juno 20 
British A Comm 

Shipping. .Juno 18 
•Burnett A 

Hallamshlro ..June 22 
Cable and 

Wireless.. June 13 
•Certess Capel. Juno 5 
•Charter Cone. .Juno 27 
•Chloride .. — June IS 

Chubb lima 22 

Crest 

Nicholson.. Juno 22 

Daojon -July 13 

Dally Mail A 

Gen.Trust.. July 15 
•Dawson InU ..Juno 21 

•Do La Rua June S 

Distillers July 14 

Dowty .—July 12 

•Electronic 

Rental*.. June 7 

Elliott (B.) June 9 

•English China 

Clays.. June 14 
•Ferguson Indl. June 12 

Ferranti —June 23 

Fitch Lovell ..July 7 

GEC July 7 

•Great Portland 

Estates.. June 12 
Greycoat City 

Offices.. July 14 
•Guinness '(A). June 12 
Ham bras .—.June 21 
•Hanson Trust.. Juna 5 
Hasfemers 

Estates.. July 14 
Hickson Inti ..June 2 
•Hill Samuel —June 5 

1C Gas July 5 

Imperial Group July 14 


Announce- 
ment ia*t 
year 

Final 2.1 

Final 75c 
Final 2J 

Interim 4.5 
Final 43 
Final 7.0 
Final 3-0 
Final 5.0 

Interim 3 

Final 8.5 

Final 9.5 

Final 6.0 
Final 1.75 
Final 7.2S 
Final nil 
Final 4.00 

Interim US 
Final 33S 

Interim 12-0 
Final 4.3 
Final 16.9 
Final 8.5 
Final 2 JS 

Final 2.066 
Final nil 

Interim 325 
Final 3.5 
Final 3.7 
Final 5.83 
Final 2.0 

Final 4J) 

Final 0.65 
Interim 1.65S 
Final 373 
Interim 2.0 

Final due 
Interim 3J) 
Final S3 
Final 7.6 
Interim 2.75 


Date 

Intesun ........ July 5 

Inti Signal June 14 

•Johnson Firth 

Brown.. June S 
•Johnson 

Menhey- June 20 
Kanning Motor June 14 
LRC Inti —..June Z7 
London Caeca 

Freighters.. June 17 

•MK Elec Juna 28 

•McCotquodala June S 
Megrim and 

Southerns.. July 12 

•Metal Box June 12 

•Meyar Inti .....June IS 
Norcro* —...—July 4 
•Northern 

Foods.. June 20 
•Paula and 

Whites.. June 14 
•Peglar- 

Hsrters toy.. June 
•Ptlkington 

Bros.. June 13 
Powell Dulhyn June 22 
•Premier Cone June 12 

•Racal Elec June 26 

Rank Orgn July 11 

•Badland ........ June 28 

•Reed InU Juna 5 

Rcthmens InU.. July 12 

SGB July 4 

Scottish and 
NwcsUe Brwa June 29 
•600 Group —..June 7 

•Sfcetchley June 6 

Slave toy Inda June ,6 
Tosco ...... .....June 15 

Thom EMI July 14 

•Toter 

kemsley.. .Jun* 4 
■Trident TV -June 5 
True (house 

Forte.. June 23 

Unigata July 7 

Voaper ........ July 14 

Wedgwood ..June 21 
•Westland June 13 


Announce- 
ment tost 
year 
Final 2_8 
Final due 

Interim nil 

Final 7.0 
Interim 2J& 
Final 2J 

Final nil 
Final 5.25 
Interim 3.75 

Final 2-2 
ffinel 6.51 
Final 2£S 
Final 4.24 

Interim 2J25 

Final 5J5 

8 Final 7 SB 

Final 5 S 
Final 9.55 
Interim 10%' 
Final 4.114 
Interim 4.0 
Final 5.14 
Final 10.0 
Final 4.0 
Interim U 

Final 3.1 S3 
Final due 
Final 2Jt 
Final 8.5 
Rnal 2-25 
Final 11.7 

Final nil 
Interim 1.5 

Interim 2 
Final 43 
Interim 2 JO 
Finol 2.675 
Interim 1J> 


• Board meeting Intimated, t Rights 
Issue since made. $ Tax free. S Scrip 
issue since mads. 9 Forecast. 
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Granville & Co. Limited 

Member of NASDIM 

27/28 Lovat Lane London EC3R 8EB Telephone 01-621 1212 

Over-the-Counter Market 


Copltallsutn 

moo's 

Company 

Chang* Gross Yield 
Price on weak dlv.(p) % 

Fully 
Actual taxed 

5.337 

As* Brit Ind Ord ...» 

131 

- 2 

6.4 

4.9 

7.7 

10.0 


AS* Brit Ind CULS ... 

143 

- 1 

10.0 

7.0 

— 


3.473 

Airaprung Group 

t» 

- 1 

B.1 

10.1 

17.1 

17.1 

S50 

Armltaga & Rhode* ... 

34 


— 



— 

39.896 

Barton Hill 


- 4 

73. 

2-3 

13.0 

26.6 

2.860 

Bray Technologies 

52 

- 1 

3.5 

ft./ 

6.0 

8.7 

2^12 

CCL Ordinary 

133xd - 7 

12.0 

6 3 




CCL llpc Conv Pref ... 

147 

- 3 

15.7 

10.6 

— 


3.144 

Carborundum Abrasives 

625 

- 5 

5.7 

1.1 


_ 

1.628 

Cindfco Group 

103 

*— ■ 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

5.159 

Deborah Services 

66 

— 1 

80 

9.1 

35.3 

67A 

14.377 

Frank Korsell 

222 

•— 

— 


9J 

IbJ 



202 


8.7 

43 

8.5 

UJO 

4,046 

Frederick Parker 

28 

— 1 

4^ 

15-3 

— 

— 

646 

Gaorge Blair — 

35 

- 1 

— 

— 


_ 

1,990 

Ind Precision Castings 

49 

- 1 

7^ 

14.9 

13.6 

16-9 

17^458 

Isis Ord 

21B0 

- 5 

150.0 

6.9 


mm 

— 

Isis Conv Praf ....... 

362 

- 3 

17.1 

4.7 



5^20 

Jackson Group 

117 

- a 

4.5 

3.8 

6.1 

12.0 

34J228 

James Burrough ...... 

248 

- 2 

11.4 

4.6 

13.7 

14.1 

11.448 

Mlnihousa Holding NV 

424 

— 

4 3 

1.0 

30 JS 

33.4 

s ra 

Robert Jenkins ......... 

97 


20.0 

20.B 

1U 

7.8 

2.640 

Strutt On* 44 A ** .... 

b4 

- 1 

5.7 

10.S 

9.0 

8.5 

1.806 

TOrday & Csriisto 

74 




8.0 

18.4 

1.963 

Trevian Holdings — u 

433 

- 2 



8.8 

8.1 

2J32B 

Unlloek Holdings ..... 

18 

— 

1b 

5.5 

11 Z 

17.1 

10,708 

Walter Alexander ..... 

84 

- 1 

6.8 

8 1 

7.4 

9^ 

5.704 

W. S. Yeatas 

244 

- 1 

17.1 

7 JO 

6.9 

11.7 
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Closing prices June 1 


Finemdai Tunes Monday June 4 1984 

NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE COMPOSITE CLOSING PRICES 


121 . 

W* law 


P/ Sh 

On. TkL E IOOi High 


a-gt 
Don Pro. 
1 m BuoaOne 


»% IK, 
53 31*2 

1ft 13% 
41% 28% 
20% 17% 
41% 

26% S3 
W% 8% 
55% «% 
73% 50% 

93% 17 
53% 38% 

30% 23% 
27% 18% 

13 8% 

set » 
18% *% 
1B% 11% 

22 13% 

18% 8% 
37% 2*% 
24% B% 
42% 20% 
59% 54% 

35% 15% 

7% 3% 

51 36% 

30% IS 
3% IV 
27% 21% 

3, 2. 

s a 

18% 11V 

ia% i3% 

30V £2% 
41% 27 
40V 27V 
27% 17% 

2“ * 
27% 23 
35% 21% 

22% 17 

97V 81 

29 22% 

26 W% 
38V 31% 
647, 57V 

114% 100% 

107% 39V 
14% 7 

56% 38 

19% 10% 

40 32V 

28% 20% 
48% 32 

Si IS 

34% 25V 

150 111 

3V 1% 

% 1-16 
20% 13V 

62% 47% 

26% 24% 
63 47% 

67% 50V 

30% 22 
22% 17% 

55 39 

24% 21% 
48 35% 

IKK, 103 

B IS 

33% «*» 
16% 8 
sa 42% 
32% SO 
20% 15% 

431, 25 

20% 15% 

26V 1«% 
8% 5% 

57 51% 

71% 57% 
47 39% 

17% 11% 
55% 42% 

48% 29% 

71% 82% 

37% 20% 

10% 4 

31% 23% 
33% «% 

25% 9 

20% 1S% 

15% 10 

38 26 

22% 17 

44 26% 

55 50% 

21% 14% 


AAR 


44 22 21 


AGP 1.40 2.5143 


AMP 

AMRCp 


JO 32 


Alffl 02.1811 
AMR 02062 
ANR #207 11. 


API 


AHA 2.10 4J 9 


ASA 


3147 
AWT * St 15 » 

AMLab 12029 14 


ACCOM 50 2516 


AcmgC .40 21 
AOinE 32D30Z3 


KM 1% 
13a 53 
579 15% 
4349 32% 
192 20 
741 34% 

1 23% 

51 11% 

175 45 
1255 6<% 
23* 21% 

2840 40% 
112 26V 


W% 

52% S3 4% 


14% 15% +% 
31% “ 


3ft +% 
20 +% 


AdmOg »JS 7 

AMEX 2.114 14 
AdnM £8178 


AdvSya Jit 52 15 

AdMH 12 14 11 


18% 

8% 

15% 

a 


AMD 

Mrtt 


AffirtJ £648.4 17 
ML p& 28a 9-3 

Mums 150 66 4 

AIM 1 2.4 10 

AttjFrr 3.1 11 

ABKa 9 
AW> #215e 91 

AMP 6087 13. 

AMP ,(!«■ 

AMP 08 16 M. 
Abguo 1 7678 7 
AttAr .14 1 1 9 
Abano 5433 H 
Aten a 68 £9 >1 
Man 120 4117 

Afco6«f 1 K 40 ID 

AMxAh 1 53317 
AMdr 23 

ASgCp 1.000 1.4 14 

AIcCp 0266 12 
AtaM 14061 50 

Algfel 0219 a 

A% 0C112S14. 
AlgPw 260 10 7 

AfcnG 606 2511 

AWCp 5160 63 9 

AkSCp 0874 12 


9G 
6 

78 

3727 32% 
418 10% 

2115 31% 
5* 57% 

1533 1B% 
11 3% 

332 *2% 

79 19% 
163 3% 

80 23% 

60 6% 
MOO 83% 
z200 58 
9 23 

280 12V 

6 16% 

430 £ft 
1543 29% 
355 28% 

IBS 13% 

37 24% 

98 76% 

1533 23V 

38 23V 

8 17% 

7 81% 

1507 26 
68 «% 
1663 3* 

6 58 

5 100% 


33% 34% +1 
23% 23% -% 
11% 11% -V 
44% 46 4% 

82% 63% +1% 
2ft M% +% 
39% 40% +1% 
26% 26% + % 
61BV 16% 4 V 
08% ft -% 
« 12% -% 
16% 1ft 


374 1S> 

3ft £71, 
2ft 1ft 
27% £0 

15 2% 

4£% 4 
36% 28% 

2ft 1ft 
2ft ft 

3ft 27% 
43 36 

31% 20% 
48% 23% 

7% ft 
SH. ® 
46V 30% 

34% Eft 
38 27% 

Z5% 15% 
5ft 47 
21% 1ft 

36 £1% 

£0% 37% 

241, 13% 

40% 35% 
12% ft 
46% 23% 
421, 32% 
45% 37 

33 22% 

141, 8% 

30% 17% 

31% 15% 

Z1V 14 
=3% 19% 

41 2ft 

38 25 
65% 47 
531, a% 
«V 5% 
21% 12% 
29% 1ft 
Eft 1ft 
75% 86 

£?• *> 
3ft 23% 

32V 27V 
481, 3ft 
2ft W 
8ft 771, 
36% 23 
37% 31 

39 32 

22 17 

ft 5V 
1ft ft 
8% 4 


AldC plll.70a 11. . 

113 

IX 

Mum 6 

11 

14 

AMBIT £407 

305 

41 

ABOOl 

547 

m 

AlsCh ft 

& 

32V 

ALLTL 180bBJB 

73 

21% 

Alcoa 130 35 10 

1711 

34% 

Amn X 0 

546 

x% 

Anwce 40 .9 11 

HR 

ft 

AnWes I ID 34 9 

IBS 

32 

AH«3 #35026 

1 

137 

AmA# 

297 

»v 

AAr n 

197 

I-W 

ABakr 11 

38 

17% 

ABrand 375 60 8 

471 

S4% 

AM pC.7511 

11 

24% 

AM #25749 

10 

55 

ABdcal 1®20 tt 

959 

57% 

ABkM ffl 30 10 

10 

2 ft 

ABuaP >56 27 13 

M 

20% 

AmCan £90 8 7 IS 

998 

43% 

ACan pQ® i£ 

3 

22% 

ACan # 377 

ACan #1375 13. 

7 

155 

9 

ACaoBd £20 13 

26 

'T% 

ACapO 556a X. 

21 

28% 

ACemC 3 

24 

9% 

ACyan ISO 40 ffl 

806 

48 

ACT s 92 32 1* 

678 

29 


8% ft. 

31% 3ft +% 
ft 10% +% 
3ft 31% +% 
57 57 . 

17% 18% 4% 
3% 3% +% 

41 42% +1% 

15% 19% -% 
3V ft. 

2ft 23% 
ft ft +% 
<S3% 63% -1% 
057 SB 2% 
22 % 22 % -% 
11% 12% +% 
16% 16% 4% 

23% 2ft 
2ft 29% 4 % 
2B% 2ft 4 % 
19 19 -V 

£«% 24% +% 

74% 76% +1% 
23% 23% 4% 
22% 23% -% 
17% 1ft -% 
81% 81% -% 
25% 25% -% 
«%«%-% 
32 3* 4% 

57% 58. 

100% 1001, 

102% 102% -% 
U% 14 4% 

39% 41 +1% 


11% + % 


32% 

21 21 % + h 

34 34% + % 

22 % 22 %. 

44% 45% +% 

31% 32 4 % 

137 137 +3 

1% 1% -% 
i-w i-ia 

17 17% +% 

53% 54% +1% 
24% 24%. 

54% 54% 4-1 

57 57% + % 

23% 23% +% 
20 % 20 % -% 
42% 43% +1% 

22 % 22 %. 

» s> :i 

a ft 

9 9%. 

47% 48 


A m*M 


38% g 


3ft , 
32 £4% 

40% 31% 
11 % 10 
271, 21% 
59% 53% 

70% 4% 

67% 68% 

3ft 2ft 
Sft 3** 
66 60 
30% 21% 

31% 23% 

28 11% 
11B% 89 
38% 2ft 
20 % 12 % 
27 14 

24 18 

37% 28 

19% 2 
31% W% 

3ft 2ft 
aft £% 

18 9% 

35 HP, 
72% 51% 
54% 44 
26% 1ft 
18% 11% 
16% 1*. 

23 17% 

66% 58 

3ft *% 
31% 27 
361, 11% 
261, 15% 

26% W% 
31% 23 

27% 13% 

t 

a% 16 

33% 25% 

2ft IS 
33% 22% 

34 20 

?4% 1ft 
30% 20% 

S' a 

71% «% 

114 73 

28% 20 
35% 20 
52% 38 

39% 32% 
125% as 
30 14% 

47% 20 

44% 28% 

36% 24 

24% 16% 

23% 19% 

50 29% 

a st 

62% 2ft 


ABPw 226 V B 2081 W% 

A&p >12846 12 5225 27% 

AFami 60 36 9 187 16% 

A&nCp 90 44 B 1015 20% 

AOrt M 425 6% 

AQll 0A5934 11. 101 55 

AGM pBSSfie 93 II 60 

AGn #0204 63 1531 42% 

AHoot 39 11% 

AHo™ 264 49 13 2351 543, 

AHosp 11215 11 1336 32% 

Amrtc n 6 9 2 7 1500 66% 

90 25 13 1995 34% 

787 4% 

ANAs 922272 6 388 31 

APna n.74) 27 5 375 27% 

ASLFM 5 67 8% 

ASLF1 pQ.18 14. 68 16 

ASrtp 20 74 40 10% 

AmSW 150 6014 1058 2ft 

ASwrt 44 26 10 349 17% 

AmS*r >64 22 8 1362 29% 

ASir 015110 

AT&T n120 7 7 6 

AT6T 03 64 11. 

A TIT 03 74 11 

AWlff 160536 

MNR 014337 

AWai 012S 13 

AnMoO 240 11. ID 77 

ATiPr 53596 16 


a * 


. :a 

. 18% 4% 

28% 2ft +1% 
ift 16%. 

20 % 20 % +% 
6% ft +% 


* a "A 


58% . 

41% 41% +% 

11 % 11 % +% 
SJ% 54% +% 

31% 3ft +% 
63% 66 +1% 

23% 23% 4% 
<% 4%. 


* % tl 


AIlSc 
ATrUn 535 90 


12 52% 

f 43 

7 3ft 

s a 

ZAO 38% 
zSQ HI 
23 


Anwtfn 


50 5% 

157 90% 

532 33% 

ArowO >40 1 013 66 42 

Amos 0532 6 5 6 62% 

AmaUr > 8035 12 104 X 

Amtoc 1 44 59 583 3*% 

Amtesc 195, 16.8 490 12% 

AUPtt 1322017 956 96% 

AW m 82 32% 

JO 1 5 5*3 18% 

X3fir 15 If 16 22 

>128 65 6 66 19% 

JO ZB 68 69 26% 

261 3% 


»% .. 

9 9%+% 

15% 16 -% 

10% 10% +% 
26% 26% +% 
01ft 17 . 

2ft a - % 
52% 52%. 

15% 15% +% 
33 32% + % 

32% 3ft 
30 30 - % 

36% 36% +% 

10 IQ -% 

22% 22% +% 
5* 54% -% 

5% tft 4% 

33% 33%. 

41% 41% + % 

62% 68% -% 


22 % 22 % + % 


AnpCO 

Anno 

AmSft 

Ammo 

Anocmjj 

*™*°9 

Anchor 

AnOay 

AnraGr 

Angric 

ArtMB 

ATOM 

Arm 

AnUmy 

A*»*e 

AcehP 

ApchP 

ApfW 

A OPW 

A0Nr 


s 81 
1.48 6 4 4 
132 52 9 
.19 1J31 
48 27 11 
175 28 9 
03 JO 75 
£6 16 34 
A*b 39 6 
■28 21 13 


AicnDn 

AnzP8 

ATP 

AitBn 


AflnAt 

Annadi 

Annco 

Armc 

Amufl 

Aimwm 

Are-E 

Am 

Ann 

Aswco 

A*M04 

AaNO 

AsdOG 

AsdD 

AMona 

AlCvQ 

ArfPch 

AflRc 

AlAn 


un2« 11. 
0812 14. 
0418 M. 
03JO 14 
1.141 88 12 
.14&.B 14 
£60 15 5 
0358 15. 
J5o J 7 
104 51 14 


208 23% 
364 S3 
51 25% 

9 10% 

MO 17% 
1620 63% 
135 47% 
90 17% 

38 11% 

>58 13% 

Ml ft 


M 


11^ i£% +% 
981, 98% +1% 
32>, 32% + % 
19% 18%. 

21% £1% + h 
19% 19% 

27% 26% 

3% 3%. 

22% a 
a% a 

25% 25% +% 
10 10 . 

17 1ft + % 
61% 82 +1% 
47 47% +1% 

17% 17% +% 
11 % 11 % +% 
13% 13%. 

2 ft +% 
18% 18% + % 
sft -% 

29% 29% +% 


2ft 2ft +% 


195 1ft 

zxa 56% 

a 29% 

a 27% 

H* 13% 13% 

909 1ft 16 1ft + % 
1539 17% 17% 17% * % 
a 23% 23% 23% +% 

64 lft 15% 15% +% 

337 20% 20% — 

72 11-18 % 

M 35 U T2 

.4024 454 161, 16 

02.10 8 1 12 26 25% 

s 48 25 7 B3 1ft 17 

120 5 0 B 334 24% 24 

20 1 0 15 264 20% di9V 

22 >2 15 1ft >ft 

1.12 50 8 47 22% 22 

40 16 994 2ft 25% 

160 63 9 313 251, & 

0396 11. 5 37% 37% 

220 46 8 1W0 48% 47% 

0475 62 a 76% 7ft 

160 71750 3 2Zi, 22% 27% 

228 12 6 115 20 019% 20 . 

3 S3 8 5768 *6% 4ft 46 -% 

0375 IL z20 341, 341, 34% -% 

02JO2J 9 lift 114 114 -% 

16% 1ft. 


tfigh Low 

2ft 12V 
29% 19% 
5ft 45 
29% 22% 
4ft 19% 

a is 

65% 31% 
2ft lft 
2* W% 
46% 25% 

50 37 

51% 34% 
*ft 3ft 
45% 33% 
57% 47% 

3ft 16% 

51 48% 

27% 17% 

1ft ft 
29% a*% 
73% a 
10% 9% 
12 % 10 % 
1ft w, 

35% 36% 

48 35% 


SM* 

SOUP 

Botnsn 

BtttsSt 

Bums 

D o n rt y 

BgDr 

Sinner 

BkKkD 

BfcfcHP 

BjwrJ_ 

BfckHR 

BM6 


?/ St 

lb*. TW. E IDDs B(0 
*24 1611 1140 1ft 


O-Be 
dose Pm. 
Im OnMOu 


60 2 5 
0 511. 
02. SO 11. 


1443 21% 
31 471, 

177 23% 


26 1.1 18 1356 2ft 


JO 17 20 625 21% 
51% 


1 36 £S 16 96 
£451 14 13S3 20% 


1 68 7 9 6 16 21% 


1 961 JIG 16« 31% 
£0652 12 K 3ft 


2 4.4 11 82 48 


ft 
22% 

? 
17% 
2ft 14% 


J 27 
'32% 15% 

61% 48% 

19% 12% 

23% 15% 

? % 
54% 38% 

5ft S, 
26% U% 
S7% *4% 

24% 12% 

14% 8% 


BootC 

BoUQr 

Borden 

B fQWa 

Bomra 

Begfid 

Bos£ 

BosE 

BosE 

Bourtr 

BngSl 

BnaM 

BrttLnd 

BrilPt 

Brack 

Brakzuy 

BcyUG 

BUG 

Bra*F 

BmSh 

BmOp 

BntnF 

Bnnrfr 

BraahW 

BucjEr 

Bund* 

BtrViH 

Bietnd 

BnNBl 

Bfltto 

BnN 

Bumdy 

Bwrgh 

Sum 

Bwtw 


1.40 3 5 11 4261 39% 
190 55 14 461 34% 


0510. 616 48% 

1.1) j S » 19% 


27250 9 
>£4449 


434 54% 
1438 19% 
6 5% 

157 25% 
zlQ 57 
18 ft 
6 1ft 


14% 15 * % 

20 % 21 % +1 
47 47% +%. 

23 231, +% 

25% 26% +1 
21% 21%. 

50% S1% +1 
20 201, +% 
21% 21%. 

30% 31% +1% 
3ft 3ft +% 
45% 4ft +% 
39% 39% + % 
33% 34% +1 

45 4ft +% 
18% 1ft +% 
53% 5ft +1% 
15% 19% +% 


312.7 
08J613. 

01.17 12 
pM46 14. 

rLlBa 1 1 10 123 1ft 
1JEI4J13 M) 28% 
16035 15 3280 4ft 

102 ft 
1 68e &1 10 156 27% 
.10 21 24 70 
1J2B5 
3 10 E 
pOSS 13 




67 


+ % 


i JO 9 11 *33 22% 
2013 7 


. +% 
67 

3% 

10 % 10 %. 

16% 1ft +% 
27% 28% -% 
44% 45% +1% 

z£% r\ +1% 

a, % -v 

28% 2ft +% 
30% 3ft -% 
21% ffl +% 


>128 47 6 2U 27% 
96 14 11 679 28% 

>9022 7 


+1% 


BOS 2ft 


96 1J 18 312 59% 
.44 33 S3 13% 


80 4 5 8 

2n 14 

164646 
5 124 7 
055 60 
0249«55 


a 
11 
531 
2759 411 
8 

488 


1ft 

16 


£4 49 16 69 17% 

£60 5.1 11 049 80% 


Je 42 13 256 12% 

ft 


»% 

2B% -% 
Zft 2ft +1% 

sa a +1% 

13% 13% +% 
16 16% + % 
M16 +% 

as% 25% +% 

»% 41% +1% 

-v 
+ % 
17 17 -% 

48% 50% +1 
dl2%fi% -% 
ft ft +% 


5 


£7% 

01% 


8ft 
«% 

50 3ft 
30% 2* 
13% ft 
32 IS 


9% 

34% 


21% 14% 

si s 4 


23% ft 

S 23% 
9% 
17% 

33' 2l£ 

ra% ft 

4% 2% 

64% 47% 

43 29% 

W. IS 

Wft 66% 
157% 123% 
3ft 30% 
W% 11% 
20 % 12 % 
31% 22$ 
58% 4ft 
3ft 13% 
25% a 
£4 1ft 
56% « 

11% ft 
44% 30% 

32% 18% 

2ft 18 
11% 9 

19% 1ft 
33% 25% 
5£% 37% 
25% 19 
79% 60 
38% 36% 

3ft 30% 

a 22% 
16% 

25% 16% 

33 18% 

41 36 

17% 13% 

HP, 16 
'ft ft 
16% 14 

a i? 
a a 


CSIbi 

CSS 

ccx 

CIGNA 

cm 
CLC 
CNAFn 
CNAI 
CPC hi 

cpm 

CSX 

CTS 

C3Mc 

CNMt 


c-c 

1.40a 4J 14 
Z£03B 11 
10 

2J0 77B 
0275 11. 


CMhn 

CmrrN 

CHU 

Cnvfl 

CpH 

CamSp 

CdPic 

CenPE 

CmA 

CwOR 

CapHd 


Cartng 

CHWta 

Comal 

CmFi 

CarPw 

C»P 

CorTec 

Cvrei 

CarafV 

ConHw 

ohm 

OseNG 

CudCk 

CMC 

CatrpT 

Coco 




p 

18% 

■Sj 

§ 

!% 


13% 3% 
ffl% 38% 


. 51% 

81% 1ft 


OoMi 

Odd 

Cartw 

CanSoW 

CanHud 

ConlLJ 

CrtLl 

QUIPS 

CnLaEI 

CaWw 

CnSoiia 

CVlPb 

OitrDl 

OneyTI 

c*r»a 

Cn-Hed 
OatiMr 
0*110" 
•am , 
M 
CnamSp 
mO*lC 
vjCM 

vtOM 

One 


6 

120* 13. 
£2055 13 
>126 79 7 
> 1D4 49 B 
1 39 15 
» 

92 3£ 12 
S3 

25r 12 33 
.18 7 
« « 
n 10, 

0050 
2J040 M 
gi40 
g80 

Z2c 73 
a 1 W 

1.46 47 7 
9 42 JOB 
9*0 

98 30 BJ 
£40 0 10 
» 2.1 9 
2 52 1£ 6 
02.67 13 
£10 49 12 
>05 £ 13 
120 15 10 
122 55 II 
,4£ 2J 9 
1 12 11. 8 
25 

PC50 95 
150 36 
B 72 36 9 
4 57 8 
0450 IS. 
£32 87 8 
1751.19 
190 11. 6 

27215.4 
£M 11. 6 

045012 
1£011.5 
1£4 10 6 

19618.4 
8*579 

>1 00 13. 4- 


40 271, 

35% 23% 


36% 24 
59% 51% 


57% 53 

40% 30V 


42% 32% 
S3% 9*% 


78987 
2.80 13 8 
.15>J 8 
.40 £2 
.*0 £1 12 
0120 60 . 
0460 10 
.40 44 9 

SOI 

W1 

0681 
365 904 
Ome P®-1 Be 12. 
Cncbea £6458 
ChoiMd 1.48 52 12 
Wtl »£* 96 4 
0187 79 
06 17« 1£ 
05JO> 11. 
I.W36 21 


-C 

507 32% 
1327 74 

2962 5% 
18 24% 

2 ft 

7Q 23 
S 9% 
46S 96% 

47 16% 

1986 21% 
349 261, 
*S7 11% 

119 Sft 
6S9 11 

m 20% 
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19 71% 20% 

12 M% » 

1 Sft sa 

as m 


#430 M 
#6® 15. 
Ml do£9014. 
Ml dpr£25U. 
MPL CW37314. 

#11 1 £ 


« 
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AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE COMPOSITE CLOSING PRICES 


ft 

Dfc WL E 


ft wn 
ALLao 

3 sr 

SB ATTFd 
ft towPr 
0% AatU 

ft Actam 
34 Mn 
14 Aon 
24 Mft 
0* MW 
IB Mob* 

r* as 
a us 

34 «ai 
Si *&p 

4 Am 

34 AbW 

34 AbW 
Tft AlpWb 
t4 Mm 
V Aim 

114 AbaCW 

AsttM 

« temta 

<4 arm 
W* AEw 
ft Abnoi 
W* AMaA 
«% AMzbB 

4 aisu 
124 Alton 

54 AmOl 
St AnPW 
ft Anfln 
M% AProo 


lBfeHgb 


34 xsce 
ft A ™ e- 

34 AnM 
6% AndJcti 


& Antfa. 
14 AngU 
fl, Anglo 
B4 Aottan 
174 A*»M 
54 ArgcPi 
0% Amnm 
10% AmnvA 
94 ArunU 
84 Amg 
84 Amu 
5. 

2*4 AxtroB 
«% A«rot 
1% ABsCM 


2 BAT 
214 tel 
24 BUT 
3% BSH 
14 BTX 
84 Baker 
74 BStawS 
4 BaOyM 

214, BanFd 

44 tew 
7 BnkBH 
34 Barao 
44 teryW 
W, Buucfi 
84 Bam 
a sctjoi 

2% BMW 

184 Btefll 
24 Beban 
224 BMSalA 
224 BnrSrtB 
«% BugBr 
14 B*ny 
44 BabCp 
12 BcCp 
94 BgV 


• 3225 Q 
■ « 
ni7. 

M 

e 

MOD to 
a 1.1 u 

V 

r 

At 22 8 
« 12 14 
.120$ 10 

n 9 
200 116 
AW 55 3 
DS .4 IB 


3017 0 

JMB 16 
.«100 

M 

2 

32358 
32 348 


06 27 3 
8 

37132 13 
72 6.1 13 

n 8 


am 13 
1.121 57 15 


10 

1015 9 


■i«% HoflB 
M% Bofl A 
tS-WUBtete 
14 Bbd£ 

0% Btaum 
R Btart 
174 BokeP 
174 BcwVtf 
8% SoWA 


>101.112 1574 
1 23 IB 22 
■ 6 1 

B— B-B 

.13 43 6 SI 
.15 5 19 35- 
II 6 
26 23 
2 

JXe f .O $ 
J2»4.1 7 

wt 37 

2060 92 8 

0 52 

40 37 1 

.12 2817 IB 
24 2 

8*12820 8 

9 
79 
67 

nlSolS 3 
28 

40 9 18 16 

808 13 7 
821611 *42 

10 

4H98 2 

60 2710 26 
400 39 13 10 
.16387 10 

1 5.111 a 


h \ 

63 14* 

f s 

Sa xk 

i* 2> 

360 54 
21 54 

3S 194 
1 414 

30 134 

6 64 


* 84 

301 14% 

02 14 

10 3-lfi 

tStt 15 
328 124 
176 154 
20 5 

79 «% 

2 5 

■a r 

46 135, 

l Z, 
i % 
j° a 
? k 

71 84 

1 114 

28 94 

11 lb 

3 24 

150 114 
25 194 

128 84 

4 11 
6 114 
111 114 
300 II 

12 84 

« 14 

271 3 

1 164 

627 24 
12 «4 

1574 u1S% 
22 S4J, 
1 194 


Q'gc 

Bom Pm. 

tow Cbm dote 

2% 24. 

ft »* +4 
ft "■ 
fft sft +ft 

^4 t&i + 4 

«4 l< +3 

ft 54 .4 

^ 3 -S 
^ 9^. 
s* r* :i 

ft ft -% 
8184 »4 -4 
<ft 414 A 

£ £ 

§ S +, ‘ 
a $ :t 

ft 14 +4 

3-10 3-0 L 
144 15 4-4 

ift 114. 

Tft W +% 

£ I 1 !! 

Tft 1ft +4 
1M6 a. +4 
134 *4 +4 

g, ? $ 
a a :i 

24 24 +4 
34 34. 

74 84 +1 

a* s? :s 

S »?■ + 

11 IV. 

184 194 +4 

% fr. 

II 114. 

ift 11% +% 

104 104 +4 

a a is 
i'%' 1 

2 2+4 

+ <4+4 

«4 Tft +4 
334 3*4 +14 
194 194 +4 


ft Sb 

SWA K*. VL E lObKBh 

BOwtf 86 34 

Bflwnt 842810 3*1 164 
Bnont -ao a* 

Omen gUO 94 m 
BmFA 80 376 W Zfc 

Bmffi 8B38 6 88 26 

BmF p> 80 11. 1 34 

Buten 2 24 

tecM pf^OH. 11 34 

Buol .50286 30 2P, 

C-C-C 

an 0 w a 

CHB 10b 17 7 5 lit 

CMCfl a 54 

CHS 8*2211 38 1A 

CWINJ 21-75 174 

ClOM 2* 8 6 

CHOC . 8028125 a 25 
CAE 120 VL 8 38 1f& 

CMpip mans 22 74 
Cameo 2227 W 11 134 

CM* sgl* 14* 184 
CtbOec 80 19 214 

CMna 8 5 X 

emi 4* 20 * 

CnreB • 11 d B4 

On* nOSsB 11 9 JCL 
Castwn MILS 48 54 

Ces» • 1Z 3 m 

CW« 220*76 2 294 

C MU 22 8 

cam* HO 14 

Cano x* 1 n 

com pofiois. no 234 
CMS* 180b 15. 2 114 

Cam 20 2611 7 74 


CenM pOfi0 15. 
CantSa 180o 15. 


22 

mtm+4 

S8B297 3 
AA1 38 7 7 
Oil 23 « 
.18 5 28 

*36*385 tl 


21W8 20-W13-16+4 

a a a a 
a a a 
l a a 

224 224 224 + 4 
64 8 64- 

7 7 7 . ! 

44 *4 44. 

64 54 84 +4 ; 

12 12 12 -4 

74 7 7 +4! 

5 ? ? + *i 

r 1st is" 

20 6184 1*4 -4 , 

14 14 V4. 

54 54 54 +4! 

224 214 73U +4 ! 
104 104 W4 +4 
5 6 6 +4 

1S4 «4 «4 +4 
t*4 144 144 >4 
144 0144 144. 

*4 2 2 -4 

124 12% 124 -4 
04 124 1?4 +4 
264 204 284 +4 
184 «4 «V 

94 94 94 -4 


CtaAff 80a 38 11 10 23 

CJmpH 14 272 a 

CWvP .72 58 12 3 1A 

entMA fk20 5 18 33* 2*4 

CMQ B 20 8 15 3 23% 

OinM p* 75 13. 1 S% 

CNRv 12)7510 12 U4 

CMC as 4 124 

CMn *101314 18 15% 

CW n a B 164 

cm ■ lb 51 8 106 104 

CtyGa* 12)7310 2 174 

Omit 1A5*&1 1 284 

CtetC 18a 31 10 1 8% 

Ctauag >32390 8 0b 

Oopay .161.111 1 144 

CoflNt n IS *9 5% 

Conu 2)23 10 19 04 

CcTd m 34 3% 

CaWt a 69 124 

CornAI *102.111 ZB 144 

ContC 4166 14 

ChFSv n 2 13 tJ% 

Compa 20 21 B 32 0% 

CompO 1 74 

QmpC a is 47 in, 

CmpFct n 46 36 64 

Conetm 10a 1.1 W 22 184 

OannF 7 BZ V, 

Oandac IT zn, 

cwbh * 7 7 124 

Cental 59 SB 10 

Ceoq *d 32 54 

Conxx^: 801A17 3* 444 

CamOO 12 104 

*JCothA 92 4% 

«tCMA pi 9 64 

COattM 8 17 04 

Coradn * 2 14 

CMCrd 28b 45 8 26 6% 

CurM .01 

US W1t3-Mm.0113.H-M6 
CMPo .0 151 1 74 

Oranpf 3 114 

Qua* 11048 0 6 . 25 
Crom* 1416 26 214 

CnCPB 8051 . 11 04 

' CrcumC 14 7 7% 

Crown! 26 2.4 7 21 II4 

CniUR 6 133 34 

CryMO 28 36 ' 687 104 

Cubic 3920 9 71 1M 

Cvfoa *80338 10 224 


D-D-D 

2% DWG 3710.2 47 24 

64 DanmCr 26 1 8 

7 Oamaan 0 07 7% 

14 Dam wtO 6 14 

274 ten pC60 9.1 S3 27% 

w% DanPd .03 0 *795 W, 
44 DaRO** 5 8 6 

20% D*U 182229 0 23b 

12 DalW 180 13. 7 29 124 

44 Mud 60 5% 


Ol’DC 

Qasc Piw. 
law Omadm 

34 34 -4 , 

»> 3 +% 

5% -4 
2^ B4 +4 
234 23% +4 
264 28 +4 

a a a* 

3i ^ -v 

Zt\ 28. 

114 114 +4 

04 & 

1» 174 +4 

§ ss\ 

9 9 tl 

12 « -% 

«4 «S +4 
214 214 +4 
3D 30 +4 

34-4 +4 

8 84 +4 

74 B4 +4 
54 54 +4 

i«t »4 -4 

34 204 + 4 

5 5. 

^ +4 

H4 114 -4 
74 74 -4 
23' 23. 

t&. 04 -4 

a a -v 
1* n 

04 04. 

ICJ, 15% +4 

04 “04 +4 

W4 19%. 

3 'S? +V 

284 ZB4. 

84 84- 
13% 04 
U4 1*4 i4 

9* S' -4 

a a. it 

1*4 W| -4 
814 14 -4 
114 «4 +4 

a a is 

»4 174 +4 

6 64 +4 

17% 17% +4 

9 64 +4 

27%. 

124 04 +4 
8% W +4 
S% 84. 
a 44% +4 
W4 104 +4 
*4 *4- 
8 6-4 

13 04 +4 

14 14- 

64 64 +4 


74 7% +4 
TU, 114. 

*4 26 +4 
214 214 -4 
«4 «4 +4 

«i, +4 

9 3 . 

2» J2l V* 

^ ^ +4 

34 34 -4 

24 24 -4 

0 8-4 

74 7% +4 

& A « 

&* Z34 -4 
124 04 +4 
54 64 +V« 


12 M*m 

Mob Im 
1O4 4 
04 5% 
04 9% 
04 64 
114 6 
134 6 
164 64 

& & 
84 44 

s s 

224 04 

:9 t* 

% S 

11 * 

i. l 

a a 

224 »4 


174 7 

SV 114 
11 a 

104 M4 

s a 

74 24 
224 ie, 
84 *4 

p a 

<4 4 

54 Z4 

e% 4% 

2? 2s 

0 234 

84 64 

3®, 8(4 
18% <4 
04 7 
«T 74 
*4 14 


204 § 
54 3 

0 M4 

1 15-0 

a a 

164 114 

174 104 

214 04 
« 84 

30% 23 

3*4 25 
104 4% 

90 444 

£04 124 

9 r 

38% 29 

a & 

£4 % 

a s 


p/ 

ns*, w. e 

089 20. II 
17 

* 7 

n 12 

n 11 

1110 24 6 

M 

30 6 B 
11 

.00 22 
9 1 

.0 8 (1 
a SLOB 

5 


84 37 10 
400 270 
154 21 0 
7015 TZ 

E-E 

40 588 
32 2522 
n 9 
.72408 
a 10 


18% W4 

7 34 

S' l 8 ' 

R 84 

04 f 

s % 

33% 04 
204 04 
3S4 21% 


04 84 

I & 

2* 9% QWiCp 


z*a 10 
0 

3D 21 
n. 10a II 

50 

F-F 

s tf 

*35 218 

116 7.7 0 
v B 

.0 1 21 
nlOI.7 0 
80 68 8 
37 

260 09 
36 

50118 
IOI 51 17 

97a 

A.14 1 30 
a 81 

88 21 13 
40 68 0 
17 

10 416 
40015 0 
10b 11 
W.17I27 


110)416 
.Hr 14 

0 

0 

7 

120 410 
.10*26 3D 

0 

*80 15 14 

8 

pt 1 11. 
80888 
g 

* 9 

10 8571 
R 118 

S 40 34 8 


P&5013. 
110 71 ID 
38. 38 


IS 4% 

1 11 8 

3 0% 

! IB 7 

13 64 

15 84 
64 ff* 

5 14 

84 (7k 

114 44 
11 B 
1«BB 24 
0 2*4 
2 21 
0 04 

33 B% 

3 3 

90 32% 

16 *4 
269 9-1B 

48 23 

57 14% 

281 114 

6 20 % 

E 

11 74 

17 134 
357 34 

18 0 
2788 9% 

r h 

168 94 
3 4 

160 4 

10 2V 

3 44 

6 114 
31 2S% 

4 57 

6 3Z4 

41 5 

6 104 

0 7% 

4 34 

-F 

# 94 

1 ? 

I P 

1140 U3BI, 

11 294 

21 11% 
71 15% 

0 K% 

6 94 

21 27% 

B7 29% 

19 44 

5000 71% 

12 15% 

65 17% 

II 14 
9 SO4 

fos ^ 

3* 11 

1 26 

74 124 

0 94 

i-G 

IS B4 

x a 

204 124 

1699 2% 

0 A ■ 

5 1 

r * 
5 a 

0 9 

IB 94 
0 21% 

72 2D 
« 04 

5 284 

0 B 

a it% 

11 6% 

201 14 
3 184 

3 20% 

a 10 


ten tew. 128 
Im Own ten tfitfi 

44 4% + 4 37% 
74 B +4 26% 
10U 04 +4 15% 

5 S +V 

8% 84 +4 26% 

04 64- 394 

1% 1%. 174 

tn. an- u 0 

6«4 4% -4 714 

6 6. 16% 

24 27-16 +I-16 174 

2* 34 -4 854 

21 21 -4 

04 04- 

8 S . 1QL 

S3. 32 

31% 31% -4 Sl 
* 44 +4 ?aL 

4 9-0 v£ 


04 OmdA 
19% Qrangr 
9% Gnn 
1% Gnn 
94 BrTcfi 
214 GWi* 
24 QrlU 
104 Qrenm 
5% Qrangr 
534 QrosST 
19% GffJOi 
124 GiCUfl 
04 Obn 


00. a, 
14% «4 +% 10, 
104 114+% iX 
204 204 +4 

5 Sr. s 

:s 3 . 

1. a it ^ 

». IB. SS 

9 6. ' 23V 

«4 +4 16% 

% V 84 
7% 2%. 14 

44 *4 -4 0 

114 114. 3BL 

st +*' y 

a. a. :s as 
» ss 
a a s'- 

bi% 

94 9% >4 10% 

17% 174 -4 
4% *4- „ 

i 1 ' r* a 1 * 9 
SS Is I’f Ji 

11% 114 +4 ft 

15% is% -% 

164 16% +4 Z? 

R 94 +4 S. 
27 27% +4 

04 254. ft 
«4 4% +4 

71 +% IS 

04 MS -4 ft 
0% 17 -4 
1% 14. J* 

304 3R +4 L 


10% 9% HUM 
33 22 HanM 

44 14 wiivay 

83% 174 HMftro 

9 9 a 

16% 144 MM> 

124 6% men 
m 11^ hrio 
14% 04 HaahU 
94 64 HcMW 

0 74 wn 

18 114 Habar 

7% 44 twoor 

3A, 12% morn 
44 14 HWrfl 

12% 64 Hanbo 
04 54 WJtne 


IK*. W. E l Mb High 
a AO 21 10 2 174 

a 00 20% 

831 7 .0 10 n 9 
■n 7g 

n H 3 114 

50a 22 20 2 27% 

*1611 17 93 32% 

8 10 11% 

2 28 17 1 704 

*50 42 11 8 12 

52 499 1J4 

301312 O 334 

H-H-H 

n .50 5.7 B 0 94 

10319 0 37 

37 2% 

34 J « 27 35% 


£ft-p 
ten tew. 
Im QaoiaCtan 
m, 174 -% 

2D 20% +1 
04 84 +% 

14 2 t 4 

II II . 

SPA 

11% 114 +4 

Wj 7&J. +4 
11% tt +4 
«4 13%. 

53% 33% +% 


3*3 H 
AOi 12 7 

nlJKias 

34 

0 

58*10 

19 

.10 1 1 0 


sr'' 

0 BB -% i 

0 134+4 

5% 64 -4 


6% 6%. ^ 
64 64 +4 
*»«%+* m 
S 9 * h 1 

f a :i S 

7 T? +4 
m n% +4 

®i 3V- 

«% M4 +% «• 

5 S +% a 

^?iiS 

094 94 -4 0 

214 «4 -4 04 

194 » +% 25% 

as. + ; a 
^ ^ +% a* 
6% 6%. 11 
14 14. 6 

19% 0% -4 344 

204 204 +4 174 
94 0 +4‘ *4 


W% Haron 
84 Holman 
94 HoayCp 

2N% Horn* 
14% HomH 
5% hfenH 
6% HooOTr 

84 HomE 
5% Honan 
294 HuMIA 

294 >wtna 

0 Wtt 
15% HudGn 
7% Husky 


22% (CH 
8% ICO 
3 PM 
174 HTPr 
1% UnpM 
284 WpW 
6% Mtf* 
164 tairon 

a msey 
WS* 
5-16 ftiqea 

04 wciy 
B% kmda 
9 knmk 
3% buBto* 
1% IntBk 
-0% MCvl 

«"* a 

34 HPm 
74 knSaan 
*% mOf* 
U% looks 
12% bntBrd 
*V tat* 


9 Jadpi 
74 Wcob* 
K4 Janaan 
34 JMTOD 
34 MM 


3 KTofei 
284 KMi 
24 KapokC 
0% Ka*Cp 
4% Kcncm 
114 KaUn 
54 ICnyCo 
104 ItegPh 
3% IQddB 
3% Kim 
4% Kkiaric 
6 Kirby 
3% m 
3 KlHMV 

S Knogo 
Knot 

214 KbgatC 


3c 

38 

a 

a 

24 20 33 
10(317 
si Mi 74 13 
Hi 

154B31. 
n 7 
7 

IK 40 0 
12441 12 
1*216 5 3 
A0 34 K 

g 0 

l-l- 
js 1 7 
0 
7 

1 70 81 9 
gl40 

X 

ZB 1.4 14 

H 

p!B* 95 

g.40 
J7l 0 3 
S 12 1 0 7 
OBe 2.1 
wt 

3D 12 11 
n 26 
.0 27 


12 3(4 

£ 5, 

Z % 

0 114 

11 64 

0 9% 

243 10% 

10 (% 
128 144 

5 a 

^00? 

1 S' 

9 12 

l 5% 

1 » 
10BQ is t 
61 64 

43* 7% 

? a 

0 31% 

0 30 1, 

21 33% 

6 17 
172 64 


9% 94 +4 
264 39%. 

Z4 2% +4 
35% 35% -4 
3*4 34% +4 
9% 8% +% 

154 15% +4 


17 Monte 

High Im 

a a 

Si S 

30% 224 
31% «% 
4% 2 

39% 254 

a *% 

^ & 

0 « 

294 17% 
30% ft 
«% ft 
19% H 
w£ 14 
16% 10% 
11 % 8 


P/ 

On. 7M. E 
L-L- 


ft-ga 
ten Pratt 
Im Own tea 


12 Monte 

Moh Lm Stack 

44 2% Ormand 
6% Z% Orrn. 


5 

21 1 

S 

3 

% 

-% 

3ft 


0 9 

®* 

4 

4% 

+ % 

0% 

ft 

91 

9ft 

3ft 

3ft 

+ % 

1ft 

ft 

7 W 

Sft 

25% 

25% 

+ % 



3B 80 

1ft 

11% 

1ft 

+ ' 

1ft 

10% 

146 

9% 

ft 

ft 

11 6 

26% 

9ft 

9ft 

-% 

12% 

ft 

iTB in 

ft 

ft 

ft- 


11% 

3% 

7 1 

ft 

ft 

ft 


11 

ft 

2 

3% 

ft 

ft 

4 % 

11 

8% 

10 

ft 

<0% 

ft 

-% 

•ft 

S 

it a 

20% 

20% 

20% 

-% 

35% 

2te 


Closing prices June I 


Co-ga 

ft Sb tea p™. 

Stack ffittW. E IKUMgk lm Cuabten 

Drmand 0 0 3 9 S 

Orrai 90 ft 2% ft +4 


OMnii »Hb 2.1 0 17 2ft 274 28% * % 

OatnJF 1.11111.0 13 10 ft W +4 

OoteA 102( 17 360 8% B B% + 4 


13 38( 2(% 344 2*% + % 

01 Ha 10% 104 W% +4 
as a 94 ft 9% 4% 


33% 27 

27% 21% 
224 17% 


PQEplA 150 14. 

PGE0B 137 U. 

PGEpTC 1 25 U. 

PGtpff) 115 14. 

KEpE 125 14. 

PQEplG 120 14. 

PQE0F 43* 15 

POEpC 40B 0 

PGEpfY 3a 15. 

PGEplW 257 M. 


11 11 % 
64 84 

ft ft 
1ft «% 
4% 4% 
H% 14% 

7jj. 

S ? 

3% 3% 
12 12. 
54- ft 

a s 
if 9 

7% 7% 

% k 

314 31%. 
30% 30% 
3ft 39% 
17 17 

8% 8% 


W 

5 

it Oft- 11 38 
J-J. 
1D0 419 

6 

A9l 93 14 
27 


5 9 

a s 

75 2% 

211 2ft 
W 84 
a h% 

416 2% 
0 2% 
62 % 

56 8% 

9 6% 

6 12 % 

936 34 
B3 14 
120 174 
3 9 

12 6 

S 3% 

3 ft 
34 4% 

7 0 

0 21% 

<7 *4 

-J 

0 12 % 
3 74 

a 04 
22 5% 
» 3% 


3ft 31% +% 
ft ft +4 
ft ft +4 

» lft +4 
2 2 . 
av 294- 
ft 64 -4 
0% 19% +4 
2 8% +4 

P24 ft +4 
5-W 5-16 -1-lt 
ft ft- 
ft ft 

11% 124 +4 

ft 34 +4 
ft 14 +4 

17 174+4 

9 9 +% 

E 6 -4 

34 34- 
ft ft -4 
4% 4%. 

0 19 +4 

214 21%. 
ft ft “4 


-4 « *1% 

ii s a 

:i »i «* 

+S « 

f ? 

+ 4 Sl & 

■ + \ a % 

+ H ID? 04 
«4 ft 

7% 4% 

->• aw ift 

A s®* ** 

1 i 22% 15 

A' "5 if 

^ a 

+ JL 1Hl 7 

It ft ft 

A 20 i2% 

_%* 27% 1ft 
' 11% ft 

£ a, 

:S ? if 

v a a 

. n * 

A 3. % 
-Sag, 
•*« 3f f 1 

24% H4 

+% s 3 

it if 1 

+ 4 i/l im. 


Sf 
-V ff ? 


? -* ft# 


K-K-K 

2 3% 

pH£0 14. Cl 30 0 
17 ft 

1015 21 10 0 

n 0 8* ft 

HI 41 0 5 14% 

,0a £6 10 0 7% 

a .16 12 23 SI 13% 
M 27 34 

8 21 44 

0 at 5% 
06 54 

IHg 10 3% 

a 44 86 3% 

0 0 0% 
n 11 122 104 

220 9.4138 63 23% 


'ft 04 
74. ft 
« 134 

54 ft 
ft 3%. 


s a 

34 3% 
12% 0 
<4 ft 

14 M4 

S 12% 
ft ft- 

4 ft 
ft ft. 

5 5 . 

ft- 
ft ft 
10 % 10 % 
0 10 % 
28 23% 


”% ft 
' 04 ft 
04 12% 

+' S a®, 

' 0 124 

-v a a 

* if 

+ % 8** if 

+5 5 a 

+4 0 s 

+ % «4 ft 
-4 «4 g 
-4 

+ ^S 

04 8% 

+i 5S 

+4 04 10 
-% 04 6% 

+ ' 15% 6% 


.0 7 0 9! 144 
102.1 29 11 »% 

M-M-M 

12 25 124 

25 369 34 

un 27 ft 

A0 3 1 8 229 0% 

ng is ft 

1«9 1% 

£38 W. 3 9 17% 

a 23 27 84% 

29 % 

5 30 44 

pass it. 30 21% 

* It (1 83 

11 29 9% 

.09 1.1 B 44 ft 
23 3 5% 

.12 7 43 17% 

* » 174 1ft 

2 12. 0 17 1ft 

70 35 7 66 2D 

n50*55 88 04 

25 7 ft 

B 1 ft 

8 12 9 

118 21 0 « 8* 
S.0K0 18 MX 
1.12 4 1 11 38 27% 

561 75 3 50 ft 

s.0180 5 9% 

218 I 13 
22 H 0% 

26 SO 5 

A0 49 10 4 ft 
.40 21 5 2 04 

6 0 174 

PASO 0 Z0 69 
21*250 7 84 

2* 1.1 0 117 21% 

52571 4 94 

pH 40 12. x20 3ft 

v 5 14 

200 1817 3 124 

28b 23 16 144 0% 

IK* 04 10 0 M4 
IX 1% 
201.7 28 tt 0 
0 8 8 
j 60 35 8 2 1ft 

8 ft 

II 4% 
54 84 

N-N-N 

n n as ft 

A0b 31 7 0 124 

0 555 16 

S3 1% 
10 80 12 7 26% 

5 4 12% 

10 79 M 5 11% 

118a 7.1 8 121 16% 

BAS 17 13 986 2ft 
S 6 ft 
MM 12 6 2 1ft 

9 2% 

4 30 ft 

17 2 3% 

0 1 2% 

- So r 

6 14 0 

0-0-0 

13 X 20% 

Uto 5 11 11 154 

S A0 28 0 92 H% 

A0 22 14 2 18 

JO 11 0 94 0% 

22000 0% 
ABO 73 II 8 ft 
810 89 11 3 54 


1ft 144 +% 
9% ft. 


ift «%. 

U:Y 

ft ft + 4 
1% 14 + 4 
17% 17% 

23% 2ft +1 
5-W % +1-1 

44 44. 

21 % 21 %. 

224 2D +4 
9% ft +4 
9% ft +4 
ft ft- 
17% 17% +% 

ift 1ft +4 
tft 16% +4 
0% 0 +x 
9 ft -4 
5 5% +4 

S & +4 


20 1ft PGEjjfV 232 M. 2 

2ft I 17 PGEotT £54 15. 7 

224 1 Tft PGEpG £62 M. 4 

0 7% PGEjrfH 1.12 H. 8 

20% 15% POEpH 237 15 9 

« 13% PflEplP 2 £6 0 19 

17% 13% PGEpfO 2 0 2 

17 1ft PGEplM IS M. 68 

1ft 15 PGEcB. Z25 0 1 

17% 1ft POEpK 2D* 15 7 

Tft 15 PGEPU 232 15. 6 

9% 7% POEpfl 10915 U 

Tft 15% PG1m 1.0 TIB S 

,3ft 31% Paelt pHJO M. . zMO 

45 36 teePlgl SB z25 

3 1 P«W) S 0 

27% PaBCp A0 IJ 0 10 

114 4% Panusl 0 3* 


04 0% 
9% 9% 

9 9 

a ft 
a 9 

%. s. 

27% 27% 
22 21% 
1ft 1ft 
1ft 1ft 
17% 17% 
1ft W% 
ft 8 
•ft «% 
K4 134 

04 134 

SS S5 

5 S' 

ft 7% 


«%»%-% 
94 ft- 
9 9-% 

8% 9 +4 

9 9 +4 

8. % " 

Si % -V 

ift ift. 

Ift 16% 

171. 17%. 

ift ift -4 

a b . 

1ft 16% +% 

134 H% +% 
Ift 134 -% 
ift »% +% 

15% 16%. 

0% 13% -% 
K 16 -4 

7% 7% -% 

1ft 1ft. 

32% 32% -1% 


£6% 27% +1% 
tf7% 5 -% 

ft ft +% 
0 0 

0% 1ft +% 
ft 5 

s s +% 

17% ift. 

68 09 -I 

84 84 +4 

21% 214 + % 
ft ft +% 
364 354 -% 
1% 1% -4 
1=4 124 +4 
00-% 

14% 14%. 

£ &. ^ 

ft 6 +% 

1ft Ift +4 
ft ft. 
ft ft +% 
B ft + % 


ft ft +4 
0 124 + % 

1ft IS +% 
1% 14- 
d26 26% +% 
12% 12% +4 
11% 11%. 

M4 0 . 

274 28% +1 

% +4 

a a + + i 

34 34 +% 

S 2%- 

W 

7*1 7% -4 
12 12 +4 


20 % 1 ft 2 ft + 1 
1ft *% 1ft +? 
ift »ft ift -4 
18 18 18 -4 

0% 1ft 16%. 

«4 «, ]?i H 
ft 64 ft +% 
84 64 ft +% 


7% 2% PqfDn 

12% 8 PnarTu 
2ft 17% PanTr 
ft ft PECS 
264 22% PanflE 
13 64 PwobS 

Ift ft Panrl 
1 13-U 4Pmn 

334 23% terWC 
tft 04 P«M 
174 ft Ww 
84 1 PMLe 

134 74 Peru 

164 104 feiLa 

25 144 Paten 
ft 24 PMLO 
23% 7 ParoPd 
Ift 74 PknSy 
ft 5 Powva 

20% 15% PI IDM 

63 51 Pmoey 

17% 8% Peak, 

234 04 PtoD 
34 1% Ptantti 

ift 104 PiyGm 
30 18% PneuSc 

1B4 54 Poonfcv 
17 94 PonSy 

61% 40% POWCp 

17% 0 PrwP 

23% 10% FuWT 

26 ift PnkO 

23% 17 Pntl 

Pi 6% Pnffl 
1% 4 PicmRa 

6ft 41 PWk 

84 6 Pvfl 

5% ft PnxM 
354 304 PipCT 
23% 174 Pm£n 

37 30% PSCd 

194 154 pgt 
3*4 2ft PCP 

194 1ft Pgt 
1ft 7 PunoG 


164 ft 
0 1ft 
364 2ft 
17% 4X 

X* £5 

364 204 
264 «3% 
154 W 
33% 17% 


SB z25 3ft d3ft 3ft -% 

g 0 0-0 14 ft -1-0 

A0 IJ U HO 304 29430% +% 

0 3* 64 54 ft -4 

PMC 8.60 349 4 17% 17% 17%. 

PajFon 23 0 3% 3 3. 

PbarTu AOb *A « 1 ft ft 94 -4 

PanTr 120 65 6 7 164 1ft 1ft 

PECp 261 1( 938 T% 14 1% +4 

PanflE 2 72 0 7 38 A &I -% 

PwubS *0** 1 9 9 9 +4 


Paten pi! 66 18. 
PClLa pOZ8 19. 
Paten P&33 0 
PMLD Me 0 


PostiP « MB 

Pom? 20b 1.7692 6 

PnkO B 6 

Pratt. a 9249 7 3 

Pndt ptee 92 3 

Premfla 5 

PranHa 18(42 0 299 

Prasfl B.729B5 11 

Praekf 28 132 

PipCT 2.79a 84 TO 9 

ProvCn 180 8 8 6 4 

PSCd pMJS 0 :100 

pgt ptC2J4 0 8 

Pot ptE+38 0 0 

Pgt pIDGJ* W 6 

puma 53 


i 0 46 

0% 

11% 

12% 

+ % 

5 

18 63 

>% 

23% 

& 

3k 


40 

11 

11 

ii . 


» £16 

5 

4% 

*% 

-% 

309 

1 

1 

i . 


43 

ft 

9 

9 

-% 

7 

12% 

0 

1ft 

*■% 

2 

17% 

17% 

•ft 

+ % 

5 10 

ft 

ft 

ft 

+ % 

33 139 

ft 

7% 

s 

+ 1% 

9 23 

8% 

ft 

8% 

-% 

1 6 

ft 

ft 

ft. 


1 7 

16% 

16 

16 

-% 

1 10 13 

59% 

59% 

Sft 

+ % 

B 70 

23 

ft 

17% 

% 

ft 

17% 

+ % 
+ % 

30 

112 25 

X 

a. 

1%. 

15% 

+ % 

.14 8 

2B% 

27% 

2ft 

+ 1% 

SB BB 

ft 

ft 

ft 

+ % 

141 0 

1 15 IB 


a, 

fr 

+ % 


Ift 04 04. 

174 17% 17% -% 

224 224 22% -*4 
ift ift ift +4 
ft ft ft +4 
0-0 13-16 13-0. 

(ft 4ft 4ft +1% 
7% 74 7% +4 

ft ft ft +4 
3ft S3 3ft + 4 
21% 21 21 -4 

31% 31% 3t% 

1ft 1ft 15% -% 
SB 28% 29 +4 

1ft 1ft 1ft 
7 dft 6% -4 


•»% T7% 

.164 Ift 

;JS S 

{5 ?4 

1st a 

Sft 3ft 


ft ft 
12% 1ft 

If 9 

1*4 144 

29% 2ft 
13% 134 

•24 <24 
04 04 
124 «4 
14 14 

7 7 

2 ft 
•4 014 

164 1ft 
ift 1ft 
374 36% 


ft- 

04 +% 

& 

«4 +4 

294 +4 

a "A 

a-*, 

14 *4 

ft 

ift +4 
0% +4 
374 +1 


Continued on Page 28 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE COMPOSITE CLOSING PRICES 


t2M*ete n &. 

J* 0* Im State - ffi». YVL £ jOOsWgb 

Con turned from Page 24 


106 Ift 
66% 68 
TO 89% 

4ft >2 
26% 2ft 
Aft 314 
104 64 

34% 23% 

*1% 3ft 
3ft 04 
1ft 9 
22% 1ft 
40 26 

0 11% 
33% 27% 

04 0 
0 ft 


41 22% 

•ft H% 
364 20 
70 Sft 
1ft ft 
«% 74 
78 95 

63% 46 

« «ft 
20 144 

Tft 5S% 
SO 11 
*4 314 

I i 

29% 20% 

21% W 
41% 274 
3ft 22 

ii 

04 0 
*1% 11% 
24% U 
18% 7% 
404 2ft 

S' ** 

2ft W, 
37% 25% 
Sft 0 

304 W4 

’fr S' 

16% 0 

100 90% 

3«% 2ft 

3ft 27% 
41% 284 

raft «a 

23% 17% 

13% 8 
314 2ft 
204 1* 
28 284 

25% «% 
2S4 0 
«4 46% 
0% 8% 
3ft 264 
0 W% 

3 W* 

S' 2? 
ft ft 
sL aL 
ra Ift 

? r 

f a 

W| " 

? k 

si a 

£ £ 

43 34 

112% 06% 
W 154 
80% 0% 
£1 17% 

a S' 

8 3% 

3 3 

04 ft 

37% 11% 
7D 32% 

5l «, 

20% 1ft 

3 5 


sew a% 

3 3 
3 a 

31 23% 

«% ft 

2S Z? 

®8 


PaPL pr 13 tj. 

M4. fr IB 

fVL p(&70 14 
Pawn £20 65 9 
PtaW pH»7.7 
Ptaraai £20 62 12 
PnooEn IDS II. 5 
PapBos JS 15 12 
ftpbCa 158 40 13 
Parks 5023 0 
Pronti 1.0*11.9 
PatyO *3*170 

Mg 1A04J 12 
Pawn 50+2 
Pwfl* 359a 12. 
PHR* pH 57 10 
PteW M25* 0. 

P torn 132 4.1 11 
PBatD 

RfbS *5*208 
prms 220 17. S 
PME pUAOW. 
PME p(B.75 17. 
PME pfIJS m 
PME pfl2817. 
PME pteS0 17. 
PhE pC7JD17. 
PME p!775 17. 

RKSU) U2 609 

PMMr 340 629 

nan a40 3 *8 

PWPat £0 6.1 9 

P1WH » *0 19 7 
PletMwt 28 9 8 

PlaNO 209 75 6 

Plan 0 

pan* *i 4o 35 to 

Ptonaar 13* 43 14 

Port! .He .6 46 

PUnyB 10*34 0 

pm pen a* 

Roam 

Ptanftae .0*1010 

Pianm .K14U 

Pbyoay 6 

Pinny *103 35 H 

Pnaun 5024 W 
PogoPd 50 £8 20 
Putand 138 0 
Pontkm 52 H 
PopTd 50 47 9 
Podac 4025 
PonGE >52 0.4 
PoG pm 50 0 
flOtO pMAC is. 
Pufl (443215. 

RHUt 148 50 M 

Pnflh pH238U i » 
Pon uD 15*967 

ParrP 21 

fftntl U 12 0 
Pm% *30257 

Pita* S1BQ705 

PrtnmC 0 

PnmM .12 £ 16 
PrectG £40 489 
PlMUb 28 29 20 
Prom 1404517 

P9«Gd 192 11 8 
PSCd PT7.U13. 
psed pe.100 
PSM in 2 

PSta pH 04 0 
PSM M' 08 IS. 

PSM M7.0 0 
PS* pfBS2 19. 
P&4IH S3j 1 

pwh turn 

PNH P*7t* 

PNH picioat 

PNH 009*1 

PW plESflj 
PHH P*F57J 
pm pf&ft 
PMN £3*117 
P»CQ 27! ft 6 
PSEfi pMJQK 
P9EG oessn. 
PSEG fronts. 
PSE0 PI21714. 
PSEG P05O0 
PSEG pt243 14 

PSEG pJ750 14 

PSEG P0OB14 
PSEG p77«3 H. 
P3E0 pS8£0 
Puttek 


PbQ«P 17806 
PdnHm .12108 
Pure** 124 3J 10 


*io no 
?J50 57 
*«0 92 

71 33% 

9 20% 

1442 36% 
2*3 0 
872 24%. 
04W 41% 

140 21% 
103 « ft 

62 M% 
56 28% 

*1113 12 
23 29% 

901 0% 
2S 7% 
4025 32% 
777 19% 
56*8 2ft 
1106 12% 
510 » 
*570 81% 
0 8% 
88 8 
1200 96% 
*10 4B 
*100 48 
40 «% 

3736 6ft 
08 Ift 
2343 3ft 
08 2ft 
508 3ft 

72 27 
75 W% 
1966 39% 

?? § 

110 31% 

12 8ft 
7W 0 
47 1ft 
U7 16% 
KH ft 
22 29% 

1250 2ft 
86 21% 
2(38 28% 
223 £1 
40 W% 

I «% 

486 14% 

730 92% 

II 2ft 

31 29% 

Kraft wS. 
1120 2ft 

111 0 

134 2ft 
25 11% 

133 25% 
631 «% 

&\ 0 
3033 5ft 
53 ft 
22 31% 

268 17% 

*100 53 
8 0% 
80* ft 
*9*0 7 
*780 7 
>4050 38% 
*50 46 

(73 ft 
*200 7% 
tt ft 
35 12% 

X 11% 
47 11 

I % 

1271 22 
*2317 21% 

S« »% 

yU 36 
*S0 W1 
kflS 0% 
7« « 

*01 £% 
*00 
yZO 56 

JiBW 54% 
ySOO 85% 
0 *■ 

? a 

473 H% 
572 12% 
S63 3ft 


PyrO I «9 S, 

cU) 220 8710 221 A 

SS ““*2 rn S 

QkM ntt*D 0 87 17% 

n-R-fl . 

rbm .01.126 04 

KJi 50 £5 U 2341 »% 

hca ot 4 65 * ra% 

RCA (££128.1 ^ 

RCA p* 3 65 12 7 

RLG * a>28« ** & 

RTE 5038 7 an 13% 

5232 B ® 

Rgmad 13 775 7% 

Rem .8*488 » 3 

ftarmO II TO ft 


R- 
0 n l 
*>£■■ 
pi 465 
ti£12£l 
p(365 l£ 

* 2028' 
5038! 
52 32 ‘ 


I»W( 
ten fm*. . 
Im awtaten 


no ioo „ 

56% 67. 

62 62 +1 
32% 33% +% 
20% 20% -% 
34% 3ft 4% 
9% 10 +% 

J3% £*% 

4ft 41% +1 ■ 

20% 31% +% 
9% 10% ♦% 

M 14 -% 

2ft 28% -% 
11% «%. 

29 29% +% 

0 0-% 

7 7 -% 

31% +% 

1ft 0 +% 

■2ft 26% +£ 
«%«%+% 

27 27 -1% 

51% 51% +1 
8% 8% -% 
ft 7% -% 

SB 58% +% 

45 45 -2% 

46 48 . 

0 16% +% 
64% 66% +1 

SS +* 

20% 2ft +% 
2ft 30% +% 

28 26% -1% 
14% 14% -% 

2 ? S 1 +1 ' 

§ ^ +% 
30% 3ft +% 
8ft 62% +% 

tflft 0 . 

U 15%. 
«%«%-% 

7% +1% 

*%»%+% 
21% «% +% 

S ft +% 
£1 +% 
w% 1ft -% 
W% 1ft. 

0% 14%- 
82% Sft -% 
29% 29% -% 
28% 28V 
29% 8ft. 

10ft-% 

19% 20% +% 

a 12 +% 

26%*-% 
in* 11% + % 
25% 25% +% 
13% tft +% 
1ft 18% +% 

49% 5ft +1% 
9% 9% +% 

31 31% -% 

«% 17 +% 

53 53 . 

9 9 *\ 

f ?. 

37% 38% -% 

W 48 +1% 

5 5% +% 

7% 7%. 
ft ft. 

11% 12% *\ 

11 11 % ♦ % 

ft ft +> 

9% 9% +% 

21% a *h 
20% 21% + % 
B28% 30% +% 
38 36 -% 

0101 101 -7% 

ott ift +% 

d*8 *8 +1% 

d18% 17% +% 
C6ft 57 +1 

56 56 +2% 

051% 54% 
dK%65% -% 
m. n- + »- 
B 9% +% 

8% 8% , 
11% «% 

12% 12% +% 
33% 35% +2 

ft ft +' 

SB 59% + % 
0% 1ft 
W ttlli +% 
17% 17% *h 


IZWante 
Wgk lm 

93- az% 

®% 5% 
0% «% 

27 21% 

28 22 
13% 9% 
i7% n% 

ss% a 

1ft 7% 
B IV 
3ft 28 
ft ft 

4% 1% 

38% 22% 

46 32 

36% 22% 

»> SB 
3ft 1ft 
8ft 68 
38% 26% 

a a 

37% 23% 

1ft ft 
3ft 28% 
25% 18% 

Sf 

a 9 

474 4U 
100 10ft 
41% 29% 

«ft « 


32% 27% 

35% 23 
81 49% 

37% 28 

3 ft. 
21% « 

80 28% 

ft ft 

39% Tft 

34% 39% 
15% W 
38% 23 
54% 4ft 
50 Sft 
0% 0 
25% 1ft 
90 0% 

«% 88% 
37% 14% 

22% 1ft 

20 1ft 
4ft 31% 
47 21 

30% 17 

27 17% 

26% 20% 
23% 0 

ft 8 
ft % 
46% 29 
2ft £1% 
4ft 24% 
0 0% 
«% ft 
44% 25% 

0% 9% 
2ft 2ft 
51% 49% 

122 17% 

I 11% 9 

S' s. 

s' a 

2ft 24% 
«% 0% 

9 5 
\ S 

* s 


. P/ Sb tea Pm. 

Ob-lflt- E lOOsftte, liter Qnmtet* 
A4 5 17 83 S3 d52% 62% -%■ 

61 1ft 11% 12% +% 

140 89 10.2891 38% 85% 3ft + % 
.4085 21 114 Tl% 11% 11% -% 

pe.097 0 21% 21% 21% +% 

026* V4. 3 34 £4 24 . 


AdBM p(826n V4. 
WW I960 


Am* 80£ i% 

Rddtc DO £3 9 147 £5% 

RapAtr 984 3% 

BapA m £11% 

HnpCD .60 21 B 35 39 

ItapNY IDO 48 8 057 33 

mn MC3.0 K, M 23% 

PHY pM.Ha 11. 18 58 

IbpSS 50 ID 348 25% 

RapSt pK35 7.7 1 67% 

RepBk 154597 £11 28 

RapBk pCLB BJ 0 24% 

RsbCot J2 2JJ120 62 0% 

flaveo 58 25 11 090 26% 

aPwu 2 S 11% 

Rattan 154(5 0 1230040 

RMWn JO 35 a 8 18% 

Ram* AO £3 33 00 17% 

Itaydn 320 54 S £1Q1 5ft 

Ftayr* M 68 SO 

fleyta pH.10 U 1 49% 

BW pr. 42 104% 

RayUd 135 371 28% 

RayM pH507A 1 «1 

RcnVek 1A6 58 tt 167 25% 

Hagan- 150 5.7 as i - 91% 

HoQtan 1.60 +1 6 426 3ft 

RMA a .41 22 11 530 0 

RdMh a 1 32 8 31 31% 

nobtm 1503714 390 43% 

Roden 56397 90 17% 

RoctiG £04 0,4 £44 14% 

Rodfll £28798 63 29% 

ROAM 137 « 2606 27% 

RdwnH 150 25 B 1136 67% 

Rdvta 7 06 32 

ftaWEn 22 06 0% 

(Mtai 70 35103 323 W% 

RoknCp 24 04 34% 

H unan 69 3% 

Ropar >50 35 6 51 13% 

Row 1DB34 0 3286 31% 

Romp 58 563*605 0 1ft 

RCCo* 10*2721 - 289 Sft 

RnO £83*585 2002 5ft 

Ruumd .72 2.1 14 120 35% 

RuuB n C 334 0% 

AuaTg «78AT5 17 . 19% 

RyanH -1457 137 2ft 

RydarS 1DBb258 632 38% 

Rytad *50357 » 0% 

Rynnr a W 11 

S-S-S 

SCA 201767 171 0 

SCM 2 5.1 11 116 3ft 

SFN .124 5.19 08 24% 

SPSTeo 72 2821 46 26% 

9abk<a M 2 25 429 22% 

SabnRy 293*0. a 21% 
StacS* >94 15 0 113 0 


m a t% 

nAO 12 18 0 3S%. 

150 M 7 667 22 

MIS XL 205 28% 
150 97 8 ■ 0% 

1.0 VL 0 9% 

1.0 32 X 729 36% 
AQ 39 89 11 W% 
.11 5 0 108 £4 
P4357B7.T 75 u52 

£1011.6 2030 0% 

DS* 9.1 179 ft 

0 85 ft 
• M 1.1 0 357 38% 

- 154 8.1 M 72 23% 

n 1 49 6 £430 23% 

1-32 49 0 8 26% 

150116 71 0% 

(*19812. 2 1ft 


0 

0% 

1ft 

•ft 

329 

'ft- 

11% 

Tft 

97 

9 

ft 

9 

E8 

ft 

s 

ft 

802 

ft 

Si 

07 

25% 

a 

A 

98* 

ft 

ft 

ft 

£1 

'% 

i% 

ft- 

35 

£9 

£8% 

29 

067 

33 

3Z% 

63. 

0 

2ft 

23 

£3 

0 

58 

58 

56. 


0% 0% M% +% 
3ft 31% 32% +H* 
73% 72% 73 -% 

2ft 2ft 26% +% 
3ft ^ 3ft -% 
7% 7% 7%. 

ift 0 0% 

29 27% 29 +1% 

7% ft 7 +% 

17% 17% 17% -% 

7% 7% 7% -% 


S' % 

S' f 1 

3ft 21% 
23% 'ft 
11% ft 
15% 1ft 
15% 0 

i ft £% 
* ft 
40 29% 

2ft 10i 

S Eft 1ft 

32% 19% 
37% 
2ft 
KE% 99 
65% 40% 
48% 32% 
22% «V 
53 30% 

«% 'ft 

83 45% 

23 1ft 


150 11 6 71 0% 

(*198 0. 2 10% 

148 ft 
[*150 0 4 10% 

158 4411 WB9 3ft 
ID* £10 2331 48% 
.0 19 0 230 ft 
5831 TO W A 
lias 44 7% 

IK) 34 ID -4SB Sft 
1.049 9 1W 27% 
5Z3JJ1 002 0% 

1-52 GA 0 257 2ft 

nA2 19 173 2ft 

pi 148 0 6 TO 

peaio ik H u% 

p<C2.it) w. io m 
A 825 17% 

» 1 17 ft 

90259 462 3ft 
« 07 17% 
*J61JM 10 £1 
* 50498 101 20% 

5213 0 1083 41% 
176598 7633 3ft 
pH 48* 15 310 W% 

2A4678 KB 4ft 

50158 141 38% 

50*3.18 27 1ft 
as 19 0 no » 

7249 8 231 17% 

7 3 63 

*5039 8 103 0% 


34% » +1% 
67% 67% +1% 
Vh 28 +% 

<04 24% 

*6% 0% +% : 
29V 26% +1% 
11% 1>% + % i 
m 3ft +2% I 

•ft s +% 

2% 17% +% 

gs- a 

1 W, iSj -V 

r r +4 

a 

a a +i 

a 19. 

31 ~% 

SSli 
0% 0% +% 
aft a +% 

2ft 27% +1% 
6ft +1% 
31% 32 +% 

0 0% +% 
18% 18% +% 
3ft 84% +1 

ft 3% +% 
0% 1ft +% 
29V 31% +2% 
«V+% 

» Sft +% 
50% 6ft +1% 
Oft 35 +% 

«% 0% +% 
W% 0%. • 

90% 2ft +% 
d3B% 3ft +% 
16% 18%. 

Ift 11 . 

11% 1ft +% 

38% aft +1% 

9» 24% +% 

as:t 

ft 7% +% 

n*' 

21 % 22 +% 

g +% 

& §k tl\ 
0% ift +% 
23% 2ft +% 
61% 52 +% 

«%«%+% 
9% B% -% 

9% 9% -% 

39 36% +% 

22V £2% -% 

a a 44 
0% «% +% 
ift WV . 
4% 6% +% 
«*»%+% 

?s » 

s \ -V 

7% 7% +' 

61% M| +% 
26% 2ft +% 
«%«%+% 
23% 2ft +% 


12 Moo* 

MOk ,1m. Sndr- 
61% 37% SMO 
33% 3ft Mr 
33% 17% 9WOki 
30 21% Shnata 

ID 6% WhoaM 
20% 0% Oynte 
15% iz% SuPae 
38% 2ft $g* 
69% « Sgd 
0% 9% 3knpPl 
32% 20% Soger 
30% 26% Stagr 

30% 0% Ski tn 

28% V ' 5n4Mn 
76% 50 SmkB 

44% 30% Smuekr 

34% ZBlj SmpOn 
30% 28% Sonat 
17% 0 SonyCp 

» 23% SWteta 

a % 

21 17% 

9 9 

27% 22 

0 10% 

a a 

9 a 

37 31 

26% 22% 

£7% 3 ■ 

46% 2ft 
21% 0% 

0% 7% 

35% 19 

30 20 

22% 0% 

9 9 

a 9 

24 0 

37% 0 

50 3ft 
41% 31% 

41% 3ft 

si 3 
S' 3! 

s a 

15 £■ 

17 11 

29% 20% 

31% 24 

•ft ft 
31% «% 

6% 3% Snaga 

22% 0% Stared 
0% 9 9R0CS 
29% 33% Smog 

24 0% Btaml 

32 25 S»Wn 

ift 8% serve 

48% 32% SWUM 

46 24% 8kn*C 

62% 32% SwpSfi 


37% 2ft 

a 9 
a. a 

0 24% 

2ft ft 

^ «% 
52 38% 

17% 

10% ft 
37 2ft 
43% 32% 

2ft 19% 

X £% 

2ft »% 


18% « %n w 

81% 37% 

3ft 2ft 


Pt Sb 

Ut.nL E IDbHnte 
2 35 10 280 57% 
199*547 66 37% 

7038 6 10 1ft 

.762911 158 26% 
n 4 40 ft 

503511 08 17% 
154 0 7 SB 13% 
94350 2*86 2ft 
(44.12 8.1 8 50% 

0 183 10% 
.10*4 17 014 25% 
P03O.H 8 27 

A838 0 WO 13% 
5652 404 18% 

£40529 2035 54% 

98 £5 10 0 37 

92300 279 30% 
155437 335 35% 

.101.7 0 46ffi 0% 
12047 11 37 26% 

1011. 30 2ft 

1*24013. 0 18% 

£05 11.7 851 18% 

244 10 7 8 24 

50b 12 10 72 42% 

1584X8 284 22% 

1.781 0 31 2 11 

39010.6 3377 37% 

150 12.5 2887 0% 

248 94 6 27 2ft 

*25* 89 7 70 29% 

1*352 12 1 33 

pfilflO 0 10 2ft 

151 8.1 0 98 27% 

92 3D 9 889 31 

58 5 14 734 15% 

,1& 25 5 482 7% 

1.13 5 0 409 2ft 
144 85 8 S 21% 
2742 1ft 
120 11. B 0* 11% 

(550 95 8 001 67 

5222 0 77 22% 

174 0 7 273 17% 

14835 0 30 1ft 
38 53 23 

192699 762 36% 

152 44 8 7 34% 

154 55 12 W Sft 
144 35 « 1495 40% 
50 38(3 83 2ft 

a 54 £9'0 122 0 

* 32 19 10 290 17% 
£40 848 4727 36 

3598 5478-58% 
£80887 2792 45% 

40 39 7 10 10% 

15039 0 135 15% 
54 45 10 100 2ft 
1 4.1 0 7 3*% 

190a 0 0 9% 

144 79 on tft 
.0b IS 88 ft 
■7B5D 0 8 0% 

72 69 11 282 10% 

>1.0 49 11 677 3*X 
■ 190 82 0 555 1ft 
168 69 2* 0 SB 
tt 1 11 *R» 9 

150 49 B 0 sa 
D0 19 HI 32 
*98198 081 38% 


864 3ft 
454 1ft 
53 7% 

508 ft 

30 a*% 
as 25% 
296 10% 
30 (ft 
4 101 

10 41 

SB* Q% 

473 %, 

15075 41% 
882 21% 


O0» 
daw Am. 
lm Pam Claw 

68% 57% +% 
3ft 37 +1% 

ift «&■ 
»%»%+% 
\ T7 

0% 0% +% i 
Sft 26% +V 
60% Sft +% 
10 10 % + % 
24% S% +1 
27 27 . 

ss + % 

25 sf « 

30% 3ft +% 
Sft 35% +1% 
14 0%. 

25% 25%. 
rOB% 29% + % I 
0% 0% +% 
0% 18V , 

23% 24 +% 

41% 4ft +T% 

9 9. +H 

a a :i 

2ft 26% +% 

**• W* +J» 

33 S3 +% 
d22 22 -% 

26% 28% -% 
30% 30% +% 

0 0%+% 
7% »% +% 
21% 2ft +% 

20% 21% +4 

18% 19 + % 

0% 11 +% 

££ S + , ,fI 

J2% -h 

17% 17%. 

§§ii 

•ft 3ft +S 

%% XI 

2ft 2ft +% 
16% 0% -% 
17% 17% + % 
37% 37% + % 
57 68% +1% 

4j% *ft -% 

W «J% + % 

0 0-% 
20% 2ft +% 


4ft 44% -% 
10 w% + % 
0 0-% 
Sft 2ft +% 
523% 24% +% 
9 B . 

17 1ft +1% 

3% 3% 

0 0% +% 
10% W% -% 
23% »% +% 

a ®! +% 
28% -% 
8% 8 +% 


12 Manta 
iftb tw> 
45% 33% 
48% 37% 

S5% 28% 

23% 21% 
26 24% 

4ft 30% 
189% 101 

a a 

27% 21% 

i? 

40 26% 

82 23% 

Ik. 2*% 

a a 

23% tft 
26 1ft 
25% 11% 

31% 20% 
102% 98% 
Tft ft 
®% 36% 
10 % 86 
aft »* 

44 28% 

Eft S3 
<1% 29% 
28% 19% 

a 9 
28% 20% 
34 28% 

3ft 17% 
21% 0 
22% 16% 
108% 97 
1ft 0 
0% 3% 

aft 0% 

4ft 31% 
31 18% 

Tft ft 
17 11% 

2ft 15% 

a 9 
a % 

17 13% 

45% 29 

33 21% 

20 17% 

0% 11% 
44% 32% 

22% « 


23% 20% 

7% 6 

18% 1ft 


3 Tft +% 
*\ 

s. ^ +% 

17 17% +% 

20 21 +% 
20 20 -% 
38% 41% +1% 
80% 30% +% 
88 100 % +1 
42 * ft +* 

3 3 -A 

sa ii 

63 83 . 

0% 0% + V 


8 1 ae% 

27 22 

17% ra 
41 17% 

82 58% 

i. 5. 
0% 8% 
0% 0 
61% 48% 
82 25% 

21 % 11 % 
86% 54% 
4% ft 
206 07% 

2* W% 

aft aft 

44% 3ft 
71% 66 


48% 32% 


190 65 8 
A8 19 2S 

£30 4? IV 
1*225 22 
190 44 0 
139 
7 

50 25 0 
905 S 
■JS 18 M 

90599 
108 BJ 
*£40 80 
n 20 

160 4.18 
0619 0 

T-T- 

33a & 20 
£20 9.1 7 
a V 

159 0 
£8047 0 

1DB 15 15 
11 

pi I 87 
3 60 58 
10 
0 

1 19 W 
0 
0 

901228 

9 

r 25» 9 10 
29079 7 
pr7.40 11. 

20 

.40237 
pfi.0 69 
3857 


3S% 3 
0% tft 

5 f 

0 24% 

26% 35% 
10 10 % 


4 101 101 101 

10 41 89% 41 

8B4 0% 1ft «% 
6 ft 8% ft 
473 2ft 25% 26 
15015 41% 41 41% 

882 21% 20% £1% 

1 a 

463 17% 0% 17% 

2 30 90 30 

09 11% 11% 11% 
062 39% 98% » 
160 » 27% 28 


•T 

45 4ft 
236 24% 
08 11% 
358 20% 
3Z7 60% 

03 ft 

27 59% 

46 12% 

34 0 

681 50 
1681 27% 
0 0 
10*4 56 

7B5 2^% 

04 0% 

702 20% 
450 a% 
T767 38% 
23 65% 

SM 27% 

r a 


42 4ft 
24% 2*% 
11% Tft 
0% 20 
69% Sft 

3 % 
0 12% 
14% 0 
47% 50 
27 27% 

1ft 0 . 
55% 56 
2% 2V 
201 201 
0% 0% 

2ft 2ft 
37% 38% 
65% 65% 

S5SS 

Si Si. 


+2% M 
+ 1% 7% 


+ .% 0% 0 
+ *« 41% 27% 

+ % 16% 1ft 
+1 23% 0% 

34 2ft 
-% 31% 2ft 

+ V 

+1 

+1 41% 27% 

+ % 29% 23 
17% 8 

-% 23% Tft 

+ % 1ft 3 


+ % 30% 22% 

+ % 0% 11% 
-% m n% 

+ % 68% Sft 

-i* 4ft sa% 
+ % 73% GI% 

0 Si 

u as 

a a 

+ % 63% 48% 

+ 1% 17% 0% 
+ % 64 48 

+ % 61% 42% 
+2% 0ft tt 
+ % 0 ft 
61% 84% 
+ % 8% 5% 

27% 1ft 
-1 19% 11% 

+ % Sft 2ft 

+% & «% 
+ % tft 0 
+ 1 31% 0 

+ % 0% 11 
+1% 91% 20% 
-% 28% W% 

-% Sft M 
■ 94% 94% 


P/ 

Oh. W. E 
1524511 
142348 
*290 8810 
P<£4011. 
p(2D70 
D0B27W 
2b 15 

ZJ8 ia 6 
a.«7 0 
.« 1.1 0 
£96 m 6 

180 85 11 
pBDB 7.1 
(*140 58 

no 

pH.0 0. 

9 79 

£48 38 IT 
■88b 45 11 
.40 19 11 
■52 18 11 
9039298 
pnJSalJ 

nDZZI 14 
PS1D72J 
a 24 

*190 12 12 
180 32 36 
132 497 
DO £6 11 
252 16.4 
1*3.75 IT. 
1*34717. 
pH 98 0. 
(*£38 0. 

AO 14 
Aflb£09 
a 1597 
(*750 89 

0 


(4235 0. 
ptB£2S TZ 
•Mr .4 IS 
M 
mA 

pi 2 86 
(*19013. 
pf£6B 68 
156 897 
£0 1£ 

0 85 
294 58 8 
nl 50a 72 

6 

6 

190 6.1 10 
192 88 8 
556*38. 
pC5O0 

U 

AO 30 
149 8 
n-72 28.0 
J2B587 
.0 £1 32 
50 29 57 
.10 9 8 
£50 89 7 
n 48 07 TO 
50 47 40 
.70 £3 II 
70 29 0 


Sb 

lOflaNgk 

21 38% 

36 42% 

t a 

2 24% 

37 30% 

70 131% 

429 2% 

9 23% 

290 04 
0 35% 

1001 22 % 
166 3% 
7941 27% 
M 29% 

8 24 

38 ft 

a 24% 

92 16% 

23 66% 

SB 15% 
80 2ft 
00 U 
841 04% 

70 W0% 
350 ft 
4084 3ft 

7 89 

71 14% 
1048 37 

09 56% 

37 33% 

7B 2ft 
223 15% 

25 22% 

8 20% 

0 25% 

10 0% 

*21 29 

9 2ft 
448 2ft 

298 88% 

76 10% 

OH 4 
83 18 

0465 4ft 
02 22 
Z73S 8% 
050 12 
MS 1ft 

039 2ft 

25 ■* 
0* 11% 

1 *• 
SB 14% 

230 39% 

866 22% 
£8 18 
175 11% 

001 30% 

S f* 

» 2P» 

8800 29 

299 22% 

4 21% 

10 5% 

29 13% 

11 25% 

281 23% 

1 07 ft 
23 7% 

110 17% 

*143 14% 
2008 38% 
0 13% 

0 17% 

08 31% 
239 21% 


U-U-U 

5 2664 H 

(*2409.1 629 26% 

283 U4 8% 
£04 11. 20 0 18 


AOb £4 0 
4.092 5 

ii 

90 399 
o20b 1.4 12 
446*598 
819*5.1 0 
3.406325 
£41 49 4 
172 0.5 
0 40. 
*430 0. 
1*840 0 
(AM* 0 
pfl. 00 
PC9B0 
*£0 0 
*H 8 0 
190 49 17 
(*7J5 72 
.03*3 8 
* 80 


* 

.0 9 
£56 9 3 47 
£02 
pram 17 . 

pf£2 00 
* 417. 
*4847 0 
929 0 
140897 


36 11% 

295 46% 

1 23% 

*158 15% 

g, S 

01. 78% 
tOt 31% 
nos 54% 
O 6% 
*1789 12% 

■ *20 £7% 
*110 23 
OO 40% 
0 25% 

2200 51 

34 0% 

10 0 
31120 50 
278* 45% 
26 101% 
3336 11 
S8BD 55% 

« 3% 

82 M% 
0 13% 

340 2 ft 

195 2ft 
137 0% 
0 23% 

*100 0 % 
3 Eft 
98 17% 

7 35% 

0 a 


ten Am. 

Low Onmteaa 

37% 36. 

41% 42% + % . 

31% 33%. 

21% 21%. 

Sft »% +% 
*»% 3ft -% 
(3ft 131% +1% 
2% 2% 

23 23 . 

23% 23% +% 
35% 35% +% 
22% 22% +% 

3 3%+% 

28% 27% +1% 
a 29% -% 

3* 34 +% 

6 6. 

•4% 24%. 

15% «% -% 
64% 65% +1% 
0 16%. 

2ft 2ft +% 

S 5% +% 

36% +% 
69 69 -1 

14% U% +% 
35% 37 +1 

SS% 58V 
3ft 3ft +% 
22 % 22 % +% 
1ft «% -% 
22 % 22 % +% 
2ft 2ft. 

25% 25% -% 

sa ii 
a a ii 

*®5% 98 +% 

Ift 1ft -% 
ft ft +% 
17% 17% +% 
39 3ft +% 

21 21% +% 

8 6%+% 
11% « +% 
17% 1ft +1% 
25% 2ft +1% 

• ft +% 
10% 11% +% 
23 28% +% 

a if +n 
22 % 22 % +% 
17% 18 . 

11 % 11 % + % 
39% 3ft -% 
20% 20% 
ft ft + % 
ft 5 +% 
26% 2ft +% 
2ft 29 +% 

21% 22 + % 
81% 21% +% 

§ 5%. 

«% +% 
25 25 -% 

£% 2ft +% 
ft 6% +% 

7% 7V 
Tft 1ft +% 

14 14 -% 

20 36% + % 

0 0%+% 

17 17% +% 

a suv 


3*% 35% +1% 

Sft Wi +% 
ft ft +% 
17% 17% 
ft ft -1 
11 % 11 % +% 
4ft 45% +% 

2ft 23% +% 
0 15% +% 

9 ^ +£% 

31 Si% + % 
53% 53% + % 
ft 5%. 

<t12 0% +% 
27% 27%. 

23 a -% 
40% 40% +% 
25% Sft +% 
SO 51 +% 

0% 0 +% 
1* 0 +%■ 
49% 4ft +% 
44% 44% -% 
100% 10ft +% 

S' a ii - 

5% S% 

0% m +P, 
0 13% +% 

21% 22% + % 
26 £6% +% 
0% 0% -H 
22% 23% •+% 

S 

2ft 23% -% 

Tft T7% +% 


12 Man* 

Hite I*” 

(4% 1ft 
3% 2% 

39% 25 
64 40 

19% B% 
23% 13 

0% 20% 
49 26 

33% 23% 

67 48 

1S7 12*% 

31% 3*% 
46 29% 

65% 55% 
76% 57 

a a 

26 17% 

ft » 

36 % 22 

24% 18% 
31 1ft 
£!% 1ft 
40 27% 

71% 80% 
30 Z% 
29% 2*% 


23% £1% 
21% IS 
0 15% 


teg* 

ft Sb ten Pm. 12 Mapta 

flu. Mi. £. 100a High lm LbanCbn Wgh Im 
IS 42 11% 11% n% -% 12 ft 

1 0 2% 2% 2%. 54% 48% 

21 DOB 101 3% 3% 3% + % 101 70 

■ISA 6 1462 27% 28% 27% +% 47% 22% 
£60498 M3 58% S3 53% -% » 8% 

024 16 733 7 8% 6% 0% M% 

.763514 23 22 £1% 2ft. 22% 18% 

.78 £4 B 86 31% 31 W% +% 2B% 19% 

DS3J8 46B 2E% 25% 26% +% e 29% 

1 17 1357 £7% 2S% £7% +% 41% » 

P0WI12 18* 52% 51% K +% 51% 35% 

prT2J5 BJ 80 131% 129% 01% +1% 57% 44% 

pAS6S H 26% 26 26% + % 83 60 

14445 0 288 32% 32 32%. 3S%20% 

n540fl.4 6 1186 S7% Sft 57% +1% *8 3ft 

280 45 8 1689 62% ST% 82 -% 57 36% 

«* J 31% 31% 31% +% 48% 26% 

(*£5587 131 29% 2ft 29% + % 4ft 45% 

184 £3 7 1015 18% 18% 0% +% 45% 36% 

192 83 10 12 23% 23% 23%. 85% » 

8 20 5 19 3*0 25% 8*% 25% -% 34% 17% 

■680 33 0 5 20% 20% 2ft 11% 7% 


ft 

Ota. YkL E 


UteFd 

ID* 59 6 

82 

20% 

1ft £0 +% 

ft 

22 

VHWam 

ULe*r 

SD25D7 

08 

0 

«%«%+% 

17 

ft 

WimEI 

Unocal 

1 £89 

1766 

« 

35% 35% 

ft 

ft 

WMvO 

Urt*n 

£56 3911 

887 

67 

85% 87 +1% 

S' 

*ft 

MAC* 

USUFE 

8838 7 

841 

25% 

24% 25 +% 

S' 

ft 

Wktabg 

U6LF 

1*225 67 

58 

36 

2ft 25% -% 

«% 

ft 

WtatarJ 

Usttfd 

IMS 0 

14 

ft 

ft ft +% 

2ft 

22% 

WtaeS* 

UwPl 

23211.9 

260 

20% 

2ft 20%. 

82 

73 

WcE 


ptzso 0 0 22 

P03B13. 1 18% 

(*£04 0. 7 15% 

v-v-v 

s 141 E 574 24% 

4*409 1292 11 

pOA4 0 21 21% 

2SB 4% 
120 38 9 14 31% 


I* 2 0 
383 0 
AO 49 6 
JE1D0 

urnra. 

A2 ID 0 
(*772 14. 
1*860 0. 
pU77£ 0 
1*720 M. 
(*7A5 0 
1961 11. W 
M 

£4*40 0 


172 4% 

11 1ft 
890 39 
57 10% 

60 0% 
10 5 

St & 

>100 56 
>10 74 

151 55% 

080 60% 
>100 52% 
5 0% 

0 29% 

26 81% 


m 22 +% 

«%«%+% 
0% 15% -% 


9* 2*% +% 

«%!«+% 
£1% 21% + % 

4 4 . 

31% 31% -% 
ft * +% 

12 Ift +% 
37% 36 +1% 

10 % 10 % -% 
»%»%+% 

5 5 +% 

• ft. 

86% Z7 +% 
55 £5 -% 

7* 74 -% 

66% 56%. 

SO 50% +% 
«% 52% -% 
0% 0% +% 
w» &I +' 
61% 61% -% 


70% 82 « W 

25% 23% WM 
29% 23 VfccPl. 

30% 22% WaePS 

39% 28% WlkJO 

24% 13% WobrW 

29% £1% IMoodPt 

39% 2ft UftteAh 
5*% 4ft sum 
7% 4 Wikttr 

57% 46 Wrtgly 

ft 5% VVutar 
25% 0% WpaLb 
22% 0% ftira 


52% 36% 
H% «% 
37 21% 

34 a* 

a a 
a 9 

37% 21% 


140 5D 
0*1.1813. 
pi 

pass 0 
% 8 
1203610 
130 50 0 

P08O78 

prtSOBS 

57573 

pt 6 *5. 

2B4 8 
150 56 8 
(*43 62 
ptC3 78 

IDO 84 5 
67 

120 45 a 
U 

JO £4 29 
H.S6&6 10 
.Wa 1 0 12 
18 

228 83 B 
pttBO 0 
(*775 VL 
1*256 11. 
£48 94 7 
232 BD B 
• 132403 
48 36 17 
.72 29 21 
IDO 82 9 
1*220 45 

180 37 9 
0 

3222 11 
DO 34 10 


X-Y-Z 

3799 201 38% 

1*545 0 87 48 

£88 185 23% 

126 4 7 9 319 26% 

84 3-8 M 393 22% 

140b 1.1 10 MOB 35% 
11 <831 25% 
s 96190 9 19% 

132 59 0 132 2ft 


Sb 

100* Wgk 

859 6% 

2 4ft 

83 94% 

052 M% 
23 B% 

r a 

«m 21% 

211 33 

2337 2ft 
38* 36 
B1 45% 
>260 7ft 
97 22% 

jso 40 

753 37% 
491 27 

I 48% 

3 38% 

171 22 
89 0 

8 0»3 

268 4% 
« 8% 
10 27% 
486 10 
5 7 

262 27% 
>10 73 
050 64 
1 21 % 
111 2ft 

II 25% 

586 0 
95 13% 

600 25 


84 14 % 

63 17 % 


era * 

Dan Aw. 
Im (he* Ona 
ft 8% +% 
4ft «% -1% 
92% B4 +1% 
23% 24% +% 
ft 8% +% 

a a-' 

2ft 21% +1% 
33% 33 +% 

25 2ft -% 
35% 36. 

45% 45% +% 
79 79 . 

21 % 21 %. 

40 40 + % 

38% 37 +% 

29% 27 . 

4ft 4ft -% 

3ft 3ft , 
20 % 22 + 1 % 
Ift 19 . 

7% 7% -h 

25% 25% +% 

§ a *; 

27% 27% + % 
ft W +% 
7 7+% 

27 27% +% 

73 73 . 

82% 8* +1% 
23% 23% -fc 
26% 26% — % 
25% 25%. 

32% S3 + % 

01ft «% -V 
24% 24% +% 

3 a -v 

*8% S% +1- 

5% 5% -% 

W% M% +% 
17% 17% +% 


37% 35% +% 
46 0 . 

23 23 . 

28 2ft + % 
22 22% +% 
33% 35% +1% 

25% 26% +1% 
19 1ft +% 
21 % 22 % +% 


w-w-w 

£14 34 5 19 22X 

172 «D a 17B 42% 
DO 28 0 67 23 

71 357 ft 
a 21 9 25 5807 36% 
722J0 9« 32% 
g1J2 *353 17% 

AO ID 0 84 2ft 
1190 52 6 502 23 

1*1 60 5J 2 30 

A 98 3D 9 45 25% 

143 2909 23% 

1.46 49 0 3782 30% 
3J& 9 7 6 86 31 

1D6 57 9 17B 0 

240 15. 5 88 0% 
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53% 

5ft. 


Wra&C 

s 9 

1 

»% 

8) 

9%. 


Wrtr 

S 3D 13 

40 

1ft 

11% 

11) 


WDigff 

29 

*32 

8% 

8% 

BV 

+ % 

HtaSL 

sTJSl 72 0 

B2 

17 

*v 

17 

+ % 

W£nv 

» 

148 

1ft 

1ft 

1ft 

+ H 

WkMn 


23 

4) 

ft 

ft 


MoS 

16 

20 

7) 

7% 

7% 

+ % 

Wtarfi 


5 

ft 

ft 

ft- 


Wtoq> 

pd24JO 

36 

44 

4ft 

44 

+ ) 

In ' i 

■HftJUl 

J0S7 12 

2 

0) 

Ift 

Ift 

+ ) 

Won 

re. is ia 

B 

21 

21 

21 


VMVB 

22 

3 


3) 

ft 

Wdssm 

.40 4.4 19 

1 

ft 

ft 

ft 

-% 

VKWHi 

-48 348 

10 

12) 

12% 

12% 

-% 

WradaE 

AM 94 40 

317 

5% 

5 

ft 

+ «* 

WMfe 

priJ0 11. 

23 

19 

«% 

16 

+ ) 

VMhr 

J6.1 

12 

38 

3ft 

39 

+1 

“ y J J 

9 21 

237 

9) 

6% 

ft 

4 % 


X-Y-Z 


10% 

YarfcO 

a 7 

51 

1ft 

dttft 10) 

-) 

ft 

Yrdny 

ivQ3a J X3 

23 

4) 

4) 4%. 


8 

Zfenw 

.10 l.f 15 

35 

ft 

ft ft 

+ % 

ft 

Vtyuafi 

29 4.1 

3 

ft 

ft ft 

+ % 

ft 


10 

2 

ft 

ft ft 

-) 

ft 


9^23:010 

30 

») 

Iff* Iff, 

~% 


5% me 

17% Mb 
23V VtagB 
23% toraG 
a% Warn 
1% WmC 
5% VWiHm 

m, mww 

®) MVT 
11) Weco 

s 

3% 

A 

7 

3) «MM 


w 

3 32 IB 
.12 J 
07 3 
bOBJ 
Ht 

J0 1.1 
140 7B 
30 20 


UMdT 


3% 


• -10J9 
38 S3 


-w-w 

B « 3. 

IB 5371 25% 
16 11 24) 

n re 

30 
3 38 
15 219 
6 35 

12 5 
133 

6 a 
1 

a 10 
9 11 

22 
14 23 
S 


9 

% 

IB) 

15 

a 

n% 

7 

4 

77) 

4 


7) » +) 

17) l3% +% 
«% 25 +% 

24% 24) -% 
15% IS) +% 
8% 2%. 

6% 6) 4-% 

73) 74 
18% W). 

15 15 -% 

6% ff? 4% 
*% 4) 4% 

B% 5% +% 

dll 11 -% 

7 7-5 

3) 4 4% 

W| 17) +) 
4 4+% 


Sds Suck High In Qua Bag 

TORONTO 

dosing prices June 1 


Agrtca E 
Affa hd A 
AD Enogi 
Ain Nbi 
A lgo Gent 
Algoma 61 
Aigus C pr 
Aiea 1 1 
BP Camda 
Bank N S 
Barrtcfc a 
Bmitza R 


+ ) 


+ % 


512% 12) 
$15) 15% 


US 


Ockns, A | 
Dlckmn B 
Demon A 
Dottsco A 
Du Pom A 
Djte A 
Baton X 
EqUty 9w 
FCA M 
C F*ieon c 
FknMge 
Fan% Raa 
Fad man 
F City Fh 


Gffata- 
fiddnr t 
Granina 
GL Fores, 
Qi Padfb 
Greytmd 
H Grow A 
HnSng A t 
Hw*ar 
H Bay Co 
fenaaco 
brand Gaa 
*Hr Hpa 
to* GrA I 
brace B 


91 Lae Ntona 


+ % 


M srarha A 


4 % 


a 


MONTREAL 

Closing prices June 1 

14311 Bra* Morn $24% 23) 34% 

2E00 Cofiato 827% 27% 27% 

1709 DomT«A 515) 16) IS) 

38B77 HaOk C(to $11) 11% 11% 

2215 PmnrCop $19) 19) 19V 

9206 RoUBrt 527) 27% 27% 

800 8tatoffgA $»% 24% 24% 

ToW sraaa: 1405.681 snares 


4 % 
4 % 


+ % 


-% 
4 % 


AUSTRIA 


1984 

High ; low 

I Jims 1 

Price 

X 

822 

206 

kxrodITstalt Pfd- 

910 

330 

31B 

.Goeassr- i 

330 

410 

403 


407 

216 

203 

iLsnndsrbsnk.— 

203 

889 

300 

iParimooaer 

360 

163 

145 

iStcyr— DraJmler._> 

146 

200 

210 

Valtsohcr Mag ... 

217 


ITALY 

1064 

High - Lew 


June 1 


89, 500,89.00^ Branca C4*m ■!«.... .1 
163! 106.4 Butogl IRB8 ...... 

2 ,B 0 OJ l,4160entmle. i 

6,66 Dl 3341 O red ItoVereal riff 

4.470 3,84 9i Flat ZJ 

BO - 66,clnnaJder 

30,300)35,040 Cenorall AsaJaun 

3,465, 5, lOO) Invest > 

4930WO.BOO]1tnlcemonti- 

246.4.; 203.6 Itontedtaon 

3,866 Olivetti «... 

3,313 2.S46 Pirelli Co.-.. 

1,944 l,41»PlrelH Spa 

1,60« l t 336l8nla BPO. | 

14,600 ll,060froro Aaalc. 

UJlOl B iso! do. Prat.. 


Price 

Lire 


3 !^° 

2,3X0 

4,130 

3,840 

38 

34,010 
, 3^26 
45^00 
218 
4,870 
2,648 
1,446 
1.478 
Il.lOO 
BAIO 


BELGIUM /LUXEMBOURG 


1984 

High LOW 


June 1 


Price 

Fra. 


1,853 1,220 

MOO 4,965 
4,420 13.108 
2,468 ‘2,0X0 
328 175 

5,850 >4,760 
2,780 2JBBO 
7.160 '5.860 
2,426 >1,960 
3,696 |3,060 
2,800 2^50 

3.300 :2^70 
8.460 5,000 
2,176 >1,806 

7.600 !6^B0 
10.000 9,020 
8,210 -6,010 
9,680 7,320 

8.600 =8,900 

1,950 1,680 

6.840 Ifi.lOQ 
4,358 .8,680 

4.300 '3,126 

6,440 -3.796 
4,960 3,700 



1.000 

IBnnq kit A Lux.-' 

Bcknert B— 

lament CBR- 

0,000 

4.060 

2.420 

308 

iDelhalze 

iEBES 

Elcctrobel 

iFnbriqu* Net 

4^00 
2.470 
7^JSO 
1^50 
3.1 10 
2,300 
3,280 

G8L (Brux) .... 

! Hobo ken — 

'intercom —5 

'KredlettMnD. 

!Phn Hldgs— 

5,400 

l^es 

7,320 

9,830 

Pctrofina - 

IRoysle Beige....... 

'Sac. Gen. Benq 
■Soe. Gan. Beige-. 

9.470 

3.060 

1,740 

6,070 

Sotvsy ! 

4,110 

3,728 

>UCB.... 

■Vleliie Mont — 

4,660 

3^40 


NORWAY 

1B84 

High ■ Low 


June 1 


• Price 
, Kronor 


100 ‘ 142.5jBergena Bank — | 168 

340 , 216 iBorregaard 280 

100 , 151 IChrLatJ&ntm BK-...' 171 
188,s! 162 Den NorakCredlti 166 

1B7^1 136 Elkem , 148 

326 252 Norsk Data. 300 

682 , 512.5 [Norsk Hydro ; 660 

872.5 186 Istorabrend ^ i 220 


GBtMANY 


1984 

High Low 


June z 


Price 

Dm 


1DB.8- 82.5AEO-Telef_ 4 94 - B 

840 740 UUIIanz Vera_ J 740 

17BJ. 159^,BA8F. I 162.8 

186.5- 161 Beyer J6B.5 


304 

358 


268 Bayam-Hypo < 877 

515 B*yom-Vereht.._ 317 


816 858 'BHF-8ank-. I 868 

463 ' 374.5)BMW. ; 374.5 

247.61 809 Brown Bovwl j 810 

160 : 153 jOoTnmarzbank ,. H 164 

141^1 120 -Conti Gummi 125.1 

638 ' 662 -DaJml*i--Benz ' 558 

-412 367.6 iDeguase - 573 

192.5* 161 -CPache Babcock. 162.5 

588 Jl 33631DeutaOM BanlL.. 348M 

182.(3 1S8.6 Dread ner Bank 185.6 

169.G) 137 146 

629 i 470 Hochtief 629 

103. Or 171 jHoeohet - 172.8 

152.61 llO.SjHoeaeh Werka....' 113 

466 418 HoizmennLP) < 418 

205 - 182 Horten I 195.6 

283.51 IBl^ KaH und Ratr : 196.3 

883 1 847.5lKeiatMtt. 264 

869.8) 225.5) Kaufhof 885.6 

884.61 835 iKHD - 844 

70 . 47.9KloecJcner. 60 

04 - 72 Iki-upO - 78 

418 365.5|Unde 367 

170.5' 133 Lufthansa : 183 

155.51 131 MAN i 148.2 

156 ' 136.6iManncsmann.~..i 130.6 
561 1 478^]Meroedn» Kid.-., 47B.S 
840 817 tMetailgcsefl 886 

1,370 .1,005 Muaneli RueckJl,040 

288 860.8iPreusng._ 861 

■188.61 160.3 Itheln Wort Elect 160.5 

201 82B Rosenthal i 828 

385.5) 320 Cohering > 320 

417.91 379jteiemens^ 379J 

94.6> 80.6fThy»aen ; 83.6 

100 ; 168 -Versa. 173 

lB5.tf 164.2|Vaba 165.3 

187.0! 118.6 VX.W. 7] 190.5 

336 ' 886 iVereln West , 807 

231^1 184.8tVollCswaQen- 1B4.8 


FRANCS 


1984 

High i Low 


June 1 rjprloe 
• Fra. 


1,9991 l,746leinproiit «** 197B 1 1.860 
1M8W 9.088 Empnint 7*1979; 9^96 

3 61&I 3 3B0k3NE3*. , 5.61S 

078 507 -Air UquMe i 688 

481 375 BJO- - 401.5 

836 ! 641 Bouyflues.^ I 641 

8,689 2.401 BSN 0ervals._....;8^06 

l^s&a 1,178 err Aicetei i^oa 

1.9151 1(270 oerrefour^. 1 127B 

027 ; 774 Club M editor. , 869 

720 ; 682 jcFAO 642 

585 , 427 >cie Benoaire — : 485 

209.9)Coflmeg 286.1 

28 Creusot Loire .... 85,2 

780 Darty 920 

650 DumazSJL • 659 

406 Equx COe OenJ-i 658 

179 El r.-Aquita] ne— . 260,1 
537 Oen.Oodderrtale! 614 

63.0 IJAE.TJU. 93 JE 

800 Lafarge-Coppee^ 348.1 
8,101 UOreal“.~r!irj2^7B 


237 
07.81 
995 . 
941 
608 
278 • 
696 
07.4 
393.5. 
8,600 

WJ 

li&i 
1,608 1 
1,670 ■ 
118Jj 

B6.a! 

846 : 
574 : 
311 ' 

257.81 
73. 9j 
174.8 
410 1 

1,340 : 
1,132 . 
240 
875 1 
1,680 
1.700 I 
346 
358 ! 


1,8051 Leg rand 

204 jMaisons Phsnbu 

1.835)MatTe8JV. 

766 JMIchetln B 

1,372) MldHCle) 

1^313j Moe t- H enrve«ay„ 

47.3 Nord 

662 i Pernod Rlcard... 

462 'Perrier. i 

184.5IPetroies Fra. « 


1,900 

*20 

1.430 

790 

1,680 

1,623 

96.1 

51 

7B5 

611 

311 


210 Peugeot-SA- — < 827 

37.6|Poalaln — 42 

132.6.printampt yui.l. 154 

875 iRadiOtech 207 

1.04ffRedoute 1,115 

726 ’Roussel- Uotaf^.. 1,160 
BSO'Behnelder SJL._ 83 

246.6 Seflineg i 265 

l^&O'SkisROMlgnol ...1,365 
1 ,470,Tolemooh ElecL'l ,868 

S 5BE , =.!S:. Is 


NETHERLANDS 


1984 

High < Low 


j 1- 

178 lACF Holding ; 

116.8IAEGON \ 

174.1 ainelr* , 

84.6TAKZO 

332 

i*lD[»urv 

5H.5AMRO 

277 terodero Cert 

20.5 Bos Kells Westmi 
61 Buehrmenn-Tet-' 
34 [Cadland Hldga^., 

62 .6 (Credit LyoriNs Bid 
74-SiElseirier-NDU nvJ 

173.6] 1 50.71 C 1st. -BrooadUwH 
167 i 125.3, H at rxiKon — 

60.0, 46 Hoogovont 

SBJl 22.&Hunter Douglas 

44.0( 3 2.6)1 nt-Mueiler. 

232. & 150.7 1 KLM 

46.4} 36^iN«*man 

843.31 197 iKat Ned Cert , 
40 | 38 Ned Cred Bank 4 

108 ' 107.5 Ned Uld Built ... 

130 j 108,6iNedlloyd 

265A 218 tone Grlnten 

34 J>- 26 rOmmaren (Ven).> 

77 60.6 pakhoed ««.; 

60 42 Philips | 

4A 8*R0n-8eftokle ' 

70 09.7jRobeco 

135. 9 130.1{Rodainoo^...^-; 

67.*! CS.7[Rotfnco ( 

206 198 [Rorento ' 

1664) 144 i Royal Dutch. — — 
878.4) 2W.^Uni1«ver r — 

184 90 WF Btorlc 

169.5!- 141.0 VNU 

140.6, euetkvst Utr Bank....! 


Price 

Fl» 


178.8 

118.5 

175.6 

87.6 

334.5 

144.8 
59 

177 

32.3 
64 

35.8 
63J 
78 

133.6 

125.8 

91.3 

86.8 

36.6 
165 

37 

199.5 
40 

127.5 

110.9 

210.6 

26.5 
60.8 

43.6 

3JI 

80.7 

135.9 

86.7 
198.6 
163 

237.8 

111 

141.8 
818. 


DE1MARK 


1084 

High Low 


June 1 


Price 
Knf. £ 


480 525. 

362 217 

705 810 

350 207 

850 590 

338 208 

218 166 
1.2SO . 630 
19B 150 

700 443 

725 510 

760 443 

3,1902.150 
572 ' 217 
370 . 282 
300 ; 207 
1,370 096 

6» | 438 


(AartiusOiih 380 

-AndeUbanken.... 219 
(Baltic SkantL. — 650 
-CopHandehbank 236 

!0. Sukkarfab. • 600 

-Danske Bank. ! 226 

Cast ANaUo 170 

Ferencda Stygg.; 855 

iForsnedc Damp, isi 

.lOHT HJd*.,. ... 480 

•LSAB. 930 

Jyska Bank. 550 

'Novnlno. 1 2,166 

IPrtvatbanken.k., 228 
IProvln»ba^ken„ , 307 

tfmitfth IF.) ..I £15 

iSophus &erend H 009 

•Supnrfo* !? 449 


AUSTRALIA 


June 1 


. Price- 

.AusL 8 


6.14 
1.80 
0.00 
2.11 
1.02 
3.10 
2.75 
2.46 

6.40 
1.62 
3.66 
2.72 
3.32 

3.92 
12.16 

6.20 

4.28 

4^5 

5.96 

4.15 
5.22 

1.30 

1.40 
1.74 

6.40 
4.59 
1.80 

2.30 
3.95 
5.3 

3.5 

2.46 
0^8 
0J10 

6.06 
3.98 
2.00 
1JNJ 

2.15 

3.92 

12.80 

3.32 

3.32 

X.21 

0.78 

1.48 
2.00 
1.19 
2.85 

1.40 
B.20 

4.40 
0.45 
0.44 

2.48 
5^ 
3.00 
4.45 
4.02 
1.35 
2.80 

3.47 


6.10 

1.45 
0.52 
1.90 
1.96 

2.45 
1.90 
1JO 
ASS 
UK) 

3.08 
2.05 
2^0 

2.35 

9.58 
4.86 
3.03 
3.B2 

4.08 
3.37 
2.15 
a47 
1.18 
1.49 

■ 4.2 & 
; 3.50 
, 1.30 
1 1.85 
) 2.98 

> 2.15 
I 2.95 

1.82 
0^4 
i 0.14 
, 4.46 
! 2.70 
. 2.15 
0.60 
2.85 

3.1 

i 8.0 

, 2.46 
2.18 
| 0.83 
1 0.45 
1.12 

1.1 

1 0.97 
: 2. 55 
I 1,05 
5.B4 

3.36 
0^8 

. 0.30 
, 1.58 
4.98 
• 2.66 
) 3.15 

3.58 
. 0.93 

> 2.0 

! 2.70 


!ANZ Group 

lAcrowAust 

Alliance Oil 

lAmpoi Pet 

'AustConsInd ..., 
Aust Gun rant — . 
lAust Hat Inda ...■ 

Aust Paper 1 

[Bell Group. 

Bond Corp Hldgs, 

Borai 

BFvtlie Copper 
.Brambles Inda 


5.14 

1J5 

0. 50 
1.6 
1.67 
2.45 
1.95 

1. B 
4Jf 
1.2 
3.17 
2.1 
2.6 


Bridge Oil : 2.4 

|BHP ;0.68xd 

ICRA 1 4.96 

iCSR 3.03 

lOartton ft Utd— 4.1 
‘oasUemalrMTVs- 4.25 

-Colas ICJ-I-. 3.46 

lOomaloo '’A" . 23 

Consolidated Poll 0.5 

Costain Aust. j 1-2 

Dunlop Aust. • 1.48 


1 EX Inds.. 


_] 4.4 


'Eiders IXL 3.7 

'Energy Re*- ' 1.4 

'Gen Prop Trust... 2 

lHardle (J.1 2.98 

■Hartogcn Energy! 2.16 

aTBgjgg !-ir 

-Jlmb'lanateOorpj 0^9 

Rciaora Gold- 0.14 

[Lend Lease- ; 4.6 

•MIM 2.86 

IMayno NieMcet. .. i 2.18 
Meekathsrra 1 0.56 

(MyerEmp— ! 2-88 

I Nat- Com. Bk. 3^ 

News — 8.5 

Nieholes Kiwi 2.46 

North Bkn Hill—.. 2^8 

Oakbrldfjo 0.87 

otter ExoL ZJ 0.55 

Panconf 1 — 1.17 

PioneerCona 1^7 
Queensland Coal 1.13 
ReekJtt A Coin— . 8.58 

Rapco 1.17 

Santos 8.71 

Smith (H.) — a.4 

Southland Min’g. 0.37 

Sparges Expl 032 

Fho* Nntwldo 1.8 . 

Tooth 8.3 

Vamgas- 9J 

Western Mining. 3 -20 

Westpao 3.7 

Wood side Patrol. 1.02 

Woo I worths- 2.3 

IWormald Inti. 2J7 


SWBOQ4 


1984 

High Low I 


May 30 


; Price 
.Kronor 


407! 

30 a; 

480i 

500, 

141 

455 

531, 

198. 

2881 

309] 

B7ol 

576 

370 

434 1 

425; 

355 

222 

790; 

237- 

302. 

SIS) 


330AGA— 

S28|*|f a -taval_ 

280;a8Ea iFroe) 

410, Astra 

112 Atlas Copco 

560 Bo I Men J 

375 Oardo ffrec).....- 

137 0Wluloag. 

946] Electrolux B. 

297, Ericsson 

aaOiEsselte -..1 

2 20; Mo Och DomvJo-, 

2351 Pharmacia 

205-Saab-Scania • 

3io|sandvik 

345|Skandia — , — . — 1 
30&skan Enskllda 

164 f 8KF 

6 60! St. Kopparbergs 
162 Sven Handoisbn.- 
22o!swedish Match- 
428, Volvo B (Free )-... 1 


330 

228 

280 

416 

118 

437 

400 

138 

248 

297 

280 

562xa 

241 

SB7 

400 

SSfi 

329 

184 

660 

186 

220 

485 


SWITZERLAND 

1984 June 1 : price 

High Low Frs. 

0Bft T70|Alusulssa— 770 

4^00. 3,7eojB«nk Leu 3^25 

1,680 1,280 Brown Boveri — M99 

2.386, 2,145]Clba Getgy 2.195 

2,190] 1,60® do. (PartCertslH 1,693 

a.aeS z, 1 70 klredlt Suisse - 2,170 

2,820 2,440lBektrowatt 2,440 

748j 600|FI«char (Geo). . 600 

S 30q 3,600GenevolM — ; 8,650 

JJStf 90,260 Hoff-RochePtCt*i99,7B0 
lO.BOrt 0,B75|Hoff-Roehe 1/10. 0,950 
6,83* 6,300 (Jacobs Suchard- 6,300 

l,08o! 1,750 [j el moll ; 1,790 

1.600* l^BOjLandlsftOyr 1,300 

5.500] 4,665|Ne*Ue 1 4,015 

1,646 1, 195 Oer-Buehrie ._....) 1^00 

2B0> 246 Pirelli- - 248 

7,600] 6 l 460Aandazrsri ; 0,450 

1,228. 950 Sandoz IPt Cts)...| 950 

6001 460 Schindler (PtOU) 665 

1,100 946kwlssalr - 990 

365- 327 Swiss Bank ] 533 

8,350 7,5C0ttWiSSRcinsoe — 7,800 
1,690* M70i8w1ss Volksbk....! M7S 

3,660 3 ^40 [Union Bank 1 3^40 

3^70; 2,870fWlnterthur I 2,050 

18.90011 7.QBOl^..rlcH ln«. 117.100 


SOUTH AFRICA 


1084 

High Low 


June 1 


3-8 . 8.0 jAbercom — 

9.75' B.OOlAE 4C1 

31.5 23.5 'Anglo Am- Coal-, 

28.0 ■ 1 9.79] Anglo Am Corn... - 
158.0 )187 'Anglo Am. Gold-i 

23.5 19 tBarctays Bank-.. 

14.06- 13.9 IBariOwRand 

88.8 < 53.8 iGd/Tat*.-. 

3.6 ■ 2.6 iONA Gatto 

6 Ji • 4.1 iCurrie Finance...' 
lag i 9.1 -Oe Been -.1 

48.9 . 56.5 {Oriefontsin- > 

96.0 40 iFSGoduld 

33.3! 23 {Gold Fields BA-.i 

6.6 ; S.lGiHlghvstd Steel... 

19.7& 16 .Ned bank 

31 JB ■ 18 OKBacaars 

3 .SO) 2.7 .Protaa Hldgs ) 

28,25: 20 iRembrnndt -....J 

25.20| ZA8 ftennfo#-. 

15^ 12 JM'Ruat Plat ^ 

8.5 1 6.5 «age Hldgs : 

7.9 7.05|8A Brews.... 1 

26.751 23.30'Smltfi (CXU_ 

15.00 11 (Tongaat Huiet&L 

B.90| B.BOlUntsec ~ 


Price 

Rand 


0.0 

9.5 

31.0 

22.5 
190 
10 

14.13 

82 

2.9 

4.9 
9.25 

48.75 
BUIS 
293 

0.4 

19.9 

18X1 

2.7 

26.0 

15.6 

14.75 

8.6 

7.65 
23.5 
11.8 

6.65 


SINGAPORE 

1984 

High I Low 


•Nine 1 


! Price 

J 3 


3.14 

5.20 

10.70 

6.90 
6,00 
2J>1 
3.65 
3.65 

10.40 

7.10 

2.27 

11A0 

4.00 

2.87 

1.88 

6^5 

5.90 


.2.36 
> 3J!8 
: 8.60 
I 5.96 
, 4.98 
; 2J38 
. 2JS9 
2.53 
8.3 
; 9.45 
LB* 
I 9.55 
4.18 
; 2.16 
1.48 
| 5.3 
! 4,88 


IfousteadHMgs- *J 6 
«cid Storage — S3i 

;DBS~ 8.85 

[Fraser ftNeave-J 5.7 
teentlng- — 6,|5 
Haw Par. Bras _.i 2^8 
ilneheape Bhd-J 2.66 
(KepDel ShlpyaraTLoexa 

[Malay Banj5ng.rr9Tw 

Malay Brew— 6.59 

! Mufti Purpose,.,., 1,88 

OCBC —.,10.0 

WU 8 ,, 4.3fl 

ISlme Darby 1 

■Straits Sfmshlp,) 1.68 
Straits Trdg ej 
'UOB - .. ! 


HONG KONG 


1984 

High > Low 


Jana 1 


Pries 

H.k.3 


29.7| 

10.9 

14.5 ■ 
2J»7! 
47.0 1 
7>1 ; 
4.7 

4.3 
7.76> 

49 

15.6 ' 
14.3 ' 

4.02> 
2.871 
4.0 i 

8.3 

21.0 

4.2 
23 
2.6 . 


19.8 'Bank East Asia...! 
7.95‘Ctieung Kong-... 
10.6 China Light. i 

1. 66 Kang Lung DeveL- 

33.5'Hans Sang SanlU 

5.1 «K Electric 

3.36IHX Kowloon W*uf 

2.&HK Land. , 

9.92 -HK Shanghai Bk.' 

35.5 ;HK Telephone ' 

10.6 'Hutchison wpa-' 

e.6&bardlna Math.... J 
S.BBlNew World Dev-) 
2.32 Orient O' teas 

2.75iO sees Trust Bk. j 

3.4 SHK Props. J 

14.0 'Swire Pec A.. .— 
3.06' Wheel 1 k Merd A.. 
1.84.-Wheel'kManUme| . 
1.68: World mt. Hldgs.' 

I l 


21.5 

8.23 

11.1 

235 

33.73 

5J55 

S3 

2.93 

0.19 

42 

lUs 

8.75 

3.07 

2.4. 

2-9 

9.13 

15.7 

3.12 

1.9 

L93 


JAPAN 


1984 

High : LOW 


June 1 


1,1701 980 
2.96O]2.03O 
1,410*1.020 
600; 40S 
819* 665 
663( 627 
1,610)1.120 
1,530 , 1.130 
1,140] 959 
7O0> 474 
737} 651 
1,180) 889 
55 S’ 435 
369i 313 
1,380] 965 
l(V36a7,385 
1,150! 500 
2 31011,510 
007! 752 
1,300! 1,080 


'Ajinomoto 

.Alps Electric — 
lAfneda 

I'AsafhChem 

Asahl Glass - 

'Bridgestone — 

o»non„ 

(Casio Comp 

iChuBal Phann ... 

Citizen. 

* Del el. 

-Dal Nippon Ptg_ 
'Del wa House.— 

'Ebara 

[Eisai 

iFanuo. 

[Fuji Bank-.- 

.Fuji Film 

jFulisawa - - 

1 Fujitsu 


l,40CGreen Cross..-...'!, 080 

SOOHasegawa ! 370 

540 Helwa Real Est- 671 

BlfilHItashl ; 847 

1,340 KltatoN Credit... 1,940 

980'Honda 1,150 

7521 House Food 1 752 

1,400] Hoya Jl.820 

8B5jlkoh (Oi 300 

1,740* Ito-Yokado ,1,830 

l.SOO'lwaUiu ;i^40 

340;JACCS 343 

a,46CJAl 3.470 


*70O < -Juaca_ 


70S 


264 Kajima 1 280 


660 Kao Soap I 

590-Kashlyame -.—.I 
525-Klrln .j 


80O!Kokuyo..,— J 

4SO.'KofnACm« 

B76 Konlshiroku '. 

505, Kubota....- I 

416iKuniagal 

6,2501 Kyoto Oeramlo.. .16,960 

380 Mae Ua Const 488 

1,110 Makino MilUng .jMlO 


745 

610 

948 

080 

47V 

090 

308 

442 


96&Maklta 

2 65 (Marubeni ; 

SBOjManida) I 

1,070 Manil 

1.660; ME).. 

660 1 M l ta Elec Works , 

BOO.M'Wshl Bank 

006 M'Mshl Corp 

384W-bnhl Elect. 

446lM'b1*M Estate..., 

230IMKI — 

334-Mltaul Co 

668 (Mitsui Estate.—. 
336 Mltsukoehi 


'068- 

372 

620 

1,070 

1,730 

680 

830 

625 

384 

480 

235 

342 

662 

400 


820.NGK Insulators.,:! 700 
197 Nihon Cement.. J 197 
1,380; Nippon Denso -’M® 
1,140; Nippon Eisct..._-1.190 
260' Nippon Exprcss-i 300 
610'Nippoo oakkl Z] 610 
136 Nippon Koiuui....l 143 

971, Nippon Oil 1,020 

510 Nippon Seiko 010 

636; Nippon Shlmpam 636 

169(Nlppon Steel 100 

304 ) Nlppon Sulsan ...| 312 

6,990'NTY ,12,100 

230. Nippon Yusen— ! 230 


62o> Nissan Motor.. 
410INlBshln Flour.. 
165lNlsshln Steel.. 

6 90* Nomura- 

630> Olympus- 

1,710, Omron Tatelsi... 
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2 ,400 [Pioneer- 

6261 Renown— 

BSIRIooh'- 

665 Sankyo 

461 [Sanyo Elect— ■■■. 

378: Sapporo 

640iSeMsul Prefab . 

7^708ev*n Eleven 

I^)10l8harp 
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. 196 
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.. »60 
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BlS.Shlmadzu- 510 

SSOfShlonogi 670 

94&i3hlsa|do -J1.000 
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teSstaniey 668 

boo; Sumitomo Bank- 890 

806'S'tomo Elect 830 
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666Taksda. 691 

4,080 TDK (4,080 

536]Te(iln 308 

662TOlkOkU Oil - 70S 

5SS 

1.04OTokyoElect Jrivr.1,000 

lSSTokyo Gas 168 

SaOTokyo Sanyo. ■ 70* 

781Tokyo Styla- 731 
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6S4:Toppan Print—. 721 
'“■ilToray — 426 


BJ0OZ-...I «- 

B30ITOTO S 066 

609 Toro Balkan i 701 

L240 l .Toyota Motor -,,.,1.300 

2,200: Victor. '2^00 

700‘Wscoai 700 

472] Yamaha 026 

l^ttfYamanouoM ,1,400 

665| Yamasaki- 673 

246'Yasudm Fire - 275 

406] Yokooawa Bdge ! *°6 
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. 208 103 ,840 Exterior.—..': 

248 209 Bee Hlspano 
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320 

202 

229 
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126,9 
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OVERSEAS TRADE FAIRS 

Jbk4f7 

Gas Turbine Exhibition and Con- 
ference Amsterdam 

June 4-7 

Robots 84 Exposition and Con- 
ference ((318) 271-1080) Detroit 
June 4* 

Posidonia 84 — International 
snipping Exhibition (01-4882400) 

_ Mourns 

Jnne 1331 

Bioenergy 84 Exhibition and 
rworld Bioenergy Conference 
(01-358 5151) Gothenburg 

Jane 18-21 

Viewdata and Communication 


BUSINESS 


Jnne 5-6 Jane 26-27 

FT Conference: The electronic The Economist: Can small firms 
office (01-621 1355) get a fairer deal when competing 

Intercontinental Hold* Wl with their big brother* ? Break- 
Jnne 12-13 log into fore ign markets and 

Oyez: The Consumer Credit Act governme n t ■» 

and New Regulations— Putting nati°nja«)rferenM (0X^7000) 

the Law into Practice (01-236 _ Marriott Hotel ' 

40801 June 2»27 

Cavendish Conference Chi“*o Mercantile Exdumge: 

wrajerrac* Introductory Sarninar for Options 

i^Htre, wi on Deat8cfae Mark Futures 

Jnne 14 (01-020 0722) 

Arco Chemical Europe Idc_ - Billon International, DnsseUorf 
Second oxygenated fuels confer- (June 26) 

ence (01-831 9599) Grand Hotel Continental, 

Le PafiDon IPArznenonviTle, Munich (Jnne 27) 

Parts June 27 

Jane 14 Oyex TBC: 101 personal tax 

Insigr Strategic planning In planning points (01-230 4080) 
banking, the new payment Portman Hotel, W1 

systems choices «1) 7UJ7J4) Jnne 29 

Paris The Industrial Society: Produe- 

jqhm jc tq tive Management/Union Rela- 

FT Conference: The European S^ ta 4 JL 1 Go " petlt,fi WorW 
OflShore la 1984 (01-621 1355) iSS.^aattaaaHaw.Wl 
0510 July 1-7 

Jnne 2631 Hie Institute of Petroleum: loth 

FT Conference: World electro- Energy Seminar (01-638 1004) 


nics — future strategies for Robinson CoUejte. Cambridge 
Europe (01-621 1355) JulyS^ ^ vunorwse 

Intercon tinent a l HotA Wl Macfa rlane Conferences: The 
Purls New Age of Pharmaceutical 
June 22 Marketing — maximising the effec- 

Henley Centre for Forecasting: tiveuess of reduced promotional 
Future for Business (01-853 budgets (01-637 7438) 


ITS AN ERGONOMICALLY 


DESIGNED, MULTI- 
FUNCTION AL PUBLIC- 


9961) CM, Centre Feint, Wd 
Jnne 25-26 

FT Conference: Foreign 

Exchange Risk (01-621 1355) 


at, Wd Postman Motel, W1 

July 5 

Henley Centre for Forecasting: 
Future for Business (01-353 seal) 
STw. NEC. Birmingham 


Dorchester Hotel, Wl jBly w m 

June - 26 Longman: Tax Shelter Invest- 

Stratford Financial Services: The meats after the Finance BUI (01- 
Construction Industry after the 242 2548) Barbican Centre. EC2 
Budget 1984. particularly the Inly 12 
VAT implications and planning ESC: International Commercial 
(01335 4766) Arbitration (0572 822711) 

Carlton Tower Hotel. Wl Tower Hotel, El 

Anyone wishing to attend any of the above events is advised to 
telephone the organisers to ensure that there has been no change 
in the details published 




THE EUROPEAN OFFSHORE IN 1984 

Oslo — June 18 and 19, 1984 

A wide range of subjects will be discussed at this conference 
in Oslo, one of the most interesting being the problems facing 
investors in a period of mounting oasts and static or even 
declining oil prices. Mr Kaare Kristiansen, the Norwegian 
Energy Minister, will open and Mr G. M. Ford, Mr J. G. Clufl, 
Mr Hans Henrik Ramm, Dr David Smith, Dr Rajai Abu Khadra 
and Mr. E- G. Grove will be among the speakers. 


WORLD ELECTRONICS: 

Future Strategies for Europe 

London — June 20 and 21, 1984 

Keynote addresses at this forum, the seventh in the series, will 
be given by the Rt Hon Norman Tebbit, MP, Under-Secretary 
Lionel Ulmer, M Laurent Fabius and Viscount Davignon, with 
the industry itself represented by many of its leading fil^res, 
including Sir Gerrit Jeelof, Mrs Mansa Beilis ario and Mr 
Bjocrn Svedberg. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE RISK— 1984 

London — June 25 and 26, 1984 

The debate at this timely and 

corporate treasurers and financial directors will centre upon 
STSSk" for the dollar and the specta^J^developmrat of 
new products and techniques to assist industiy and trsaetn 
dealing with their foreign exchange problems. Theeconmaettic 
and technical analysis approaches cuijentlypr^^by the 
forecasting industry will also come fhft 

Since the conference programme was first mg™*™ 
distinguished panel of speakers, which includes Mr Scott E. 
Parde* Dr Reinbold Stoessei and Mr XL Oeu. 1 5“ 

by Mr David Morrison, senior economics wns^nt to Simon 

and Coates, and Dr Valerie Brass* of the City University 
Business School. 


Att enquiries should be addressed to: 

The Financial Times Limited 
Conference Organisation 
Minster House, Arthur Street 
London EC4R 9 AX 

Tel: 01-621 1355 (24-hour answering service) 
Tlx: 27347 FFOONF G. Cables: FTNCONF LONDON 


DATA. NETWORK-LINK 
DESK COMMUNICATION 

TERMINAL. 


(BUT DON’T LET THAT PUT YOU OFF) 


F 


Executel is much more than just an executive telephone. ffi| 
So ife no wonder it sounds complicated. Mg 

But for all its sophistication, Executel couldn’t be easier 

to use. 

Even if you've never touched a keyboard before, you'll be V| 
using it in minutes! 

And it won’t be long before you’re wondering hov^riM^K 
you ever managed without it 

So, what exactly will Executel do for you? 

As a telephone, it gives you a 255 
name automatic dialling Directory 
and a loudspeaker of hand-set 

facility. ■ '' . ■ 

@ But this highly /V- 

compact Design Vt; !>,> > 

Council Award 
winning unit goes much 
further 

It sends Telex 
and will receive replies. 

Ife a direct link with public 
information networks, like PresteP and 
private Viewdata systems, too. 

Executel is a Monthly Planner that 
displays all your appointments for every day. 

Executel also operates as a Calculatorandstores 
Memos, Lists and Reminders. 

miiillPillIiM All this information is contained on a removable cassette 


iSSlm with Password-Protection. APP«VEOtBr~ 1 

mb\ Th ii w w ff i j yM fcp Sudan: 

So you can be sure of "-s sa asstsm! 
absolute security. 5EI _ 

And the Executel system doesn’t stop there. 
ByaddingouroptionalSecretarial Unit 
‘agjjmmntk you’ll be provided with interception and 

switch-through facilities. 

secretary can maintain , 

Viewdata and Telex 

T M : For further information, call 
fa^gl^ ^Stf lr-06286 65411 now Lines open 7 days 

week- During office hours please 

Or post the coupon to SIC Executel, 
45High Street, Burnham, Slou^i,Berks.SL17BR 

mp " I’m impressed. Please contact me. 

"i would like an Execute! unit □ I would like a representative to cal! □ 

I would like to attend a demonstration Q I would like a free brochure □ 

l Tick appropriate box 

Name m 


1 Position 
'Address 


Company 


Telephone 
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EDITED BY ALAN CANE 


reprogrammable memories look set for growth 

Silicon chips that never forget 


BY ALAN CANE 

MODERN digital telephones 
with flashy features like last 
number recall and abbreviated 
dialling are wonderful until the 
power fails and the system 
forgets all it has been taught 

Then there's a desperate 
scramble to reprogram the 
system with all those numbers 
and special codes; time-consum- 
ing, irritating and frustrating. 

Unacceptably frustrating, in 
fact, which is one reason for 
the growing enthusiasm for a 
new kind of computer memory 
chip which promises to put an 
end to these annoyances. 

Other, and more dramatic, 
uses for the new chip include 
personal voice pattern records 
for military pilots. Versions of 
the McDonnell Douglas F/A 18 
Hornet fighter have been fitted 
with this innovation. The pilot 
plugs his personal electronic 
voice card into a slot in his 
instrument panel- so program- 
ing the aeroplane to respond 
to IS spoken commands. 

The chip which makes pos- 
sible -these useful and spec- 
tacular applications is called an 
electrically eraseable read only 
memory or EEROM. It retains 
the information written into it 
even when the power is 
switched off, but that informa- 
tion can be rewritten electronic- 
ally many times. 

The first EEROMS came on 
the market in 1980, but operated 
at 21 volts which did not com- 
mend them to microsystem 
manufacturers whose machines 
typically operate at much 
smaller voltages. By early 1982 
the first S volt parts were being 
shipped; now Seeq Corporation, 
an acknowledged leader In non- 
volatile memories, is cl a im i n g 
products good for lm program- 
ming cycles, 100 times better 
than the industry standard and 
the key to a whole range of 
tough new applications. 

Its competitors in the EEROM. 
business include Intel the micro- 
electronics giant, together wtih 
Xicor and AMD. 

Seeq, founded in 1981 by a 
team of ex-Intel engineers and 
managers, says its chips are 
smaller, faster, more dense and 
— critically — more reliable than 
the others. With sales of S52m 
dollars in the first quarter of 
1984 and a backlog of about 
844m, the company look set to 
come into profit this quarter, a 
little earlier than its bankers 
anticipated. 

Computer memory chips are 
broadly of two kinds. RAM, or 
read and write memory, where 
information can be repeatedly 
written into the chip’s cells as 



SEMICONDUCTOR MEMORY COMPARISON 



DEYICE 

Type 

Programmability 

Where/How Speed How Often 

• Access 
Speed 
(«)♦* 

Cost/Bit (mb)*** Market Size (fan.) 

Present 1988 1983 1988 

MR SO A SOA 51.7 

ROM 

PROM (bipolar) 

In-fleld 

minutes 

once 

30 

45-0 

1 JO 

04 

QJ 

EPROM 

In-field 

minutes 

10-100 

250 

7-8 

0J 

0.7 

2.1 

EPROM 

In socket 
electrically 

milli- 

seconds 

thousands 

T 

i 

250 

640 

10 

0108 

14) 

NOVRAM 

In socket 
electrically 

SOns 

lm limited 

80 

300.0 

9.0 

04)15 

9J09 

Static RAM 

In socket 
electrically 

40 ns 

unlimited 

40 

28.0 

42 

04 

22 

Dynamic RAM 

In socket 
electrically 

150 ns 

unlimited 

150 

M 

1.0 

1J 

82 

*The number of times a device on be programmed ts called endurance. Devices that cm be programmed 
only once cannot be reprogrammed. 

•♦Nanosecond (one billionth of a second) ••♦Thousandths of a dollar. 


required, and ROM, read only 
memory, where information 
once burned into the chip can 
be read by the computer but 
cannot be altered. 

Turn the power off and RAM 
loses Its memory, which is why 
it is suitable only for transient 
data and program storage. ROM 
keeps its memory contents 
independent of external power 
but cannot be rewritten — it Is 
commonly used for " firmware 
computer software embedded 
in silicon (like the BASIC pro- 
grams built into home com- 
puters). 

The ideal, of course, would 
be a memory chip which 
retained its contents whether 
the power was on or off, yet 
could easily be reprogrammed. 

First s tep in that direction 
was the EPROM or eraseable 
programmable read only 
memory; these chips lost their 
memories when exposed to 
utlravialet light, ready for 
another programming cycle. 

Th e EEROM is similar to the 
EPROM but erasing and re- 
programming is carried out 
electrically with the chip in 
position in the circuit 

Why is it not already the 
answer to the microsystem 
builders* prayer? Cost chiefly, 
and speed of programming. The 
cost of a "ingle- stored bit in 
ROM is 3.6 millicents (thou- 
sands of a dollar); in EEROM 
it is 60 millicents. 

According to Robertson Col- 
man & Stephens, a San Fran- 
cisco Investment banker which 
maintains a market in Seeq 
stock: “ The cell size (a signifi- 
cant factor in ul timate product 
cost) of an EEROM may never 
be as small as a ROM or 


THE ENDURANCE SOLUTION 


120 % 

100 * 


80* 


eox. 


[40* 


20 * 


GOOD UNITS AFTER CYCLING 



1 

Q CELL 




Above shows how often different types of memory can be 
reprogrammed 


that the more competitive costs 
and incr eased functionality 
offered by EEROMs will result 
in the EEROM market growing 
to 31bn in 1988. 


EEROMS into its postage meters 
to record the amounts spent in 
postage. 

So Seeq came up with a tech- 
_ . . , „ nique called Q cell winch it 

Technologically. Seeq and its claims gives at least lm cycles 


competitors create EEROMs by 
"floating" the semiconductor 
elements or "gates" which hold 
Information in a sea of insulat- 
ing material. Electrons tunnel 
through special thin areas to 
reach the gate elements to set 
the memory and tunnel out 
again when it Is erased. 

After a number of cycles of 
programming and erasure, the 
physical structure of the device 
begins to break down and it 
stops working. 

Seeq Improved the perfor- 
mance of its devices by back- 
filling the thin area with oxy- 
nitride. 

But not enough for companies 
like Pitney Bowes, the office 


automation manufacturer, 
EPROM device, but we believe which was interested in putting 


of programming and ensure 
before the chip fails. 

According to Mr Gordon 
Campbell, president and chief 
executive officer of Seeq, Q Cell 
produces fault tolerant chips. 

-In other words, Seeq can do 
nothing to prevent physical 
breakdown of the tnnneiiinp 
area but it persuades elections 
to tunnel through another part 
of the insulator to reach the 
gate or, in the worst case, 
switch to a whole new celL 

While accepting Seeq's claims 
its competitors query the value 
of chips that can be programed 
lm times, arguing their own 
products will operate well be- 
yond the industry standard 
10,000 cycles. 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY’S INDUSTRY LINKS 

From theory to practice 


BY PETER MARSH 

A NOVEL venture in Man* 
Chester is producing its first 
results in transferring to the 
rough and tumble of industry 
technologies from the academic 
world. 

Vuman, a subsidiary of Man- 
chester University, sells a range 
of products devised by the uni- 
versity’s employees. The pro- 
ducts include robots, lasers, 
liquid crystals and computer 
software. 

Vuman also owns another 
company that sells to the 
pharmaceutical industry ser- 
vices in evaluating medicines. 

The university set up Vuman 
just over two years ago. It 
plans to invest in the company 
up to £500.000, of which some 
£200,000 has so far been 
accounted for. 

vnman's employees — they 
now number 27 and should be 
up to 36 in October — aim to 
tap ideas from the university 
that have a chance of turning 
into commercial products. 

The staff can fund develop- 
ment work, for example to 
refine a gadget produced by a 
university laboratory to the 
point where it can be sold to 
industry. Still more crucially, 
ti nman arranges marketing out- 
lets through which products 
can be sold. 

The academic responsible for 
the original idea may take up 
a temporary post with Vuman 
to push through his brainwave 
to a commercial stage. 

“ Some people become 
academics precisely because 
they don’t want to get involved 
with the commercial world," 
explains Dr David J ackson, 
manager of Vuman’s computer 
division “We’re not trying to 
convert these people. 

“The academics we are try- 
ing to help are those, particu- 
larly in disciplines like engin- 
eering, who over the years 
have become frustrated at the 
difficulties of getting their ideas 


into Industry. 

"A lot of useful research in 
universities never sees the light 
of day because of lack of sup- 
port for the academic and 
the absence of development 
finance.” 

The people whom Vuman is 
trying to help include Dr harry 
Gifford, of the university's 
pharmacy department Dr Gif- 
ford, who is to be seconded to 
Vuman for four days a week, 
devised with the aid of col- 
leagues a small robot for use 
in chemical analysis. 

The machine transfers an 
object such as a test tube to 
hardware that examines its con- 
tents. Both the robot, which 
Vuman plans to sell for £12,000, 
and the equipment used in the 
analysis are controlled by a 
small computer, for example, an 
IBM or Sirius machine. 

Vuman thinks the robot will 
be especially useful in tiw 
examination of hazardous chemi- 
cals. It could also take some of 
the drudgery out of the routine 
analysis of samples. 

Two of foe robots, made 
under contract to the university 
by a small Manchester company 
called PPSL are already at 
work. ICI is evaluating one 
machine for use in pharma- 
ceutical analysis. The univer- 
sity’s own staff are experiment- - 
ing with the second device in 
a research project for the 
Ministry of Agriculture in the 
wammaHnn of milk samples. 

In another development sup- 
ported by Vuman. Dr David 
Sandoz of the university’s elec- 
trical engineering department 
is working on software to con- 
trol automated factories or 
process operations. 

Dr Sandoz will work part- 
time for Vuman as a consultant. 
He has already devised control 
equipment used in industrial 
plant operated by Shell and 
Id. 

Among Vmnan’s other pro- 
ducts are iodine lasers, deve- 


loped by Dr Terry King that 
can catalyse chemical reactions 
(see below). The company is 
also trying to commercialise 
liquid crystals invented by Dr 
Harry Coles, another member 
of the university's physics 
department. The crystals could 
have application in large dis- 
plays either in advertising or 
in computer equipment. 

Vuman also has a stake in (wo 
other companies. Medeval. 
totally owned by Vuman, tests 
medicines for drug companies to 
see how they affect the human 
body. Hedeval is based in the 
university's pharmacy depart- 
ment although it owns its own 
equipment. The company’s 
chief executive is Professor 
Malcolm Rowland, a university 
pharmacist. 

The second company in which 
Vuman has a stake is Visual 
Machines, which develops hard- 
ware for "second generation" 
robots that have a rudimentary 
sense of sight. Other share- 
holders in the company, of 
which Vuman owns 25 per cent, 
are Rediffusion and American 
Robot Corporation. 

Three-quarters of Vuman’s 
annual turnover of £Im accrues 
from sales by the company’s 
computer division. This acts as 
an agent for sales of Sirius and 
Apricot microcomputers made 
by foe Birmingham company 
ACT. The division — Which in 
August will become a separate 
company, Vuman Computer 
Systens— also sells Vu writer 
word processor software. 

In a new development, foe 
computer division has produced 
software that helps chemist’s 
shops to keep control of stock. 
Mr Philip Young, a pharmacist 
in Northwich. Cheshire, is test- 
ing the first system. 

Sales of ACT’S computers 
give Vuman a steady income 
which it can plough into the de- 
velopment of ideas from foe 
university. 



m) 


Ieac8ng computer 
company 

021-4548585 


Space 

Israel joins 

satellite 

programme 

ISRAEL Is to join a pro. 
gramme co-ordinated by the 
UJS. to study with satellite 
techniques the origin of 
earthquakes fa the Medlter- 


Tbe Israeli Space Agency 
will build a ground station In 
Israel that win send laser 
signals to satellites owned 
by the ILS- and France. ' 
The space vehicles, called 
LAGEOS and Starlette, have 
special reflectors that send 
foe light pulses back to earth. 

Each satellite is tracked by 
a number of ground stations 
In different countries. By 
recording the time the signals 
take to reach different ' sta- 
tions, engineers can work out 
the distance between them 
and hence monitor the move- 
ment of the earth's crustal 
plates that produce earth- 
quakes. 

Israel Is Joining U other 
countries that already par- 
ticipate In a programme 
managed by the U.S. National 
Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. Other nations 
involved tadtide Britain. 
France, West Germany, the 
Netherlands, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland and Italy. 


Novel lasers for hospital operations 


DOCTORS may soon turn to a 
new kind of laser that has appli- 
cations in surgery. An iodine 
laser, developed ax Manchester 
University’s physics department, 
offers an alternative to foe 
carbon-dioxide and neodynhun- 
YAG devices that are becoming 
common in operating theatres. 

The £14.400 laser produces a 
wavelength of 3-3 micrometres. 
Light at this part of the spec- 
trum is absorbed by water. 
Consequently, with the device 


surgeons can vapourise foe 
water which forms a large 
percentage of human tissue, so 
making cuts in the body. 

According to Dr Terry King, 
a physicist at the • university. 
Hght from the iodine laser 
penetrates more deeply than 
beams from carbon dioxide 
devices and slightly less than 
the radiation from neodynium- 
YAG machines. So foe device 
promises to complement the 
other lasers. 


Further; beams from Iodine 
lasers can he “ piped ” by 
endoscopes to sites inside the 
body for. example, the stomach. 
A disadvantage of foe carbon- 
dioxide laser is that light from 
this source is absorbed by the 
glass In fibres, so “ piped " appli- 
cations are not normally 
possible. 

The university has applied to 
the Department of Health and 
Social Security for £40,000 to 
develop the laser further far 


medical applications, for ex- 
ample, to provide control equip- 
ment to make it simple to use. 

Vuman, a company set up-fay 
Manchester University to exploit 
academic inventions, has so far 
sold four of the lasers. They 
are based on a substance called 
perfluoroalkyl iodide. 

In other applications for the 
laser, engineers could test 
optical fibres or channel energy 
to foe plasma in sudearfoskm. 
reactions. 
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Sergeant J 
was mton the head 



he lost his reason 


After 3 years In the last war, after keeping the peace in Kenya, after 
seeing through the evacuation of Aden, during a tour in Northern 
Ireland Sergeant J’n’k'n was hit on die head. With a stone. 

He lost his reason. 

He has been with us ever since he was invaftded home. 
Sometimes In hosptaL, sometimes in our Convalescent Home — 
wherever he is, we look after him. One day, he'll probably enter 
our Veterans? Home for good, sfiO thinking that die next man In foe 
street is about to attack him. 

Every year bring? in more and more deserving cases Bee 
Sergeant J*n’k*n. For those who are homeless and cannot look 
after themselves in die community, we provide permanent 
accommodation in our Hostel. 

And every year our costs go up. 

If we are to survive, we must have more funds. We’re doing 
everything we can, but in the end it depends upon what you can 
afford to give. 

"Thetfoe given more than they could— 
please gioe as much as you conT 

€X-S€RUIC€S 

mcnm uklfhik socieiy 

Broadway House, The Broadway, 
Wimbledon SWI9 1RL. Tel: 01-543 6333 


FIGHT BIG BROTHER.1984 IS HERE! 


ARE YOU BUGGED? 

TheE|7 has a tiny red light that lets you know if 
there is a transmitter or "bus" In your presence. 
This ultra miniaturized system fits In your pocket to 
protect your privacy everywhere! 


^4 


ARE YOUR PHONES TAPPED? 

Protect the privacy of every telephone conversation. 

The Tap Alert B 409 checks your telephone 24 
hours a day to delect wiretaps and telephone 
"bugs”. A flashing red light will warn you day or 
nlghr If your privacy is In danger. 

For further information Contact Mr. Allyn at- ( , _ 

CCS Communication Control Systems Ltd. 

6Z S Audky Sr.. London wi Tel. fOIJ 629-0223 TX: 88 M 709 




TttoHof^fiaer-GmtmentaCv^ennaq^eis every 



pftke^cakaxiddosetothtViemuLamcortfu^s. 
AKyowneeds tatattende&to—vfatfva&s conducting 
buswiessfromyow own. private office, orTclajcirvjQt 
dc^endinourbvcfyTestatmntstmdcoc&^[ 
tbungpiTAfe iookforwardto ofieringyttb 

theJm£r«C^tncnta£^urttflge. 

THE ATAWsfTACTS INTO 

HOTEL INTER- CONTINENTAL VIENNA 


Jatunnestxasse 28, 1037 Vienna. R3 222) 7505, %te£n: 73448* T&rx: 131235 
For reservations call: London: (01) 491-7181, Paris: 742-07-92 
Frankfurt 0611/230561, Amsterdam: (020)262021 


The landing in 
Normandv 
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OH. 2000 
PROGRAMMABLE 
CONTROLLER 

SOLVES 
PROCESS 


-and 

wins 

Design 

Council 

awards 

CRL Systems Division 
Control & Readout Limited 
Woods Way Goring by Sea 
Worthing West Sussex 

0903 504541 
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Trust Monk to 
take constructive 

ideas and 

build on them 



Wimpey wins 
£6m wo A at 
home and 
overseas 

GEORGE WIMPEY companies 
have mm contracts totalling over 
fdui.. A £990,000' contract has 
been awarded by Tractor Shovels' 

(Contracts) to the Scottish divi- 
sion of Wimpey Asphalt to sur- 
face carriageway between Hal- 
beath and Cowdenbeath in Fife 
Region. Work will take place 
between. August 1BS4 and 
August 1985. 

Hie Greater London Council 
has placed a £L9m contract with 
Wimpey Construction UK for 64 
homes and their associated infra- 
structure in Litlington Street, 
Southwark. Work will star this 
month and completion is set for 
October 1985. 

Ahamad Industrial Complex, 
Trinidad, has placed a £748,000 
contract for Phase One of a ware* 
house and retain facility com- 
plex at Chaguanas with George 
Wimpey (Caribbean). To give 
a 5,000 sq metre floor area the 
building will have a structural 
steel frame. Work has started 
and will last for eight months. 

Refurbishment of 126 flatw in 
10 blocks in Juvenal Street, 
Liverpool, is the subject of a 
£L7m contract placed by liver* 
pool City Council with Wimpey 
Construction UK Work has 
started and will be completed 
in Kay 1985. 

Two homes refurbishing con- 
tracts have been awarded to 
Wimpey Construction UK valued 
at £Llm In total. The Scottish 
Special Homing Association has 
placed a £720,000 contract for 
incremental moder nisation ot 
139 B1SF houses in Bellsmyre, 
Dumbarton. Work, which starts 
this month and runs to Septem- 
ber 1985, will include removal 
of asbestos. Installation of central 
heating and extensive modernisa- 
tion of' interiors. Under the 
second contract, placed by min , 
bank Housing Association and 
valued at £456400, Wimpey will 
upgrade four four-storey blocks 
in Alexandra Park Street, Denls- 
town, Glasgow. Work has started 
for completion in February 1965. 
* 

Contracts worth- over fi»m have 
been a warded to DOVE BRO- 
THERS, Islington. The largest 
of these are three lobs for the 
GLC for the refurbishment of 
housing blocks in North London. 


BUILDING CONTRACTS 

£10m Spanish complex 
to be built by Laing 

tAING SA fully-owned Spanish ' County Council for construction 
subsidiary of John Laing; has of L350 metres of road at Waver- 
been awarded a building contract tree Technology Park, Liverpool 
worth Pta 2,150m (fttn) for The project is to provide roads 
construction of 251 luxury and services for the new 65-acre 
apartments and associated com- Technology Park being developed 
merdal premises and ear park- on tike site of the derelict Edge 
mg facilities in the Puerto Banns Hill railway sidings at Waver- 
complex hi KarbeHa. Costa del tree, Liverpool, by a consortium 
Sol, Spain, for Kirwan Eapanola, of English Estates, Merseyside 
a development company repre- County Council, Liverpool City 
renting both Spanish and inter- Connell and Plessey Security 
national financing interests. Systems. Completion Is due 

early 1986. Newest Holst has 
, . been awarded a contract worth 

TaxrlfW Wiuwlvrrar £L2m by the North West Water 
* v V UUUIUvV Authority to build an effluent 

busy in North 
America 


Tayl or woodrow 
STHUCTION COBP, of . . 
York, has been awarded two con- 
tracts for building projects to 
the U.S. and Canada. The corp- 
oration is general contractor on 
a Ui5-$5.5m (£3.9m) contract for 
Taylor Woodrow Property of 
America to build an office de- 
velopment in Tampa, Florida- 
Work has started for completion 
in July, 1985. The 165,000 sq ft 
air conditioned building, to be 
called Centrepointe, is to be 
built on the approach road to 
Tampa International Airport 
Taylor Woodrow Construction 
Corp has also been, app 
construction manager by 
arch Construction, another sub- 
sidiary of the Taylor Woodrow 
Group, on a Cn$12m (£8.7m) pro- 
ject to build an office block with 
basement parking in Toronto, 
Ontario. Work has started for 
completion In March, 1965. 


treatment works at Grange over 
Sands, Cumbria. The works 
include inlet and return sludge 
screw pumping stations, elevated 
screens and grit tank, oxidation 
ditch, final and sludge storage 
CON- tanks. All work is of reinforced 
New . concrete on piled foundations. 


SULZER BROS (UK), Fam- 
borough, has won a £1.4m con- 
tract for mechanical engineering 
services at Broadmoor Hospital 
In Berkshire. The contract was 
awarded by & Hill as 

part of the first stage of a 12 -year 
programme for redevelopment of 
the hospital by the Property 
Services Agency on behalf of 
the Department of Health and 
Social Security. Work mainly 
Involves installation of beating 
Mm. and air conditioning to five new 
buildings, equipment for a kit- 
chen and stores block, plus 
medical gas services and external 
works. Work commences in 
October for completion In 18 
months. 


£6m LT garage 
at Streatham 

JKOWLEH MANAGEMENT, 
managemenf contracting arm of 
the Mowlem group, has been 
appointed ini tially to provide 
design development assistance to 
the London Transport Executive 
for the rec o n s tr u ction of Streat- 
ham bos garage. Construction 
of the £6m project is due to 
begin on site In January 1985 
and is scheduled for completion 
-by December 1 1986. Work will 
include demolition of the exist- 
ing garage, followed by erection 
of the main garage, on an 
enlarged site, and a four-storey 
operating block. 

★ 

Contracts together worth over 
£3m have been won by A. MONK 
St CO. They include construc- 
tion of 1400 metres of single 
carriageway, a bus liwfc and foot- 
bridge in Huytan, Liverpool, for 
Merseyside County Connell; 
22 km of single carriageway 
road in Coalville, for Leicester- 
shire County Council; and a 
single span Skew bridge in 
Bishop Auckland for British 
board in York. 

* 

NORWEST HOLST dim. EN- 
GINEERING has been awarded 
a £Lfim contract by Merseyside 


FAIRCLOUGH BUILDING'S 
Leeds-based eastern division has 
won a £500,000 contract for an 
office block at Concord East in 
Washington, to be known as Ver- 
mont House. The development is 
single-storey around a central 
open courtyard, except for a 
small two-storey element marking 
the entrance. Accommodation is 
provided in open-plan offices, 
which can be subdivided to form 
self-contained suites of varying 
Sizes. The work is to be under- 
taken by the division's regional 
office in Sedgefield. Construction 
was started for completion in 
November. The client is Wash- 
ington Development Corporation. 


S T R E E T ER S OF GODAUHNG 
(a member of the Costain Group) 
is working on Ihe site of the Old 
Wandsworth gasworks on a 
£735,000 contract for sewers and 
earthworks for reclamation of 
the site which is to be developed 
for both recreational and indus- 
trial purposes. Some 8J100 cu 
metres of material contaminated 
with substances ' including 
phenols, lead, cyanides and coal 
tar derivatives has to be moved. 
About L300 metres of pipeline 
is bring constructed for both 
foul and surface water in 
diameters ranging from 150 mm 
to 700 mm. to a depth of 4& 

HlWllWL 


WEEK’S FINANCIAL DIARY 

The following is a record of the principal business and financial 
engaments during the week. The board meetings are mainly for 
the purpose of considering dividends and official Indications are 
not always avail bale whether dividends concerned are interims or 
finals. The subdivisions shown below are based mainly on last 
year's timetable 
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A FINANCIAL TIMES INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 

The European 
Offshore in 1984 

Grand Hotel, Oslo: 18 &19 June, 1984 

One of the major energy conferences of the year featuring prominent 
figures on the most topical issues. Among the subjects and speakers: 


OPENING ADDRESS 
Mr Kaare Kristiansen 
Minister of Petroleum and Energy 
Norway 

MARKET AND PRICE FORECAST 
Dr Rajai Abu Khadra 

Ministry of Oil, Kuwait 

MEETING THE NEEDSOF TOE 
ENERGY INDUSTRY-TOE ROLE 
OF THE NORWEGIAN BANKS 
Mr EgilGade Grave 
Bergen Bank 

TOE FUTURE OF TOE 
INDEPENDENT OIL COMPANIES 
Mr JGCluff 

CluffOilplc 


THE TAX ISSUES 
Mr Hans Henrik Ramm 

Ministry of Finance, Norway 

MrJohnFChown 

J F Chown and Company Limited 

HOW A MAJOR CONTRACTOR 
SEES TOE EUROPEAN OFFSHORE 
MrJRSMoiris 

Brown and Root (UK) Ltd 

NORTH SEA ASSOCIATED GASES 
AND THEIR IMPACT 
Dr David Smith 

Esso Chemicals Ltd 

TOE SECOND WAVE OF ACTIVITY 
IN TOE UKCS 
Mr G M Ford 
Brifoil pic 


These and other authoritative speakers will be heard at this timely Financial 
Times - Norwegian Journal of a^Sl^p^g ran^er^ ^ 

European 
Offshore in 

1984 

□ Please send further details of 
the European Offshore in 1984 


Tac Financial Times Limited, Conference Organisation, 
Minster House, Arthur Street, London EC4R8AX 
Tet 01*621 1355 Iblex: 27347 FTCONFG 
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SATURDAY. JUNE 9 
COMPANY MEETING— 

NjfdJn » PsacocK. Blcbmond HOT Hotel 
Rich mood HIIL Richmond. Surrey. 1130 
-DIVIDEND A INTEREST PAYMENTS— 
General Motor* IlMi 
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SUNDAY. JUNE fO 


APPOENTMENTS 

NatWest 

factoring 

group 

Kr Ml chaff 1 Maberly has been 
appointed managing direc tor of 
CREDIT FACTORING INTER- 
NATIONAL, the Wholly owned 
factoring subsidiary of the 
National Westminster Bank 
group, from June L He suc- 
ceeds Hr Roger A. Pilcher, who 
will become chief executive of 
a new initiative in the field of 
export finance to be launched 
shortly under the auspices of 
the British Export Finance Ad- 
visory Council. Mr Maberiy was 
previously deputy managing 
director of the company with 
special responsibilities for mar- 
keting. Mr Vincent Saunders, 
who has joined the boards of 
Credit Factoring International. 
Credit Factoring and GF Finan- 
cial Services, is currently 
manager, UK operations, within 
the group. 

* 

Hr D. J. Gillespie. Hr S. I. 
Mlllman, Mr D. R Porter, HLr 
R. J. Sinclair, Mr A. W. Sobczak 
and Hr J. N. Sammerseale loin 
the partnership of DE ZOETE & 
BEVAN, stockbrokers, from 
June 4. 

■k 

Dr D. EL C. Taylor has been 
made managing director of RIC- 
ARDO CONSULTING ENGI- 
NEERS, in place .of Hr D. 
Downs, who remains chairman. 
Mr GL H. Barker has been ap- 
pointed finance director but will 
continue as secretary to the com- 
pany. Mr ML T. Overtngton has 
joined the board. Mr C C J. 
French has succeeded Hr D. 
Downs as chairman of the sub- 
sidiary, G. Cussona. 

* 

Hr Gerald R. Annesley has 
been appointed director and 
general manager of MITCHELL 
COTTS MOTOR VEHICLES, who 
hold the Mercedes-Benz fran- 
chises for cars and commercials 
in the Birmingham and Warwick- 
shire areas. Mr Annesley has 
been 16 years with Mitchell 
Cotts, daring which time he has 
controlled various divisions of 
the company. 

* 

Mr A. a Evert tt and Mr B. J. 
Pbllbrick have be en a ppoi nted 
directors of DEVITT (LIFE 
AND PENSION BROKERS), 
part of tiie Devitt Group. 

* 

Mr Peter J. Downey, formerly 
of the Mercantile and General 
Reinsurance Company, has been 
appointed general manager of the 
COLOGNE RE OF LONDON. 

★ 

Mr C. W. Gombley has become 
managing director of ASTRA 
PYROTECHNICS. Hr A. Reed 
has resigned as manag in g direc- 
tor and as a director of the com- 
pany and its associated com- 
panies but remains a consultant. 
Hr T. Morgan, Hr J. Green and 
Hr J. Whiting have been ap- 
pointed directors. 

★ 

OCEAN MARINE MUTUAL 
PROT ECTION AND INDEM- 
NITY ASSOCIATION has 
appointed Mr L A. Watts as 
chairman. He was insurance 
manager with Chandris 
(England). 

* 

Mr John Lavelle has been 
appointed executive director of 
THE INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC 
RELATIONS. He replaces Mr 
Jimmy Wild who has retired. Mr 
Lavelle was previously sales and 
marketing director with Anglian 
Tendabeef. 

* 

Hr David Bradford has been 
appointed to the board of MAY- 
NARDS. He joined in January 
1983 as chief executive, manufac- 
turing division, having previ- 
ously been with United Biscuits 
and Bassett Foods. He will con- 
tinue to take responsibility tor 
the manufacturing division. 


The week’s business 
in parliament 


TODAY 

Commons: Remaining stages of 
tbe Co-operative Development 
Agency and Industrial Develop- 
ment Bill. 

Lords: Police and Criminal 
Evidence Bill, second reading, 

TOXORBOW 

Commons: Remaining stages of 
the Data Protection Bill, and 
of tbe Inshore Fishing (Scot- 
land) BiM. 

Lords: Road Traffic Regulation 
Bill, third reading. Betting, 
Gaming and Lotteries (Amend- 
ment) (No 2) BUI, committee. 
Urban Parishes Bill, report. 
Dangerous Vessels BUI, report. 
Rates BUI, report. Cycle Tracks 
Bill, committee. 

Select Committees: Defence. 
Security of military installa- 
tions. Witnesses: Property Ser- 
vices Agency, Defence Police 
Federation (Room 16, 10.30). 
Transport Financing of air- 
ports. Witnesses: Heathrow 
Scheduling Committee (room 
17, 4.15). Defence. Security of 
military installations. Wit- 
nesses: John Stanley, Minister 
tor the Armed Forces, Geoffrey 
Pattie, Minister for Defence 
Procurement (room 16, 4.30). 

WEDNESDAY 

Commons: Remaining stages of 
the Agricultural Holdings Bill. 
Motion relating to tbe Control 
of Harbour Development (Revo- 
cation) Order. 

Lords: Debate on the Report of 
the European Communities 
Committee on the successor to 
the Second Lome Convention 
(15th Report, 1983-84). Video 
Recordings Bill, report. Un- 
starred question on the Govern- 


ment’s policy towards Lebanon. 
Select committees: Defence, 
Security of military instal- 
lations. Witnesses: Inspectorate 
of Security Guard. Patrol and 
Transport Sendees (room 8, 

10.30) . Scottish housing damp. 
Witness: George Younger, Scot- 
tish Secretary (room 19, 10.30). 
Trade and Industry. Wealth of 
waste inquiry. Witnesses: De- 
partment of Trade and Industry, 
Glass Manufacturers Federation 
(room 16, 10.30). Home Affairs. 
Compensation for victims of 
crime. Witnesses: Home Office, 
Criminal Injuries Compensation 
Board (room 16, 4.15). Trea- 
sury. Acceptance of outside 
appointments by civil servants. 
Witnesses: Mr J. Bland, Mr B. 
Moss, Mr R. Rand (room 6, 

4.30) . 

THURSDAY 

Commons: Opposition debate on 
a motion on the mining dispute 
and the Government's failure 
to stand by the "Plan for Coal." 
Lords: Rating and Valuation 
(Amendment) (Scotland) Bill, 
third reading. Loudon Regional 
Transport Bill, report. Somer- 
set House Bill, consideration of 
Commons amendment. Juries 
(Disqualification) Bill, commit- 
tee. 

FRIDAY 

Commons: Remaining stages of 
the County Courts Bill; Second 
reading of the Mental Health 
(Scotland) Bill and the Food 
Bill; Proceedings on the Public 
Health (Control of Disease) 
Bill, the Registered Homes Bill 
and the Dentists Bill. Motion 
on EEC documents on combat- 
ing air pollution from industrial 
plant 


Cafetero Finance 
Corporation 

u.a $30,000,000 

Guaranteed Floating Rate Notes1S85 

Unconditionally and irrevocably guaranteed by 

Banco Cafetero 


In accordance with the provisions of the Notes, notice is hereby 
given that for the six months period 4th June, 1984 to 
4th December. 1984, the Notes will carry a Bate of Interest of 
12)6% per annum with a coupon amount of U.S. $61 45. 


Agent Bank 

CkmicalBanc International Limited 


Offshore Mining Company 
Limited 

U.S. $150,000,000 

Guaranteed Floating Rate Notes due 1991 

Uncamffltanaly and irrevocably guaranteed by 

Her Majesty the Queen 
in right of New Zealand 

In accordance with the provisions of the Notes, notice is hereby 
given that for the six months period 4th June, 1884 to 
4th December. 1684, the Notes will cany a Rate of Interest of 
12 per annum with a coupon amount of U.S. *651 '30. 

Agent Bank 

CkmkalBanc International Limited 


This advwdffomont It Issued In compliance with die requirementa of tha Counofl of Tho Stock Exchongo In London. 

KLEIN WORT BENSON FINANCE B.V. 

(incorporated with limited liability in Tha Netherlands ) 

US $150,000,000 

Guaranteed Floating Rate Notes 1996 

unconditionally and Irrevocably guaranteed by 

KLEIN WORT, BENSON, LONSDALE pic 

(incorporated with limited liability in England) 

of which US $100,000,000 are being issued as tha Initial Tranche 

The following have agreed to subscribe or procure subscribers for the Notes:— 

Klein wort, Benson Limited Credit Suisse First Boston Limited 


Banque Nationals da Paris 

Daiwa Europe Limited 

LTCB International Limited 

Morgan Guaranty Ltd 

Swiss Bank Corporation International 
Limited 


Chemical Bank International Limited 

Deutsche Bank Aktiengesellschaft 

Merrill Lynch International & Co. 

Morgan Stanley International 

Union Bank of Switzerland (Securities) 
Limited 


The Notes in the Initial Tranche, in the denomination of US$10,000 each, are being issued at 100 per cent of 
their principal amount and have been admitted to the Official List by the Council of The Stock Exchange in London, 
subject only to the issue of the temporary global note representing such Notes. 

Particulars of the Notes are available In the statistical services of ExteJ Statistical Services Limited and may be 
obtained during usual business hours up to and including 18th June 1984 from 


Kleinwort, Benson Limited 
20 Fenchurch Street: 
London EC3P3DB 


4th June 1984 


Hoare Govett Limited 
Heron House 
319/326 High Holbom 
London WC1V7PB 


Credit Suisse First Boston Limited 
22 Bishopsgate 
London EC2N 4BQ 








Insurances — continued 

Alt' wry LA a Assurance Co Ud 
3 D-*r*« Lane. Paftcn Bar. 070? J42J It 
funfli 


EiPrntnacc 647 T 676.5 +16 8 — 

EuroFqACC 99 S 104 t —0.7 — 

f .aim Ate 4169 478 8 +5.7 — 

GlMnPiArc 260.7 27J9 . — 

InilManFd 255 2 266. S *0 5 — 

JaePnfdAic 139 8 147.1 -06 

*mPnt(iA« 1 >;: 119 1 - 0.2 — 

Prorany 244 1 257 0 +0 1 — 

MolnlFnAc S30.7 558.5 +5.9 — 

Colonial Mutual Croup 
;■! L.irtqair Hill LC4P 460. 01-248 9861 

tW'UI Lilt AlwraKt 

Kr. InvFd — 151.09 — 

rimwnn.nl — 152 31 

flint. Fd 134.61 141 70 .... 

t. dints* 111.72 117.60 .... — 

Proalvta 11 4. 4" 120.49 .... 

c.iw fa 10291 ion is .... — 

ManagdFd 1 30.58 137-5 .... 

r-il >> vl Ult IPtnilM Am.. |lO I 

MjntnA 8 117.14 125.42 — 3.S 


266. 5 +0 3 

147.1 -06 

119 1 - 0.2 — 

2 57 0 +0 1 — 

558.5 +5.9 — 


F.T. CROSSWORD 
PUZZLE No. 5,432 

ACROSS 

1 Swain's religious — has east- 
ern dish (0, 3) 

10 Train perhaps, uninterrupted 
(3-4) 

11 It may be support for half 
of 23 (7) 

12 American time for practice 
(5) 

13 Leading performer almost 
worth a flower (S) 

13 Lanced with iron? Could 
cause secreting internally 
( 10 ) 

16 Favourites make come-back 
in first 7 (4) 

18 Initially, some arc matching 
— even identical (4) 

20 Torments last in scat 
arrangement (10). 

22 Two girls prepare herb (8) 

24 Ruminant— -some took a pic- 
ture of it (5) 

26 Regiment returned issue to 
American poet (7) 

27 Seeing Au:.ter. there's no 
So mg back in Wiltshire (7) 

25 E g. call in home designed 
for painter (121 

DOWN 

2 Difficult lo accept brief reply 
in parliamentary record (7) 

3 Game girl (S) 

1 Watch points with party 
extremes i-lj 


ManlnvAG 118.65 124.90 - 
Commercial Union Group 
*■1 1 Unde rm.it- FC3- 

VarAnnJun? 158.22 

V jr Annjiii+B 35.09 

Prime MT.O— LI** 

Managed 157.1 144.4 

UK faulty 139-9 147.3 

Inti (a 127.7 134.5 

Property 106 .S 112.2 

Flwed Int 110 2 116.0 

Ind-LkdGt 87.9 92.6 

Cnh 102.0 107.4 

P'1 me Wo — Pensions 

Manoued 105 4 111 0 

U * Eouitv 103.1 108,8 

Inil Ca 101.6 107.0 

property 98 7 103.9 

fined! nt 94.9 99 9 

I ndrlkdGt nt.S 9 « 6 

Cash 98.2 103.4 

Canllnanul Ulo Asouraneo 

64 M hi 6 St Crovdan CRO 9XN 

Eaultv Ate 183.7 193.4 

Proplv Acc 158 7 167.1 

ns.s t53 -* 

ManaadAcc 171.3 180.4 

SpCCMtS 127.3 134.1 


UK Eouitv 

Inil Ca 

Property 

rinedim 

IndxLkdGt 

Cash 


Ol ,283 7500 
-3 97 — 

- 0.69 — 

+ 1.1 — 

+ 10 — 

+ 0.4 — 


+ 2.0 — 

+ 19 

+ 1.6 — 

+ 19 ' 

4-0.2 — 

PIC 

01-680 S 22 S 

-7.0 

-5.9 — 

— 16 

— 2.9 — 

— 4.7 


PcnlntAoc 141.1 148.6 —0.9 

PenPrpAcc 178.8 188.0 —6.9 — 

PansEauity 223.6 23541 -11.4 — 

Pen M» Ace 169.6 176.6 -A2 — 

Gilt dopant, laden Fond prices wallaM* 

on rtnnnl 

Friends' ProvMont Ufa OWco 

Plxtiam End. Dorking. (0306) 885055 

Ule Funds 
Cash Acc 
UK la Acc 
Fl.cdlnt 
lodxlhdAcc 

Ml.cdAcr 104.6 110.2 +0.4 — 

O-MWEaFd 100 6 10S.9 -0.3 — 

PcrootvArt 103.4 100.9 — 

Pension Foods _ 


Q‘M>1 Acc 104.3 109.8 — 

Proptv Cap 96.2 10M .... — 

Prooty Act 99.9 1»2 +0.1 — 

Gonoral Portfolio tils In6 PIC 
Crtnsbrook St. Cheihunt. Herts. 


Cash Coo 
C« sn Ace 
UKEqCap 
UK Ea Acc 
FmdlnlCio 
FidlntAu 
IndxLkdCap 
JndxLkdAcc 
Mixed Cap 
Mixed Acc 


105.7 +0.1 

118.3 +0.6 

105.4 +1.2 

91.7 +0.3 

1102 +0.4 

105.9 —0.3 

108.9 

105.2 

109 2 0.1 

110.9 +0.5 

115.0 4-0.5 

104.5 4-1.1 

108.4 +1.1 

90 J +0.2 

93.8 + 0.4 

106.1 +0.5 

110.1 4-0.5 


PitOoFdmA 260.1 
PrtlioEaCep 245.0 
UK Equity 105.0 
O'seisEq 91.0 

Small Co s 94 5 


Gill PIUS 80 94.6 99.6 

Managed 99.7 105.1 

inter Man a 4.4 99.4 

Property _ 86.9 . 91.5 

Guardian Royal Exchang* 
Ronl Exchange. EC3. 

GUI W' llI X U Ms muim d LI 
PqnsPrsInt 130.9 T37.6 

PcnsPrsAec 143.5 151.0 


Waltham Cron JT971 
273.9 — 6.7 — 

— - 6.1 — 

118.6 —4.2 — 

31:1 =K = 

97.4 +0.1 — 

102 4 4-0.1 

99.6 ♦ 0.2 — 


Faulty Cap 90.6 

Equity A«X 91.7 

Fixed im C»o 91.7 
Fined Int Acc 912 
GliIndxlAdCp 91 5 
GltlndxLkHAC 94.6 
Managed Cap 
Managed Ace 93.2 


954 —1.3 

96 6 —1.5 
96.6 —1.3 

ai r.v? 

99 A 

S:5 =8:f 


St Gaorgo Amiranca Co Ud 

The Priory. Hltchln. Herts. _ 0462 57161 

Manooed Fd 109.7 115.5 .... — 

Universal Fd 101.6 107.0 .... — 

Scottish Provident Institution 

6 St Andrew* So- Edinburgh. 031-556 91 81 


— Intematlaid tgc.4 


01-203 7107 


Pend-kdAtc 93.6 
PcnsOepInt 142.6 
PcnsDeoAcc 156.9 


96.1 -0.4 

9B.S - 0.4 — 

150.2 — 


Henderson Administration 
26 F+iOnrv So. London EC2. 01 -638 5757 
High >nc 153.2 181.3 —0.1 — 

Gilt Edged .91.9 96.8 +0.9 — 

Cpo Growth 145.1 151.8 4-0.3 — 

Technology 158.5 166.9 +0.4 — 

- 137.3 +0.9 

188.4 +0.5 

197.6 +06 



Not Res oes 130.4 
Sore Sits 178.9 
M American 187.9 
Far East 188.7 

Property 119.6 

Managed 182.4 
DeoOill 120.5 
Prime ReS 124.5 
ModCurmev 98 B 
GlbHHiCare 88.4 
Pension Funds 
UK Eaultv 107.8 
Fixed »nt 112.6 
Spec Sits 116.5 
N American 99.9 
Tar E«*f 134.8 
Prime Rest 1 1 1 .7 
Comm Pro 106.5 
Mansard 110.6 
Deposit . .106.5 


131.1 .... — 

104.1 ... — 

93.1 + 0.9 — 

113.5 + 0.3 — 

118.6 +16 — 

122.7 + 0.2 — 

i as. 2 +0 4 — 

141 .* + 0.3 

117.6 .... — 

112.2 . . — 

116 5 + 0.3 — 


» 93.7 ’ss? Ul - 

loti +« = 

Pen Mad IM 97.6 102.9 + 1 .7 — 

p sot.. to isss ± s = 

DO Ond 101. 2 1 06.7 4-1.2 — 

Pens int 99.3 104.6 +0+ — 

Do Ord 101.0 106.5 +D7 — 

PenaPwInt 99.4 104.7 +2.7 

Do Ord 100.9 106-3 + J.B — 

p S? r o^ ,M Ul io|:» ±li = 

p S?^ ,rt If i 111 ni = 

PanCoshlnt *6.9 102-1 — 

Do Ord 98.9 104-0 .... — 

Skandia Ufa Assurance Co Ltd 
•robisher Hse. Southampton 0703 33441 1 
Managed 152.8 160 8 —0.3 — 

eaultv ISO a 169 3 -li — 

Inter naimnl 17XJ 182 6 +0 4 — . 

N American i?ol ios.« 4-0 6 — 

•a European 110 7 116 5 +0 T — 

raBvery ?i?:S 1^1 +8:5 3 

Ull ?ill + *:* = 

Deposit 138.9 1430 +0.1 — 


105.8 4-0 6 
1165 +I»T 

117.9 -0.3 

107.2 +0.7 

147 0 +0.6 

142 2 ... 

1430 +0.1 

192.9 —0.4 

702.8 — 2.2 

230 > +09 

106.7 +5.6 
17S.S +0.1 


— CAL Investments ( Bermuda) Ltd 

= « 5.S850 

CALCTRFd S0 5B? 0.611 ... 

Deal l no davs every Monday. 

Capital fVaservafton Fund IntsmationaJ 

— 14 rue Aidring en. Luxembourg 1118. 

Cap Press Fd 510.46 — 

i*i Commodity Advisory Svca (leM) Ltd 

— 48 Athol St Douglas. loM. 0624*20845 

— tom&FAc 55.83 58.16 .... — 

. Cam&FFd SS.B3 58.1 6 .... — 

1 81 Next deanng date June 4. 

— Citibank (Cl) Ltd *' CKHunds 

~ Green St. St Heller. 0534-70334 

“ U^. 3 Fd „ 310.876 +0 003 

C Sterling Fd „C5.404 +0.001 — 

“ 5w Fr Fd SF20.153 -0.001 — 

Jaa Yen Fd Y2.T01.J53 +0.278 — 

_ Deutsche Fd DM20. 720 +0.003 

Mirwucd Fd 310.326 4-0A03 — 

■■ ClllcM " 

— CiUcare Mar IS 9.808 — 

— Dunvest 

” PO Box 887. Grand Cayman, twi. 

NAV June 1 5197.83 ++5.4 — 

— EBC Trust Company (JpraeyT Ud 

— 1 -3 se*rle St St Heller Jersey. 0534-36331 

— later national Income Fond 

— US* DoSnt A 3V3619 + 0 0OO 7.98 

— Do □ 1st *1.0254 + 0.0001 7.98 

— M so Cur Sht B 31.1607 +0.0044 S41 

Da Dirt 30.9384 + 0.0056 5 41 

411 Eurood Long Tm *21.94+049 _ 7.87 

— Enropeae Bank mu Traded Cemmcv Fppd* 

— Income Jip.so 1 0.619 +0.O41 — 

— Caoltal 310.30 1 0.819 + 0 041 

— Sterling Prices indication Only 

— Income C7.JO 7.63 .... — 

— Coolttl C7.40 7.63 .... — 

— «09er prices Inc 3% prelim, charge- 

— FtdeHty Intamatiorill 


Ltzml Brothers & Co f Jersey) Ud 
PO 9cw IDS. St Heller. Jersey, Cl. 

0534 373G1 

CnpGBd 1355.20 1371.91 .... 12 51 

□ held Inc 10.52 10.38 4.7 

LazOdFd SI 4.92 15.77 1. 00 

Do Acc um 10.52 10-88 5.7 

NAmcrFd +10.30 10.96 ... 1.0 

Lauvm I Peat. Clark* (Guomeey) Lid 
PO Box i«7. St Peter Port. Guernsey. 

0481 23488 

Com mod Fd 76.1 79.9 - l 0 — 

Uoyds Bank I n to mo tto rial. Geneva 
PO Box 438. Geneva 11 rSxItrerlandk 

0481 24983 

Dollar 597 00 1 00.2 . .. Iu.4 

Growth 5FB77 S 928 0 ... 1.3 

Income SFZ9S.0 304.0 .... 6.9 

PjcISt 5F116.1 122.9 1.1 

Uoydn Inti Money Market Fund Ltd 
PO Box 136. St Peter Port, .Guernsey. 

0441 i249 03 

Vrniiw £.10.384 . . . /.4S 

Dollar Class S2Q.843 ... 9.13 

Nrvt i tin- i*. 

Lloyd's LHo (Isle el Man) Ud 
Brldqc Hjc. Csstletowit. loM. 0624 824131 
SAIF 108.6 110.4 — 

Managomnnt International Ltd 
8k or B inds BUg*. B'mda. 809-293 400 
Boa IBFC 516.24 16 41 —0.27 — 

Boa I8IFI 510. S2 10.63-0.18 — 

Prices at Ma» 25 Next de.llnn Juoe 1 ■ 


Capital unit* prices available on request. 
Kinsman Assurance Society 


43 Charlotte Sq. Edinburgh. 031 -225 6166 

SawIngtNrw 237.2 242.1 — 

SMMdVdc 233.5 238.5 .... — 

Life Oiwr 2J72 242.1 .... — 

Liberty LMe Assurance Co ltd 
Station Reed, New BarnM. 01-440 8210 
Fuse Monaocn. Touche Remnant A Co. 

5el See A 252 26.6 —a* — 

Blue Chip. 18 4 t9.4 —0.7 — 

Flaed Yield 18.4 19.4 —8.3 — 


5 Cover up and relation in 
Paris becomes art lover (10) 

6 Bridge sign showing prison 
ceil (5) 

7 Docs one record make part 
of a series ? (7) 

S Fashionable — odd way to 
have financial problems 
(3. 5, 6) 

9 Mean U S. composer makes 
Court appearance (5, S) 

14 Oddly said right room to 
throw into disorder (10) 

17 Conceding everyone is in 
debt (8) 


19 Think ill of motorway wages 
being sent up (7) 

21 It's a disgrace to scrutiniee 
split grain (7) 

23 Euterpe say, endlessly in 
charge of entertainment (5) 

25 There is too much — and she 
is too old (Kipling) (4) 


The solution to last Saturday’s 
prize puzzle will be published 
with names of winners next 
Saturday. 


CnMMn 15.3 16, 

Managed , 17.3 18. 

International 23.* 2*. 

Properly 14,4 15. 

Paclhc 17.8 18. 

Equity 1 4.5 16. 

Segrltl 5tts 21.3 22. 

Int Cur 13.3 14. 

IntfxlkdSeu in. 6 li. 

American 15.8 16. 

London Ufa 

1 80 Temple Street, Bristol. 
Awxmcs 
E ouitv 
Flaed Int 
PropeiT 

Index St It loS.G 
Internal Ion! 114.0 -» 

Kguffi? 

FlxgdinnPI 
Property* pi 134.7 

SRS Mil : 

IndoMklPI lil.B 
IntnliPI 108.8 


19.4 _o.3 — 

16.2 +0.1 — 

1 8.5 - 0.3 — 

24.7 -0 5 — 

15.2 - 0-5 — 

18.6 +0 3 — 

16.3 — 0.7 

22.5 -0.9 — 

1 4,0 , . , , — 

11.2 . .. — 

16.7 -0.S 


Pens foully 197.7 ?02.8 -2.2 — 

Prn Int 318.7 730 P +0 9 — 

PeiKNAmer 101.4 ms. 7 +0.6 — 

PcwiNEuro 117.3 17S.S +0.1 

PttrcPacIhc 117 J 1 23 A —0.4 — 

Penal nt Red 707.8 US 5 +O.H — 

PmGIIPIUS 169 4 174.3 + o.a — 

Pv-m Proo 166.9 175.7 — 

Pens Deo 169.8 178.7 +0.1 

For pr>cn Of Capful Units ana Guaranteed 
Basic Rato* please Phone 0707 334411. 
Swiss Life Pgmiorm Ltd 
99-101 London ft* 5’moalr*. 0732 450161 

Eaultv £124.63 124.44 — 

Fixed Int £' O' 95 109 a; .... — 

Index Lkd £99.0* 99.52 .... — 

Brooorty £119.57 123.71 .... — 

CaUi riOfi.12 106.12 — ■ 

Mixed £122 79 1 26-58 _... 

. Next sub day July 2. 

T5B Ufa Ltd 

PO Box 3, Keen* House. Andover. Ha»lt- 

S >10 IPG. 

■naoed Fd 107.4 11 7.1 +0 t — 


. .. OS 34.71 696 

DllryvnvTxt 11 1 2A7 0 84 

AmVICmPnSt 5101.25 3.0 

Am V*l» Cdm+ 564.15 .... — 

* Prices' at April 30. 

r ot b e s Soourittos Managemgm Ltd 
PO Box 887. Grand Cayman. BWI. 

London Agents 01-839 3013 

Gold lac F9A7 9.88 14.04 

Gold Aon jE.toa 7.00 — 

Dollar hK 37.67 7.B5 .... 13.72 

FramlliHflon Ovorsoas fund Mngt Ud 

PO Bra 71. St Peter Port. Guernsey. 


0481-2871 5 

O'seafGth 30.685.0721x8 4.0 

OiPnGth £0.495 0.5Z1vd .... 4.0 

FrobMier Fund NY 

PO Bra 194, St Heller. Jersey. 0534-27441 
_ 609-235 7447 

NAVMy22 534.54 34.89 — 

GHE Intsnuttonal Imrasl Mngrs Ltd 
PO Box 194, Vt Heller. Jeraev 0534-27441 
Mm Cur 78 — £10.66 . . . . — 

Global Assot Manage mam Corpo 
PO 6*- 119. St Fatar Port- C-raj^ 

£&&i ji'SIS :::: = 

GAM Tyche 393.4G .... — 

GAM Park Avg »759 .... — 

GAM pm me 5102,01 .... — 

GAM Arbitrage 5110.14 .... — 

GriavMen Mnqt (CD— horrkiqton Fund 
30 Bath SL St Halter Jenev. 0534.75151 

IntMavST 103.1 1 07Axd 5.S3 

Grindiay Hgndgrson Mngt Ltd 

PO Bra 414. St Heller. Jersra. 0534.74248 

Mod Fd £11.0682 11.619S —0.0227 

Sgl&d |]8:pll ,,?95 ° +8:8S2S 

SriFrAtC SF51.1B71 -0.0042 

Yen ACC Y5.216 . . . + 1 

Guinness Mahon Inti Fund (Guernsey) 
PO Box IBB, St Prter Port. Guernsey, 

0481 23508 

curicncv DCOBSlt Sharas 
Dollar 321 .259 +0 006 — 

Sterling £ 1 0.519 4-0402 — 

vrn YS.1 75.063 +0+07 — 

Deiiuehnurk DM51503 +0.006 — 

M-ISlFr SF40A3S + 0.602 — 

IGF Managemont SanrlcM Inc 
.go Registrars PO Bra 1044 Cayman Is BWI 

Optima fd *0.43 0.45 .... 

IntCdldFd 541.38 43.43 . . — , 

UivasUsseinent3 Atlontlouas SA 
1 5 ror Aldrtnam. Luxembourg. 352 47991 

NAVMav22 38.74 B.9Z 1.12 

Jwdma Floimng 6 Co Ltd 
46th Floor. Connaught Centre. Hrag Korn 
Cur Bd 111.23 11.95 .... 10.6 

■Actuml 516.29 *7.32 ... _ 

American 36.93 7,38 . , , » — 

A-ean VJ.3S 10.01 . . — 

Man Cur *7-40 — .... 9.5 


0272-279179 


— — 1.1 

— — T.i 

= 

— +f 3 

= tn 


10B.H — —1.7 

Monevwbo FriemfTy Society 
60 Hpldcnhani Rood, Boumcmavtk. 

0202 295678 

Mgp*y*H*g ,„54.s 57.6 . . . . — 

Municipal Lite Assurance Ltd 

99 standing KtL Malastonr. 0622 676351 

Coulty Fd 104.5 115 5 — 

Managed Fd 106 5 113.0 — 

Premium LHe Assurance Co Ud 
Eiitchcsicr Hume. Haywards Heath. 

0444 450721 

Nat Res'414 96 0 102.0 T7. . — 

Pr o perty 144.0 152 0 ... — 

UK laulrv 136.0 144.0 -id — 

Inl Equity 127 0 134 0 -2 0 

jarrets Fd 48.0 51.0 - 3J3 — 

Prudential Pans ion 6 Ltd 

HalbArii Bart. EC1 2NH. 01-40S 9444 

Pre-LMcd Reilrcmort Plan 

Ma-uUd Ft 1*3.3 1S9.7 

Cash Fd .118.8 125.8 .... — 

Reliance Mutual 

Reliance Use. Tunbriage WcMs. Kent. 
-LPmsiraF-nra 0892 2227. 

DpdoiJi Can 96.7 101 8 +0.1 — 

Deport An 975 103.0 +0 1 — 


— Managed Fd 107.4 11 7.1 +0 1 — 

— Property Ipl.R 107.3 .. — 

— Fixed Int Fd 101.0 106.4 +|.| — 

— Mraxv Fd ipn.g ir * 6.2 ... — 

— Eouitv Ffl.„ 11S.7 12t5 -1.7 — 

— Windsor Ufa Agguranee Co LM 

naval Albert H«. «hce» » Windsor 68144 
179 N Amor Fi* 1 B8 6 . 196 4 •>.. — 

" FtAcGtb 1 1 2JHA1 tOR d'Rs .... — 

Z Fa? East Fd 1322 1403 — 

= Offshore & Overseas-contlnoed 

— ■ Acll bends Invaetmant Fund SA 

37 rue Notre Dame. Luxemb'B. Tel 47971 
Act I bonds In 319.74 .... — 

— Alllanco Capital Managamant Int Inc 

62 ,*63 Quern SL London EC4. 01-248 8681 
_ Alllpwcx International Dollar Rncna 

Ohtributiop May 1 4-2 1 <0.002 1 52 1 

(10 31% p4) 

Health Cr May 30 S7.B6 —D in — 

TeehiUgy May 30 *15.42 -0.37 — 

678 Quasar Mar 70 338.64 — 1 .49 — 


t O.l — 

0 1 — 


TeehiUgy May 30 *15.42 -0.37 — 

Quasar Mar 70 138.64 — 1.43 — 

Aries Fund Manogars Ltd 
PO Box 284. St Heller. |rru>y. 0534 72177 
Nfcrffdlnr 110.34 10.03 .... ■ — 

BamfOrd Brandt Guernsey Mngt Ltd 
PO 60* 71. 51 Peter Port. Guernsey. 

Tech C05m £6.88 T.SO — oil * 6 S41^ 

Int Groyri*. *14.37 1S.20 - I.71 — 

Brown Shipley Tsl (C.l.) lid 
PQ Boa 583. 5t Hghgr Jgr K y. 0534 74777 

Slcrl Can _ 1 7.21 17 22 — 

(nf Bond M4 *10.77 11.34 , — 

IntROhdAc S1 1.08 11.66 — 

IntCurrencv £1-06 1.12 — 

CAL Inwatments (loM) Ltd 
16 51 Georg » St Douglas loM. 0624 20231 
CALCAC- 79 2 83.4 .... — 

CAL MctJll* 88 3 92.9 . — 

CALSiJv* 2470 261 X +S.8 — 

CAL Gold** 81.6 85.9 +0.4 — 

CAL COPBer 9S 0 1 00.0 — 

CAL Alum- • 7* 7 78.7 + 0-3 -— 

•Dealinol Monday **Dcjling^ dally. 


&T , F"J Ae 


Bda ItFC SO. 37 9.57 -0.17 — . 

Sda IEFI S9.23 9.43-0.14 — 

PNtes at May 30. Next dealing June 6. 
Manufacturers Hanover Gaofundg 
PO 8gx 92. St Pater port. Guernsey. 

LA Inc *105.44 105.66 VlfuJ 

LA Incl *133.33 1 33.60 9.64 

MIT I nc S1 11. 78 112.35 . . ■ 7.50 

MIT Acc *1 32.32 133 00 3.73 

GeofumJ MvaiUml Fkrrrm Ud 
Sterlnn £5.3ab .... 8-23 

U.S.5 *10.758 1.63 

D-MarV DM20.766 .... 4.31 

Swlsc Franc SF20^A 4.25 

Jan Yen YZ.Ofle_5 .... 5 00 

Managed Fd S10-5O4 .... 6.32 

Marino Midland (Cl) Ud 
140 8-wav NY 10015 USA. 212-440-1000 
Quran* Hse. Don Rd St Heller. 0534-71460 
Inl Currcncv 1 10J.44AU .... — 

Next sub day June 14. 

Samuel Montagu London Agents 
114 Old Brood St EC2. 91-626 5434 
ApollqMv29 09.95 97.64 -3b 1.42 

JIMvSI HK $39.95 43.24 - 4.76 0.17 

MlnlnMvIG 16.30 17.67 ... 

MN FrnF SI 0.44 10.47 .... — 

July Fd 15 *14.1 15.30 1.45 

USFIBrlg 50.95 9.99 1 25 

Mat Westminster Jersey Fd Mngrs Ltd 
S5-Z5 Rrgad s*. s» Heller. Jeraev. 

County Bask Cvraacy Feed ixl 

DolMrClai* 121.9331 +0.0059 

Sterling Class £10.6999 +0.0014 — 

D-Mirv Cl DMS2J2B02 + 0.0075 — 

Dutch CAdr DFIS2. 3269 + 0.0066 

Jag Yen Cl Y5 2894339 +0.7765 — 

Norcgp Fund Manggan (Bermuda) Ud 
Bank ot Bermuda Bunding*. Berm no*. 

Amct Ti* 7^7 8-19 

Putnam International Advisors Ud 
10-12 Cork 52. Lonoen, W.l. 01-439 1391 
Emor Hllh 5 *8.70 ... — 

mini Fung *53.74 _ 

Rothschild Aottot Management (Cl) 

M Peter Port Goemtev. 0401 45741 
OC Urtematlraal Resgrrc 
Sterling £15 502 + 0.004 7.61 

A ut Italian S ASI3 236 +0.004 10.6Z 

Canadian $ CS39.27 + 0 01 9.1 2 

Dutch Guilder 0FI52.225 +0.005 4.73 

DanlUiKr OKHS2 209 8.09 

Doutwh-nki OMS2.6Bb +0.005 4.40 

Bel Fr I Fin) RFr9ISS3 +0 24 9 52 


AS1 3 238 +0.004 10.6Z 

CS39.27 +001 9.12 

OF 1 5 2.2 25 +0.005 4.73 


Bel Fr I Fin) RFr9ISS3 +0 24 a S3 

French Fr FFr170 535 *0.055 10.95 

HK Dollar HK5I0 1.274 +0 026 10.65 

Italian Lire L41 2’6 +14 12.99 

Singapore * 5*66.62 +0-015 7.94 

SwiSS Fr SwFrSS 7829 +0.0029 2.11 

U 5- Dollar *31.565 +0.01 9.75 

Japanese Yen Y6 553.81 +0.92 5.05 

Dally dealing. 

Schrodor Mngt Services (Jersey) LM 
PO Box 195. St Heller. j«my. 0534 27561 
Schroder Mane* Fund* Ud 
Sirriing CI4.939P .... — 

U.S S *28 1259 .... 

D-Mark DM53.0599 .... — 

Sw*n Fr KyiF-SlfliTI 

J. Henry Schroder Wagg A Co ltd 
120 Chnapskii- EC2 01-382 GOnn 

ruacciAThMJvSO *37 43 

SUmla rd Chartered Off Money Mkt Fd 
PO Box 122. St Hrucr. Jersey. 0534 74454 
U.J. S S21.32D1 +0.005H 9 tsa 


Strrllno £10.6115 +IM11B 7-72 

Swfs% Franc 5F40.7siiaa + OJ302B - OM 
D-Mark DM51.6921 +0.0064 +45 

Japan V«n VS.201.3749 +0.7058 44» 

Slut* S| Bunk Equity HkJgJ WV 
Swiss Fr SwFr52.01Z1 ... — 

Net value May 29 S6.96- 
Taiwan (ROC) Fund 
t!o Vickers da Costa LM, King WllB+x ». 
NAVNT *463. I OR value UStll.BOS.ai 

Target Trust Mngrs (Jersey) Ltd 
PO Box 194, St Heller. Jersey. 0554 72536 
ManCurFq 102.2 107-8 + 0-2 . — 

Tyndall- Guard rim Management Ltd 
PO Box »256. Hamilton. Bermuda. 

T-G Amer 619.06 — 

T-G Money *22.85 ... — 

T-G eurobond 515.82 ... — 

TG Comm emu v *22.1 1 .... — 

T-G Mortgage CSZO.Oz — 

T-G Overseas 511.08 .... . — 

T-G Pacific V2.Q07 ... — 

T-G Wall St *23.60 ... — 

T-G Grid 59.41 .... — 

UoJlad funds Martaoera Ltd 

t6-18 Queens Road Central. Hom Kmfr, 
5 & MTv r 10.21 *04’ — 

Yamstotil Dynamic Mngt Co SA 

Money Market Trust Fenfs 

.. Non, APR Hit ST Notlw 

MoKInhaH Ltd 

Pvri'.cira *R. WtX SO A. 01-49966M 

MalnhaliMvFd O.iO 6 66 6mtft CHI 

The Money iflarkst Trust 
F 3 On Victoria SI. EC4N 45T. 01-236 05S2 
Call Fung 7 67 7^4 fimlF .£•« 

7-davFund 8.111 8.29 6min TUf 

Qppenheimer Money lUUnaaemoiiT Ltd 
66 Cannon SL CC4N 6AE pi-236 1415 

gutftd Mi 953 I asr Tg: 

Hj|j|iTntOnAcc |.|| 8.E3 gnith J J-* 

Money Market Bank Acrasnts 

.. Norn APR Inter FMWB 

Altken Hume 

IJNnklFR. eC*A .2HQ. 01*38 6070 

IpflF V?t ?:J7 & S3 

Bank ol SeoUand 

18 Thread needle £l ECSP 2IH. M1 

Ct+oue Act' . 8 80 9.1a ° Mm can 

Britannia Gp of Investment Companioe 
29 Finsbury C.rcu*. CUM WU [2W 

Cater Allen* 7 *0 7 763 LUO Cali 
ChartarhouM Jap hut J*LC 
1 Paternoster Row. EC3M 7DH. f ns5 

BTBb. i|-Si t!:i3 £& fej 

German Marks 5.25 5 4* Mth C4 

Swiss Franu l .s 1 .511 Mtn caJJ 

.'•wnmeYen 5.875 6 12 Mth & 

Choulertcns 

MAshtey fld, Altrincham. Mg&gM 

ChcaiMAc*' 9.1 S 9Jf J4lh C4B 

Dartmgton B Co LM 

Darlington. Tomes. Daugp TQ9 BJE. 

MnyMktAcc** fl.75 3.M°*W C*H 

Lombard North Central p£c 
17 Bnrton SL W1A 1DM. 01-403 3434 
Net* Deo 9.0 9J Hate CiB 

MSG Group 

i!rj* Nc " LQBUon Ra - ChemrifyJ^CM? 
KlnwtBnHICA* 9 00 9 42 DoIIt Ca 11 

Midland Bank PLC 

POBox 2. Sheffield „ 0742 20999 Ex 87** 
Highlmcnee a 625 8 0 Qtr Civ 

Sanre 6 Prospcr/Robori Fiemipg 
28 Western Road. Romford RM1 JLF. 

070* 66 y* 

HlqhtnlRtAcc* 0 26 B M D+IV C4“ 

Tvndall A Co 

29-13 Princess VKtoru St Brisfoi_RSa.4BK- 

0777 

Demand Acc 8.14 8.39 Qtr CO" 

Money ACT 8 25 8 51 Qir CM8~ 

J. Henry Schroder Wagg A Ce Ltd 
IiVfrBn,f Hse. PammftiU otm.UTJ'?, 
SBffial Air • 8 30 8.62 M!h raU 

Ovm- El D. 000* 8 56 8 89 Min CaJ 1 

Notes — •CMaue WV facility aval lank 
Interest is catculxbrd on Inc basis ei * 
nominal rate for a given period, bur n* 
not be comparable between funds » 
accounts 11 mo_ intervals or 1 wren inicmj' 
credits eiffer. Tne annual oef£«ila9C raw 

<APRl Is comparable alihouyh il will on™ 

rcoreseni the amount actually eariwd 1" 
a year 11 Inmrat raiqj are unchanucfl 
Notice merctfa relate to oenaltv-on 
minima In ;dm0 case* earlier oti.WBiIiII 
may be possible at an interest cost. 


lie lUllw piUIUlbftl luwn centre i JI tne smaller .mviwlnr rwhn I norm la iL-hn mslro Inccac hamnm I ri- 


.. - r 1 J', 
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Financial Times Monday June 4 1984 
r N D U ST R | A LS— Continued I LE I S U R E— Continued 


P RO P E RTY — Continued 


~ I w» Wl £ L,lKL “2S* ! 

a 1 l-l sis "-“ttsaat 

S' ■ to KaSSlSSi -’■- *11 E*- 3 »2 «ai 2 J> - — »N«mlOi«20t„ 

.^-^Mssasssste uh «“ j * v 

fia' 2«!!S« NPC * 1 ' 11 '' PH 5-535 5-311.7 July JfOwneri Abroad 

55. IS KfS 3- — » 9ZJ 3-2 2.1 5.4 10.9 June HodPtaw (Ion.).. 


S SSjmSS.T^'% 7"~ 2.B&* ^ 2 -! 3.410.9 Jim NoJPhou* (Lon.).. 52 - Z. n Z 

ucLjlUrunq Ind. iCp Wji2j fX08 1.7 3JKfl.11 December ttffcswoktaSilfe, 93 h*.ll dl J 4.0 2.3 Hi 

».A_ 34 JO^ lJ3i SSifcU SmL AprJpleasuratito5p._D *90 *27.2 60 4.7 MM 

'«* — *2 1’62 tl.JS - 5.1 — Feb-July teatftoCity'A'Wvi *7 to.12 5+ 1.9 5.4 7.5 

lESr 5« 7 !*. - L - JfttoClSeWV- 60 i — 30 L4 7.3131 

_ m W 6 z.3 tBjj — July JarsRIley Leisure 10p.„, 02 |9.4 4 2 2.4 b.5 70 

>■■ 3S fflll t»05 3.2 5 j 3 7.0 Apr. Novijiga Hub. JOB f7 £7.2 3.75 0 5.5 * 

£-;T” *?? ** bi ft 4.3 ft April feamuebonGrpEl- 350 B7J dl 2.0 2,7 4.410.1 


Stock 1 Prica 1*5*1 Net levied PTC 

Uiu World lOp-J 170 L'faJ! 3 Dj 3.5 2.4113J 
NRiOrtiwde L*i4_- U flOAl 0.251 2.B 2.<K4.1 
Numlo im 20$ 23 ' — I — I — — T— 

lOrton Opa* lOp Z> 138 bD.ll 13.171 4 j zJq. 9 
For Our price see Stans 

Owners Abroad— . HPjh.a j 0.75j ft | bz| ft 


Pfcoux (LdilI., 52 rffij — | _ L«, 

tPkwnhDacSdfe. 93 14.nl dljU.O 2.31 LB 


Jra Jane Meal Box £t jn «n til M is 

Nor. done Meat Cto»res....._, in fflj tS ft 

HfeUI5wKB2V 16 - _ * 

Jff fiK SET:: iK-IS? 

■& E M 113 3 -“ A 

jwr. u«' mebenGipl|L___. 20 t.g oj ft 

Jn. Job «on7*rCrueiWr_ 147 m.4 70 $ 

Jan.’ Aug, Mass • RobLI 10p_. 95 nil 75 * 

S3 £2 WComwien. 285 4.4 t,0 3 0 

Mar.- SepL Nash inds. — 50 lfc.1 4/1 2 5 

OH. April toWSp-ncwiOp- 36 yn 1 _ 


Radio Clyde WVj 60 I - 
ilej Leisure 10c>... 4 92 p.4 


3 Ot 1.4 I 7.3) 13 .8 

4 2 2.4 b.sl 7.0 


'TVS NfYU lOp . J 120 13 
Television SicslOp 4 25b 26 


00- Apr. 
Jan Ju)j 


KM?®-- «■» ft 67 * CwColnc 251 

iriS? 1 —- % 113 3-62 1 0 B -9 li-fl “ BSeiecTV )0p >.-. H 20 

*n6fplD^.-. 20 ,. 4 * 3l6 * Ma* NnTSWSp 33 

JW&Kibk^, 14? SL4 7J $ 7J * March 3TVS M/VU lOp ._, 120 

SfflSMM*-. J5 rui 2.5 4 !J ( — bTelensionKS lOp. 25 

“WCompuien. 2S 4.4 n.0 3.0 3.0 15.5 — Tonenham Hotspur. 67 

tfer r" S « 2J U.4 M Oct AptTrtd'ntTV'A'IOp. 132 

*Sp-|iC fr|Op-. 36 ?'B1 ~ - - 153 - »2lM Cenun Wst- US 

' ^ y lQp-rr- 70 12 J 4-1,15 U 2J 5.4 Dec HjwTtoTVWEU 175 

n 12T5 - - - 10J1 Jan JuljUlsto-TVM/VW., 152 

lOocCm.Pf. ._, 2D S0J7 10X — 7.1 - ApHl Sept W«jbtJ#S.15d....- 21 

Mi .WjUX! 1.0 2.5 3J15J Apr. SovJZrtteribp.—, 4 90 

ows_ jffif pa! p7.D 2.3 60 30 


45 a Hots. ZOfl ..... 97 |27.2 3.75 0 5.5| 6 

amuehonGm £1„ 350 |270 dl2.0 2,7 4.4llD.4 
Smaert Photo 1 Op.. 20 — bgl J5 10 a«50 
COK. TV 'A' 140B14.4 8.1 2.5 7A6.5 

wCd Inc.^. 251 01.1 —1— — I — 

'SeiecTV 3 Op - — 20 - — — — - 

SW5p 33y9« I 1-2) 2.2 S.lhjo 

2 «5.5 2.«5.5 

JM « 1.1 0 


EEfeE= « B* b7 i i? **M 

WJwjd Gm.. — TO M.3 db.5 — 13J - IviU I 

w^iL E JS¥‘ e ‘r- 1SL 1,-ia 7-5 21 7JL3 

WWltne W SA ■-. 000 26 J 0s3c 2.2 4.5100 
jjwweuia: — «jM.u Q4.5 c 4 h.c p _ 

jaaWFfa.CV. fl71 94 OK _ P7 7 _ 

I a WA Hi, £rt 

'aner Knoil A 178 12J 80 30 71 60 

Parti ft WWtK.™ 24S 12,12 . &X 1.5 40 60 ^ 


■Television SicslOp. 2»j26J bOJ fl 1.1 ft 
otlenham Hotspur. 67 — M.O L5 BJI3.7) 

rttfol TV 'A' lOp . 132 132 bS 10 b.0130 

iZlstCenunWst- 105 — ----- 

TjkTkTVWEU 175 -- 0.25 2.4 6.9 30 

lister TV N/V ’A’- 152 30.4 «J1 20 70 7.1 

W»y«.35d ...... 21 27 J 0001 00 30 - 

letter* Sp ,—, — J 90 U70 T31'3.B -J — 


± 9 MOTORS, AIRCRAFT TRADES 

^ Motors and Cycles 


BLSOp 53 

JuneMColeiMn MHne 10b . 58 |10.4| *1.7125 4jhl.O 

5o Wen. MB. Units..-. 255 ID. 2 Q12c — 30 — 
Nau Honda Motor ¥50- 336* 250 KJM* 9.1 00 13.0 

Oa Lotus Car lOp — 67 U-81 — — — — 

WeiiM Maoris 36 - — — - 11.4 
Wolva Kr50 J £OabO0M23%l 6 Z.V 0 

Commercial Vehicles 

?iS&T0fzdiSfei 

OcUVuri Trailer lOp I 28 b'MU B—l — 1 — H 0 

Components 

j»Jae -J 78ab40l *1.4)20 1 26)ru« 

OdAevomce Eng— J 50|7.2 dM0M 1.7 130|6.1 


m.. rauBaamte — 24* U.12 . BX J.5 40 60 _ 

^ 1< c i 7 ™ U J «« 1 

£ £ BB3= 5. Si 2 i-i i s ’S] v 

Del ' -Wi lDp-—»^v 2S 9*80 B* 44 J Cnh Aim I 

Sflfcrtff Phillips Patetiti 36 13 U25 U ftnn tii i5* uSj 

7» ^ 1*705 66 mJw S S 

Fcft. Aug, P*h9™i8r.u_ 298 12.12 100 ZJ 50 1801 V ^ 

y t *J? mKUL — “75a 140 &5i^ - 30 - 

S*' ^ lOp- 38 370 d2Jl U 8.5 U.4I 

■MA* 7 5-82 » — July Jan. 

mZ~ - . ’* ■ 135 — bfll64 50 1.7 116 Feb Oa 

F*6 0H PrtfrPecfc l apZ_- 215 16.1 tZ0 7 J 1.9 70 M». SepL 

Apr. 8ov. Potpark lOp 15> 2 «1 - - - - Jan July 


Shu. MarJ 
June MovJ 


Ds. CmPiA LI -.... 84 u0 I 

J"*™- 580 M.4 

hiwHI Duff. 50p— 340 sji, 

^MWeGroip 2M ?7J 

■ntehaidSvs 106U 14 Ji 


4FD Group lop. 


t Metal J Tffi ti.B 


lEaeclOp 

I inti. U - 


^ 101 720 70 1.9 70 Uar. SepL abbey Panels 13 TU — — — — 

rsi — — — — Jan July Airflow Stream-— 20 Mil 0.75 4.2 5.4 60 

>0 10% — 17.0 — May Nov. Omat'nq Eo. 10p_- 24 7b.3 raO-1 7.9 00 — 

M.4 17J5 30 4.5 8 9 June Sept Automotive 64 0J 1.0 30 2 2 Him 

ISJ1 714-25 10 60 12.9 Aug. Mar. BJuemel Bras.— — II HD — — — — 

77 J 01805 3 J 40 12.9 Apr. SepL Dowry SOP — 135 13.2 13.9 30 40 100 

140 30 1.5 4.7 TlflJ Jan. July Dunlap 50p 37 ITE — — 

— 10.7 2.7 40 iu Jan. July Fllgla RefueHIng — 235a 140 20 4.0 10150 

16.1 130B 2.7 4.6 94 Jan. June HnniLSmlth lOp— 37 14J1 g05 1.5 1.5 35 J 

I.B 1C O.B 20— Sept Dec Kwi-Fn HMgL 10p_ 3M 140 107 20 5.7 B0 

- uO.7 5J 1.1 180 May Dec. Lucas Inds. £1 198 1.4 UU Ulijl 

17-2 100 U 7.0180 April Sotac ASOD 96 JO-4 4.3 1.7 64 QL3I 

140 12.4 20 30140 Oct July Supra Group lOp — M 1.4 1.9 L7 .8.0 12.9 

16.1 0.1 — 00 — IIOven*er ITednbaSAFrlOg. E1TO 3UO FFrlSQ ft 10.4 ft 

27.2 OJffi ft 12 ft Feb. . AugJWoadhead U J_— J 22 M.7 001—601 — 


Mnfchds | j 

Paid I Stuck I Price 

p«, JunelMEPC Z73 

May Nw Markheath HO 

May M ar borough 4p._... 47e 

Feb Sept Uar in- Egaies 88 

Dec July Mclnetncy lOp 62 

Dec July McKay Secs 20p..„. 138 

October (Moriand Sks So- 122# 

Apr OeiMountleigh HO 

Uar Aug Mounorie* sp 265 

July OctMuckHMlA.&j.).. 75e 

— Mew Cavendish sp- BO 

— Hta&ijiwlPrcmSe. 27 

ScpMiAber ParktttkHldBS.lBp.. 31 

May Dec Peachey 200 

March 8ov Peel Hldgs.__ 242 

— nuerti Pmp m Fr. . 22 

|T>1 Priest Marians Cl .. 550 
Jan. July Prap.HIdg. & Inv US 

Jan. AugJProo. ParTsliip 280 

Jam July Prop, ft Re* 172 

Apr. Oct Prop. Sec. Imr50p .. 118 

November Rug lan Prop lp. 81, 

Augtst Regalien. TO 

April Sept Regentcrrst ltjp 26 

May Oet Rohan Group I0p._ 225 

January Rusehauahll 443 

Jam jihh Rushi TomoutiB,. Z38> 

Jan June Samuel Props 132i 

May SnbethHaWagHV. J33%i 
Aug. Jan Sent Metro©. 2 Op... 80 

— ShcaKiank Pros 22 

— Kberamn Secs. ldp. 131; 

Oa UayGMugh E4s 120 

June Dec. Do.lO%Com.'5Q. l £251 

June Dec. Do. B% Cm. 9104.. EU5 

June DKSpryhawl- 107 

Feb. Aug. Standard Secs. 144 

Ftb Sept Sterling G'tee 10p ., 441 

Marth-Sept Dn. 7pcCnvCumR|. 211 
September Stewart Maim Grp.. U 

Apr. At®. Stock Camera 322 

— StocMey 56 

— 75-WPltWHUl . cs 

— *Teas Estate lOp. 78 

December Town Centre 40 

— tToMgn*5ea2Dp_ 25 

Apr. Nov, Tratford Park 149 

Aja-11 Trust ot Prop. 5p_ 27 

Nov. April did. Real Pn» 480 

July Walter (AHredl 10o„ 73 

Mar July Warner Estate 46*0 

Apr. Oct IWarnford Inv. 20p_ 340 


] 4 4.2123 S 

0. 9 13.7ltl*M - 

— 10 — 

! — 32—1 

ft 40 ft 

M0 ■ 

00 2-4 - . 
130 30100; 
B0 2.0 8.1 1 
1.3 80 ill*) 1 

i— 1.6 — . 

1.5 5.3 15.11; 

1. B 3.7 27 0 


10 1J 31.9 1 
10 32 250 

I. 3 2.9 35.1 i 
20 ZJlbJi 
3.9 - 22.4 

3.9 S.l 72 

J. 1 5.5 22.9 , 

1.9 60 12.0 1 

5.1 0.1230 

2.2 4.4 110- 
1.7 50 120 
ft 70 ft 


— ftPratmieierSp J 2ST— | uart2.7 40hl0 Jan. 


96 h6.1 130A2.7 4.6) 9.4 Jan. 


J*f J4 - uO.7 5J 1.1180 May 

Apr R>nfc Ora 204 272 100 10 7.0180 April 

Jan. Juh Redfitt fi Cotaun— 468a 14.5 12.4 2J 30140 Oa 


May 0< 
Sep. Ma 
Mar. Oc 
August 

October 

June No 


Dec. Aug. 
May Dec. 
Oa May 


tberHJdgj 100a 

iereldhaveDFL20. E3W 

tot & Country 113 

hitungun Int U 

Wbigate Prop Inv. 130 

/ork Mom 58a 


1 0X24*1 

3.4 

330 

50 

ft 

2.9 

4.1 

SA 

ft 

7* 

(60) 

4.1 

UI0) 


SHIPPING 


106 27.2 O0B ft 12 ft 

„ 398 1411 140 2.9 50 BJ 

H lance Ind 20p—J 29 272 fl.7S 2.7 a* 4.9 

dyon ^_J J18 9.4 405 20 60 10.0 


Garages and Distributors 


Mf 

Den Aug 

Dec. Aug 


Jan. JuMRotapriot Sp 


tenown Inc Ym 199 24 Q25% ft 1.9 ft St* 1 - April 

temrick Group 118 reo — — — 70.1 Januani 

ksmor 180 30.1 160 2.4 3211J ~ a ' 

totmore 27 2811 T1.3 1.9 6.9 90 Aug 

llcardo, 10 1.4 I12.5 2.7 4j 9.9 i* a 

UvUnU00SJ3fl. 96 - 00 30 00 - *»• •** 

Wwtsoa RJdi lop- 238 — bg3.0 2.9 1.9 25.4 

lock lOp etjb-80 — - Jrtj 

tuebwara — » to ____ Fra Aug 

(Robe*. Nolan jop_ 155 47 4.0 ft 30 ft *“8- 

topner ... 188a 140 40 1.1 6.0 22.7 u Augtst 

Do. "A* 106et 14 J 40 1.1 6.1 220 . 

lOUprlatSP— lOb 3.10 0.1 52 1.4 50 J* 0 J !"* 


SepL April Adams Gibboa — 
January Alexanders 100— 

Nw. May Appleyard Grp 

Fed. Aug Aribypm Motor — 

Jam July BSG ■«. 10p 

No*. May BnuneUtC. DJ— . 

July Jan. Brit Car Aua 10a . 

Jin.' July laffyreSOp 

Feb Avg Cowte I TJ 5p 

Jan. Aug. Dari* Godfrey—— 

Augtst Gates <F.G-i 

March GlanfleM Lawr_— _ 


Jy OcJa/ 
July 

Dec. Jm 
D ec. Ju 
April S*i 
Apr Si 


Do. 1 llypcCvPf U _ 180 pO0 
tucseJMAJyop 71 hw 

yan Inrl 5p HtJp74 

1 Group Sp 4uh4.5 

aleTUoey 383 2b3 

AnftwntMkLiOp. IS 3JO, 

angers 42 lrso, 

opt Group 253 UJ?I 


0152 14 50 J“ June Harrison (T.CJ. 

llbifc — 91 — Jan. July UarhwUs 

TH0 9J 50 L7 10-7 £*• Apr. Hra^s20p__ 


[-74 _ _ _ ft Dec- June 

14.5 f -M AA 7.9 £«■ A* 

260 10J 20 50 40 Apr. Oa. 

300 1-72 ft L* ft „ 

jyfu B— — Oct- ”**) 

UJ? f7.fi 2.4 40 100 Da April 


■kflnvGrp. 10 
1 Service 


h= r-OBfe™ 


— — — 50 
60 2.6 60 16.91 
10 30 8.7 4.1 
d6-7 3.7 62 5.7 
622 22 4.1160 
40 — 52 — 

d2.0 10 BJ 11.1 
t40 30 69 8.1 
30 ft 60 ft 
U.0 32 20 167 
20 ft 70 ft 
5.0 ft BJ ft 
0.1 — 00 - 
5.0 ft 5.7 ft 
fhI0 4.4 42 5.9 
60 20 8.1 15.71 

#20 ft 112 ft 

9.75 30 3.7 90 
K307 3.1 66 64 


October 
June Nov 
Jan July 
Apr. Oa 
Jam July 
Mw Jm Sp Ok 
F eb. June! 


BrlLiComm._„.. 
Cmmon Bios. 50p . 

Gotaas- Larsan ill 

fcraigSWpn 

itunUog Glhtgn^, 

Jacobi U. I.i 20c- 
Ln. O'Seas Frtrs— 

Lyle Shinning 

Mersey Dk. Units ._ 
MiHord Docks £1 

Ocean Transport 

P&OOeMEl 

Readon 5m. sop— 
Rununan 
SeaConuhca 12 >m. 
Turnbull Scott £1.* 



SHOES AND LEATHER 



280 260 td525 20 3.7 

128M 14-5 70 30 &4 

48a 140 3.8 ft 10.7 

210 1.4 5.75 3.7 3.91 

9ft . 272 406 10 6ll 

78 9.4 40 20 92! 

125 3*82 -J 

190 foil 40l ft 301 


EESSfc && t is i g 

SearsHIdgs. 12^1700 25 H2A 40110 Ora. -Ju ^WeBer n Mtr.— H " — 111 

SeeurknrGp 203 772 1.44 5.0 10 780 J“& NovJVotatg <H.) 1 

Do. 'A' M-V U5 272 1.4t 50 1.1 Z5A 

MeeunguartGrpSp 138 1J2 gl.75 3.0 1074.8 NEWSPAPERS, PUBLISHERS 

Security Services _. HB 272 2.7 30 1.9 720 ° 1 uuliuiiliw 


SOUTH AFRICANS 


Do. ‘A’ N-V 185 272 2.7 3.3 2.1200 Nov. M« Ass. Book P. 20p >. 275 

hama Ware 20p„ TO M.4 2.45 4.7 5 0 60 Jam Aug Assoc News 436 

■SheMon Jones TO 30.1 405 20 80 72 May Dec. BPM Hldgs. W _ UO 

Shiloh 481140 10 20 40U2J1 July Oa Black (A. & CJ 290a 

SUflw Group 50p— 417 i?_U! tl60 20 5.6 B0 Feb. SepL Bristol Post 315 

SleOefiOnmi.,— , 363 132 19.45 20 3.7150 Da (day Cudte WHftw— 540 

SUCimughllOp^- 58* 140 2.75 2.9 7.91401 On. May Do. "A", 470 

SUv'rthorne IDp 39 120 1.75 20 64 64 Feb. Aag Dally MaU ‘fif 50p~ 715 

■SindaMWraJ 75 I7J 2425 10 80 194) jgp. jS E. MW. A4fled'A'_ M 

Ketdilw 354 ZB01 6140 20 50120 Apr Qg Fleet Hkfe. — . I59 p 




47B p.4 I 
715 bo-l > 


mth&Netduop 


4.5) 2.1 j 32(170 Jap. RovJGordon 6 Gauh_ 


May NovJ 
Nw. Aug] 
May net 


hWh Ms. 50p 584 30.4 f!10 20 3 J 110 Apr Oct Haynes PiA 20p— 

■HC.UW20P a no — — — 340 oa M«y Home Couaties^- 

Hnlc 33 all *0-5 — 2.0 — July Fra. Hakpndem 

aavIMAfiSriS- 07 — GO 13% ft 17 ft jam July InL ThoounO — 

NmwIG-WJSOp- 48B 140 1.75 40 62 40 Apr. Nov. Link House 20p 

tearU.WJ_ — TO S.9 01 — 02 — Oa Apr. L'poal tk Post 50p ___ 

x»gMWgs5p 151] CTB - — — 5»« Oa Api mHul BoHrilii 10p _Tl47 

Spring Ram lap _ 173 1A dS.O ft 20 ft — fMergra CarnnL 5« 

«Mv Potts 66 19.9 001 * May Oa Betwam PublUitag 

hUOpcCnrfWrfQ. 199 12.17 10% —7 A — Jut. Dec PortsnVth & Sind. 

agFurnUurc 83 260 5.25 22 90 60 August toutMoe* KP— 


May oatoong HMgs 5p— 15%b'} 

January HSpring Bam lOp „ 173 PM 

Jura DafDmMpcCnrsSia" 199 ju.i 

Da UMSiagFurnUMre 83 126 

February kSanfea MetafcniL. 88 U0J 

fidi&ta SoLFwanews 133 D0 

— . Htpnelca IQp — _ Z| I- 

Sept 5ur Comp. IDp — 1» p-9 

Day Ape Sirathy— Mi E6 

Apr. An# UevGag ifKfeaijp _ 63 16. 

A^. Dec. Stocktake 130 U3. 

Apr. July StoneMVHMs. 67 P7. 

Oa May Sunlight Serv. lOp. 222ral4. 
Feb. Aug SutcbNe Speak __ 25 In 

May Swedtti Mtt* B SkSO . £19\v9. 
Novt t nbw PSwtraPacAbOc... 144 190 


0.4 70 2.7 

UO 12-e 3.7 
72 15.71 00 
40 9X ft 
IU2 16X 10 
>.4 110 2.4 

.4 110 2 A 

0.1 340 10 

U1 Ki20 22 
72 1225 5u4 
U1 70 16 

20 dll0 1.1 

A 50 10 
72 05404% L0 
.12 27i — 

hJ flS.9 20 
60 100 ft 

72 60 1.7 



ft 10 ft 

IS t - 

52 50 3.9 

ft 40 ft 

3.7 30 8.7 

ft 5.1 ft 

ft si ft 


TEXTILES 


SepL Mar. 
Jam Au# 
Dec. Juh 
Jan M« 
M«y Nov. 
Jan. July 


Allied Textile 2*8 

Atkins Bros. 130 

Beales <J.)20p TO 

Beckman 6 lOp 99 

BrtL Mohair 89 

Buhner L'o*. 20p... 68 

BumuUrx lOp ’ 188 

Carpets InL 50p 311 

Coats Patore Ill 


Cmnitt.5pl 74 f— bgL.85 1.7 
PuUUragJ 650 fM 90 20 


1 002 #4.2 2.0 70 9.7 M«y 

0 M.5 90 40 60 Norn J 

* — — — 122 Dec. J 

.9 d20 50 2-4 (L5 

60 110 20 6J 100 .... ; 

60 195 12 4-4 12801 ■ - 
92 120 20 UJ 3.1 
72 1d2.t — 40 — 

40 70 20 20 11.4 

•79 — 11.2 Aa, W 

a l aisow. vs DU 


Shape CW.N0— 
Utd. Newspapers- 
HWntersfirpiSp- 


*■: ‘.PARER; PRH4T1W<3 . 
ADVERTISING 


119% 20 42 80 Sal 
Q76t U MU ST 

d%0 ft M ft SS 

d42 10 50 130 j" 


Oa Apr. 

Dec. May 


Jaauary ‘ TaflnSp Hjllll — — — — 

— ITednologr hr Bus. 120 760 d42 10 50 130 

tbr. An# rSLWmalSynd— TO liS 90J — 0.2 — 

Jan. July Fb. Times VmSp™ U S80 — —• — — 

June Oa n*d Mile inv 53 »J1 17 ft 4.7 ft 

Ma Ju Se De TNT ASO0O_.„. 184 260 Q12c 10 7.0 90 

M« Dec tTodIW. ajJ5p- MB — b#20 20 20230 

Jan. Aug. ToottdllLW 126 1117 70 30 7.9 5.7 

June Toy* 98 30.4 725 3 0 3010.0 

Feb. Aug Trafalgar H. 20p 22Bu 140 uo.C 2.3 65 9.1 

Sept TnnBcoim Serv. 50c- MR* IB «Q907 — 5.1 — 

— DeNBins 958 — — — — — 

No*. May Transport Dev 98 260 50 10 7.9 82 

Jan July fTrtdeat Comp lOp. 55 aUl 1tfl0 12 3.9080) 

Jam July Tnetus 45 20 6 0.13 - 0.4 — 

Nov. MayfTimer ft New. U _ 888 140 10 L9 10 340 

Feb. Aug urawil UJ b^Sl — — — M 

— Htatand HUgs — US — #20 ft 30 ft 

— tinigruup 15p 32 — — — — 3JL4 

Nov AprUr! lever 855 9.4 30.8* 30 52 70 


90-1 0,2 Jan. July Do. Restric Vtglj 184 

T"_ T‘ T Nov. (lute Bute}-— | 4*2 

n}£ A in on ■** -1“5 C»(tnq CnmtctmJ 995 

5,^ if VI J*. Jul>CauHonl5irJJ_J t* 

77 *’*5^ H Vi ^7 J* 0 - Au# Chapman tads. SOpJ 2M 

¥1 zix £¥; » 

LViwi?- «- auT’X 2S 

^ ?0 10 Tl 82 £ JujDrigiPrak^ 1°2 

■E wy u 3 -2 OTJB sSSl » 

71 ?"■ son June Eucalyptus-—-—] H* 

140 10 19 10 340 Apr. Nov. =my Pick i np - J U 


rfl 

m 

fi 


30 52 70 

3.1 3.9 72 g”- Ji 

n a n MRT ■ 


— frv.W.Ttatnac— 

Jam ffct valor 

Feb. Oa VmtenGrp.»)p— 

July Dec. MTHBlbonslOp- 

Jan May MMde Potts. XOp- 

May Dec Wafter Hmr. Sp— 

Map Hov Wnteriord 5p 

Apr. Oa watsham's 
Feb. Aug WXsen R- K. 10p_. 


Jan Aug 
Map oa 
Feb. Aug. 


fS' Oct 
July l 


Padagng Ufa TO lb J tz.95 40 60 40 TS 

PreElte. TO 300 20 ft 5.7 ft 

TtarataxZ. 128 9 4 U523 10 62 150 Aor ! 

1U 30.4 f40 32 52 661 Sjjy-u 

Grp.20p— 2*6 132 120 50 1422.0 

ibonslOp — 16 12T9 — — — ~ jura 

tots. Up—. 73 JO-4 t22 20 4J150 j 0 jy J | 

Hmr.Sp — 18»jirn — — — 92 jm I 

0rH5p 52m 140 10394% ft 40 * ^,.5- 

Ml’s ZH. 645 120 1 170 22 2.7 24.7 

tR.IC.10p- 99 1201 CH.0 3.9 SJ 5.4 aept - 

, nod 125 BLI2 f4 43 17 5.1164 _ 

mripaclOo MRj— 002 ft 20 ft _ 

Item- Board lop_ 228 30.1 70 20 47112.9 5 

wsrt Group Ift- go m2 t« 00 70150 ££:. 

matnanR Aogel— 695 30.4 70 4.9 16 179 

Wkieeraft 153 W£ f5.4 U UM jp, 

Vidney 10P— 13 , a2 r 79 B- — -r- 90 n 

WteU.1 15H14.5 4010.4 4.0- j 

WiUaorSysLlOp. 5 1— — — — — t 

Piliiams u.i 22 p«l -7 ”7 Nov * 


Hs (George) ."J 160 3-10 8 J* ft 7.rt * 

riseleyHughes -] 465 1111 fl50M3.ll 4.9J70 


Aldeom MLlOp, — W 272 #00 20 

Awe Paper — 1398 140 t42 2 A 

AuK&Wam? 31 S.9 900 2.9 

Semrase 190 9 A 110 10 

Boase ManM PR. . 458 30.4 50 2,7 

Brit. Printing 194 30.4 60 ft 

Running firp— 126 UU 4.72 10 

Do.RestricVtg._ 104 1212 4.72 10 

BUUf-i 4*2 »A 110 20 

Carttoa Cnmctns . 995 HU2 gd40 30 10306 

Causton (5lr J J — 688 140 2J5 ft 4.9 ft 
Chapman lads. 50p. M »4l 8.8 * 61 ft 

Clay (Richard] 98 9.4 30 22 5.1126 

Ctamhlk In Group— 1588 140 Q52.9> ft 69 ft 

CradteylOp 45 mo 01.05 30 30112 

Cropper (James) — 258 am t3J im 1.4 46 

Driyn Pack2flp 102 ml 20 ft 36 ft 

DUG — — M9B 140 60 1.7 B0 (B01 

East Lancs. Ppr — 50 260 20 ft 70 ft 

Eucalyptus Mta 14 5 4.1 ft 2.1 ft 

Apr. Nov. Ferry Pick lOp 68 9.4 1h2.36 32 50 8.1 

May BFKch&Co.lOp — 260 30.4 g42 2.1 20290 

— bFoondesign 20p 123 — lgd30S 2.4 400491 

Angst G.a Papers---— 72 12J2 ftfl0 80 3X 4J 

NomMay Geers Gross 10p — W »J1 a X 16 60150 

Oct May Good Reins lOp — 225 9.4 4.3 2 0 2.7262 

May Nov Harrison Cowley — 150 30.4 ft403 16 40 206 

July Fefe IHorae (RoberO 20p. *4 - u2.46 30 3.7110 

July Feb Dm N0WV01 ‘A’ — 84 - U2.46 30 42 100 

Air SepIMunterprlntGro — 173 272 30 30 2.1110 

My Aug Nov F JWT Gp Inc 50.10 _ OfiOi QS1-44 — 3.9 — 

— mP Group Sp — 255 272 dlfi 40 0.117.7 

June RCA Hldgs fe <2d 180 00 ft 0.7 ft 

- McCorauodale 1» — #5.0 26 50 80 

MoratfFerr.lflp— 67a 146 30 ft 70 ft 

Ogihry & U. J2 £35 10 0J1.72 — 30 — 

Shies Paper ?0p^ 33 5.9 005 20 15 33 J) 

H lPPaae f llletad) 5p- 158 30 4 gH 30 13 290 

IlChaeO. 133 9.4 ul.79 12 1.9 360 

HaKeSp. 24 - bttUO « 170 

> 640 160 ISA 2.7 1.9 230 

I) 20p — 98 30.1 $30 00 f — ■ 

Asm)-. 134 272 1210% ft 32 ft 

*r 10P— 167 1<U 50 ft 4^ ft 

ftVailo Pota Int Bp - 260 — bdl6 30 

W3crGranp20p — TO 5*81 0— — 

Waddkiglna (J.i — 478 M0] bl50 22 

Watmgmghs 2288 263 6521 30 

WtcoataSiSJ Jroau? 02.7342 


Apr. Nov: 
Oa Mar. 
Oa Mar. 
Jam Aug. 
Nam . May 
jam July 


Jam Juh 
May Dec 
Jam Art; 

. April 
July Dec 


Jam June 
Dec July 
May Feb 
Mar. Oa 
March 
Feb Au# 
jam Mag 
uav oa 

Jan Jidy 
May Oa 
Apr. Nov. 
Jam July 
June Nov. 
May Oa 
Mar. 5ept 
Febraaiy 
Feb July 
July 

June Dec. 
oa May 


Dm 7PCDTO 82-87. 

CrowtherOJ 

Damson WL— 

EKaon (David> - 

Son Bros Bidst 

EjrYsrt i«nry D)p_ 
Ffrgnoa UhesI Hp_ 
Fo5»i'tlohnJ 

Saste8£nooei20p_ 
Hfckta# PV. 50p— 
iiiWoiM.aop— 
DolW 20p 


Hkkta#PM50p- 40 
ilrgwortii M.20p— 28 

, DmW20p 27 

tagra«n(tU10n__. 180 
berome(Hld#sJ — TO 

teedsGrp 181 

Lister.———— 57 
Uwe (Robert HJ- 31 

Lyles (S.)20p 8S1 

MackayHugh 59 

Martin (AJ20p — 44* 

Mratan Bros lOp— . 50* 

Notts. Marfg 220 x 

NavaJerscy20p — 39 
Palma Group— . 50 

ParkUnd'A’ 99 

Readlcul 5 b— — _ 261 

Richards lOp- 29* 

SEET20p 104 

Men InLlOp 23 

Gluw Carpets )0p_ 41 

Skdra 130 

Small bTTdmas— 57 
Smallshw R. 10p_ 30 

Spencer IGeoJ 16 

Stnddanl 'A’lOp — . M 
Stroud Riley arid— 64 

Sumner (FJ 71 

Sunbeam Wabey — 55 

Texfrd Jmy. lap — 71 

romkinsons 128 

Touial — 39* 

Foray V50 128 

VorklydelOp— — 460 


143 0.7* 

30.1 f30 

19.9 20.2f 
3902 fl-i 

9.4 t*20i 
6'82 — 

30.4 1.7* 

6'Bl 0.1 


B*81 — 

94 JZ32% 
132 40 

132 50 

140 20 

9.12 911*1% 
Mil 200 


TOBACCOS 


Rothmans 12>2P— 

TRUSTS, FINANCE, LAND 


WnStraldryStL 22 
I (Arthur) 5p— 62 
*tgtte(A0 109- 2* 
al Dy*. Sp 100 


30 ft I b-lj ♦ 


PROPERTY 


TOO 166 I dbTSl 36 10b7.1 Jg Jub 

INSURANCES 

teraderlAlriUrikrJ £13^b7.4|Q*1.00| — I S.ll — Mar. Oct 

DmllpcCm-SlBOJ £57 . |}»»[S1}S - ‘r 3 Z 

«W Vos. DM30 J£M8Wl4-7bQ20%j — I *-3 „ ~ „ 


Ma Ju Se DeiAmerican Got Corp 


June Dec. Ennu Ub9pcCnv— J 
jam July Equity & Law Ip... J 


atiGenCmp Oft 132 W?67c - 1.2 - May NovJ 

0c Sp 447 26J 21.8 — ?- c ~ Jam Apr. 

atOeteUOp 2K . ?b3 6X 4.1 42 8.4 n«. July 

oed Int. 51 £Z3*g3.2 WJ.Ofl — S.7 — Dra. Aug- 

. Union 193 ikJ 11.8 - 8.7 — ta Aprd 

rWvmil(to. ltt — — — wJ Feb Oei 

lb9oS«Z.£239 1222 Q9% - *3.8 - _Oeti 


Utacolnus H 

klFd London 10p_ *3 
SmaL Estates..— S 
Spex. Props. lOp— 1@ 

kqub. Secs. 5p 38 

For Atlantic Met. see 
FAuslmaric InL— 19 
Saintiiw Eves 3p — 


20 2A20 2J 

Ml L4S10I5J 


tC.HJIOpJ 3S3 M td9JS3.4 36)l<17 . 


4.9— 40)— juty NuvjBrixun Estate 


Billon (Percy)—— MB H0O 

SradtordPfW. 277 Mil 

IridgewterEstSOp- 235 9.4 

IrlOthLrad B2 «U2 

DmUpeCw.2B02.EK0 250 


_ ^FMlMiMSSir im U72 K}34% 40 MM Feb 

fisb^zdSSS 511= a= a 


iia.5 25.0) — M — Feb AugJ 


July DralHamtiroLileio — M3 30-4 15*- »T Apr- CW 

1 we ii vitfiiTiTf r ) Mb 43 M 23-11 1»-0| ♦ • Aug. 

0 5 mSKrSLS^..... 167 132 Th.|20 5.1140 Dec. 

£ ‘ J dSry & U^A 4l RT: S’ IM JZA = 40- & SS 

Ptov. Mnn-fMitfM & 540 9.4 lt^S3 — *“ Juty 

^mxsSm/sl ^a*U’M 53 | Er*v 

6 ass?s^ aop -* area sa- ts - #: & 

Kra VarrWsp Rg j?b J 


aparo Props .2} 7*8 

ap.6 Councies — Ml in 
amiff Propaop — IM in 
'ntrovuxial 20p— 195 12. 

fcesteriwld 3M MJ1 

hurcWry EsL ft25 All 

City Site Estates » 59 1212 

ALA 50p— 5® 260 

larkf Sickoib 138 17.19 

Mpco Hldgs 20p. 2W 3.H 
onrallsEaAgtsSp. IM — 
Antral Secs. 10:?- .. 42 UJ 

rntry New T. !Cp_ C J0- 
dunty Props 10p_ 59 JO. 


^ 1100 1001 ft 7.4 ft 

MJ1 1S0 2.9 22 170 

9.4 90 10 50 23.91 

1002 11.25 40 10 16.9 

250 Q12% 7.7 130 — 

19.9 40 10 56 19.1 

7*82 — ■ ft 

1202 4.7 ft 3J ft 

12-12 1.7 0.7 10 — 

120 tS0 2.2 3.7 16.1 


Prop. Grp. J 7» 


Orndmond HMgs 11 
SepdEspleyTrua — 


e eBSSffrjrJffSaaz 4 i- g 


•KHp- Ibfj^ lhWTO‘1/ — j Jnii qi| — 1 b bf — Jan. AW.tEw® LffdS— — . 

'^^Octram^ Kvrart Nrw NVi £1 

r S' *5^ rKSSSIS 

LEISURE - _ 

— IftA&U HirelOp^ | '15 I ” | Jirfy ErS^wTrua — 

Ju^MITvPtri. Ll— | 7fc {**•? j 7 fi|l« g,3 Feb 5ftaJU- PftHMfl ISjfc 
nun iMcas'LpitatJfti-l ^ fl ?'3?Si 3 turtiv Jan SetMGrey(«l0ff«5l0 


01 9.2S ft- 3.6 ft 

01 1140 L2 30 346 

02 1008 00 14 — 

13 ,4p J.I 4.1 116 

.19 6J ft 60 ft 
10 36 30 10 23.1 

920 2.3 30161 
02 345 LI 10.7 1U) 

LI flJ 0.4 L7 - 
L4 165 30 4.C 106 
L4 50 ft 3.1 ft 
9.1 S.75 50 40 50 


JO A 1.35 ft 9.4 { 

iTj 1.05 10 10.0 b.9 

27-2 #3.88 ft 10.1 ft 

»6 M 1.4 30 ft 

64 2.1 ft 3.4 ft 

30.1 80 1.1 74 181) 1 


Leeds .-—J p.u 263^2.2 b.U106 
NrwNlhCllm foj 4 A 06 261, - 


128 

9>4 I 

n 


u 

— 

22 

— 

TOO 

I2J3 

144 

3J] 

154. 

12J| 

88 

— 

90 

Z7A 

SKA 


fW 20 61 7.1 

ft , 

b2J 20 40 170 

1)40 40 20 162 ' 
50< L2 5.0 24.4' 
fl.15] 30 1.1296' 


» as jfe =-=Siste; aw iS“ s^ 1 


• 5? 94 ItlLOeiJ.Bi G?;75 j,«,WPro..Slfalt»-l 28W1«.« MJH2.3 2.«33J 

I* s -5oii biiA 4iii?6 -r ^a«6s:[S|i3 

2S* JanfcVl'Tco! 13 nf yj wfwy; S* %*%£**■«» JV E«l **0 ft I j 3 ft 

Ac-. 3e.. Wed* xw I*. - 1 » - ■ ‘ 


Dec. Jum Aberdeen Trust 

Jam Sept Alba Im 

Oa May AHlancf T m2 

Nov. July AiUfand Inc 

Nov. July Dm Capital 

Nov May Aha loveaneat Trwt_ 

Dec. July Ambrose Im. Hie.— 
Dec July Dm Cam — — 

Oa Mag American Tnat — — 

— American TaV— 
Aug. Mar. Anglo Am. Secs— . 

SepL Apr Anglo- InL Ohr 

— Dm Asset Shs 

June Dec, Anglo Seem Inv— . 

Aug. Feb AreWroedes Inc 

— Do. Cap. 50 b 

Dec. Jim fArgo Inv (ASU — 

Aug. Uar, Ashdaum Im 

Jm Juk Asset Special— 

January Atlanta im lOp 

November Atlantic Assets 

November BaHlie GtffonUapn. 

No Fb My Aug Saokertf bn 

December Berry Trust 

Nov. June Blshopsose Tst 

May Dec, Border & Sthn. I0p_ 
Apr. Sept BrIL Am. & Geo— 
Ap Jy 0 Jan Brttlrti Assets — 
May Hm.BTiLEmn.Sccs.Sp- 

Feb Aug, BriL InL 6 Gen. Dfd— 

Dee. June BriL Invest 

Apr. Aug Bruoner Im 

Dec. Aug. Caledonia bm. 

Jun. Dec Cambrian and Geo. - 

Jan Jun Do. Cap 7>ip 

Apr oaCamefllahivs.lOp— 

SepL Bar. Eanfinal DM 

May Chairt Is. Uk. LI — 

— DmCao 

— CJJL Pacific Ifli.TjU 

— Od. Wmrsoa 

Aug. Mar. Starter Trust 

— Child Health U 

Mar. SepUChy & Com. Inc. — . 

Mar Sept Dm Cap. (£11 — 

April Chy&Fgr-Invww— 
Nov. JawCity ol Oxford 

May fcgis. Venture Tst, IDp. 

— jDmWarrSnts 

— I Dm TOO warrants-. 

Feb AugJconbnMtalitad™ 

March (Cres’nt Japan 50p 

— (Cystic Fitumrt Cl 

Feb AudowafUnti 

— | 0d.(Capl2p_ 

Aug. FebJDrrtjy Tst. Inc. £1 

— | tte.Cap.50p 

Apr AuwDrayion Japan 

May Dec iDrayton Core 

Apr. Aug.lDrayum Far East .- 

— I Da Warrants '82-11. 

Apr. Au9^raylon Premer— ... 

Nov. MayOurtveainc.50p..— 

Oct May) Dm Capital £1 — 

Jen. JulyjOurvtwSUn., — 

April [Edinburgh Am. Tsl_ 

July DecSdirtJurgb FlnTa I 

June DecJEdiiAurgb Inv 1 

Jan. JutytelKUa inu. Tst j 

Feb Aug IE »a & Gen _j 

April EfleiV(Res.6Seri.S5^ 
April JEnji OvBh kwlPtCli .» 

Nov. Julyj€ng.ft imeroagi 

— 1 Dm Warrjtea— .1 


270 505 10 3 A 

27 J 60 10 160 

140 12.7 LO 3.4 

59-12 f861 10 10.4 , 

SJ1 012% U 50 

132 70 0.9 32 

28J1 008 ft 40 

12J2 ftLl LJ 16 

19.9 00 12 06 

1740 0.1 1j4 — i 

9.4 0laP LO 4.4 

1441 tO-95 1.1 LO 

1100 430 ft ?-7 

306 3.15 1.0 3.9 

272 26 10 40 

140 g56 10 56 : 

M.4 0.9 12 61 

206 ft5.C 10 30 

140 1L7 ft 60 

30.1 103 LO 40 

1401 flSJ 10 — | 

140 1005 0.9 10 | 

263 9.0 0.7 — , 

1202 4303 10 3.9 ! 

272 Q44% 10 21.1 . 

T68 — — — ■ 


300 1.96) 10 [ 4.7 


I'BJ 30 ft 4-9 
LIB 61 LO 52 
1.4 8051 ft L3 


1202 U5J 10 5.1 ' 
132 WL3 12 - 

161 14.0 11 100 


359 Ml 
425 - 
307 272 
242 14.11 
m 272 

a i- 

307 M.4 


30) 14 10 

b.s 10 5-i 

0090.9 12 


59^140 a«8| ft 20.4 

14ft 112.12 4jsjl0 40 
146 1»U3 06M12 00 
46 Il202 10. b) 1.4 1.4 

87d)l4.5 42-S ft « 

42 llTJ? 3.47] ft 5.5 
212 Ij042 130 1.2 W 

458 U63 U15ej ft 2-3 
122 b6 3lvQ47oJa.9 46 
289 jWJl 62 ij ft 40 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS— Cont. 


OIL AND GAS— 


WiKi 

toll tbOj 
bo.4 09.7S 1 
146 asj 
KLII 26 

1401 an.<vJ 
M.l t>* 
1B.7 4d2.tf 
15.3 1*i408| 
bai T3.T 
146 4.5 

1401 M.91 

263 10 

1.8 ULA 
9.4 tmS 
?-U btf?.05j 

i™ 8— j 

017 14.® 

ffl.ll 16251 
DU 3.5 
30.1 225, 

LID 0.08 

26-13 b20 


31.18 207 

14.5 725 

140 fS2 
226 03200 

11.19 fJ.S 

1'73 - 


9.4 40 16 40 164 

14.11 Q10S x M.O - 

B«ll Qfl%HJ*70- 
N42 d7.7 3.3 6.6 40 

160 J.2 1.9 32 22.9 

11.12 1.0 ft 3.2 ft 

13.2 7% - 4.7 - 

7-60 — — — 210 I 

132 14.75 2.9 2.1 £3.1 


1*4! M.91M0 3.2 290 
I — O.tJ 10 3.4 2S.7 
bfij 19.25* 1.4 6.9 102 
272 003.10 12 — 

57.2 B.o) 10 2.4 396 


la ft 111 : 


H etd e ad i i Last He I TTd 

Md t Stack I Price I id I Net Ic'vrlsr's 

Oa April Eng. 4 NY Trust .. i 69 127 2 2.3 11*48 

SepL Mai.fEng. £ Scat Im - 5&» 272 hi. 05 1 D 2.9 

Jam AugjE».tyCOns-tu 214 1MJ 110.15 1.2 6.B 

August DO.DM.50p— 378 18.7 til 9 1.1 *6 

— EunwND Assets DFU U9 — [v<J10% ft 2.0 
Dec July F & C Alliance lnv.._. 73 ^1)7 nijs t.o 3.1 

Apr Fro F & C Ere Ty lop 31>i 7B41 009 10 0.4 

October F & C Euratiust 183 19.9 105 1.1 2.1 

May Nut. Family Inv. TsL 172 76. J 6.6 LO 5.5 

Feb July FashonA Gen 2R8 foj 12.011.0 61 

July Fret Cbteoae Assets- 101140 o.OS ft 07 

Srtd. Apr. F Ira Scot. Am. 200 2b J 5.16 10 3.7 

Apr. Aug. Fleming American... 344 77 j 4J5 1.3 1.8 

— DoTpcCvlIflLn 1149. 185 1*11 07% — lb 4 

Mar. SepL Fknmg OamtoM 50p. 282 16.1 75 10 5.3 

Uar Dd Reining Enterprise 202 27.2 7.2 10 5.1 

Dee July Flemmg Far Eastern. 2321 14.5 2.0 ft 1.2 

Apr-Oct Fleming FledgrteqJ 85 13.2 225 1.0 30 

Apr. Nov. Fleming Japanese... 396 1JJ FI. 75 1.2 Ob 

— Do '8' 398 — — — — 

May-Oa Fleming Men — 91 2b.3 7.8 1.1 4 4 

Feb Aug Fkimag Otenere Tsl . 246 3.12 70 0.4 4.1 

Feb Sen. Fleming Tech, inv 121 30 1 H2.15 1 0 20 

Nov. July Fleming Universal.... 230 3.10 675 8 4.3 

Nov. Apr. Foreign & Col — UO !20 206 1.0 3.4 

Jam JutyFUulT (R0.25) 245 12.12 016.5c ft 4.0 

Dec. Jure Fulcrum lac 5Vrtt 140 T5.0 1.0 12-0 

— Do Cap. 2*31 — — — — 

(day Nov. Fundbnest Ine. 3*^140 1404 1.0)17.4 


U9 - jvqiO% ft 2.0 

73 mi H10b 1.0 3.1 

31*1 ?BJ1 009 10 0.4 

183 19.9 1 05 1.1 2.1 

172 760 66 LO S.5 

TOO 13-2 12.01 1.0 61 

101 140 O.OS ft 0 7 

200 263 5.15 1 0 3.7 

344 77J 4J5 1.3 l.B 

185 1411 07% — fb9 

282 16.1 75 10 50 

282 27.2 7.2 10 5.1 

Z32I 14.5 2.0 ft l.Z 

J5 13.2 225 1.0 30 

398 132 F1.75 1.2 Ob 

398 — — — 

91 263 7.B 1.1 4 4 

246 3.12 70 0.9 4.1 

121 30 I H2.15 1 0 70 

ZM 3.10 675 « 4.3 

UO !70 206 1.0 ],4 

295 12.12 816.5s ft 4.0 

Wfl 140 150 1.0 130 


Jan. July 
Jan Aug 
JanjarY 
May Dec 
July 


July Do 

October 
Apr Qi 


m 704 XI XI 196) 
1Z1P 50 0.9 50 020) 
MJ1 f30 20 61 16BI 
9.4 673 L2 8J 14.0 

9.4 465 9 A 70 5.7 

fflU 302 1.7 90(761 
— bs.fl L9 40 186 
4* BO — — — — 

30.4 4.7 2.7 60 (60) 

263 3.7 L6 80(9.4) 

p 17 40 #3.7 4.9 60 

1X2 07% ft (1X7 — 
bfoa 10 ft 46 ft 
I2J2 165 23 40 10.9 ; 
L2.12 232 — 3.9 — 

273 130 *L2 53 60 


140 . 235 ft -6X ft. 
140 40 XJ 8.0 50 

2*83 f2.C — 4 — 

o' 82 f- — 19-2 


X9 50140 
2-9 64 60 
50 OJ — 

16 1X3 7 JO 
00 90190 

17 73 JAM 
13 80 UU) 
33 40 90 
LB * 401 

ft 5.7 ft 
ft 70 • 
ft 6f ft 
03 3.7 — 
X4 40 70 
— 16 17J 
0.9 53 29J 
40 201X3 


— Dm Cap. 

DK July IT Global Rk £1 .... 

CKL flier. GT Japan 

AprR Oa Carnoro tei.A F. Tm 

Aug. Apr. Gen Consolidated 

Sept Mar. General Funds ... — .. 

— Do. Core. lOp 

Da Apr. Gen Investors - 

Dec. June Sea. Scottish 

Jab July Gen. StTli*?. 12>jp.. 
Bar. Aug Glasgow srhldre-.... 

Feb Jug Globe Inv. 

March Gtwirifiar |nv 

Feb Oa ; resham Hsa...: 

Mar Oa Sroup investors 

July Det-Hambros 

— Do. Warrants- 

July Dec. HIM (Philip) 

October Independent Inv. — 

Apr Oct Inv. In Success 

Math June Investors' Cap 

December Japan Assets 1 Op.—. 

July Nov Jersey Gen. U ... 

Apr Oa Jos Holdings. 

May Dec love Inv. Inc. lOp— 

— Da Cap. ?p 

July Feb Keystone Inv. 50p 

July Dec Ljlr View Inv. 

March lane. & Lon. In 

Apr. Oct. Law Debenture 

Aug. Feb. Leda Inv. Ioc.20p .... 

— Do. Cam Sp — ...... 

Dec July Lon. Atlantic ... 

Oc t ob er Lom&Gaa50p — 

Jan July Ufa. A Lervnn 

Dec. Juhi Lorn Prudential 

May Dec. Lorn & S'elyde 

July Dec London Trust 

June Dec. Luwirad Inv 

SepL Uar. M&G Dual Inc. 3 Op. 

— DmCamlOp 

July Jam Dsl.MDWIk.I 0 p- 
— Dm Cam 4c- — — 
— Karine Adv. 5.19. £1 . 

Apr Sept Ueidram Inv 

Miq> Oci MredunU Tst 

Apr Oct Mid Wynd Inv. Tst. - 

Feb Aug Monks invest- 

Jan. Aug. Moww** ln v. Tst — 

Feb Oct Murroji'Cakdofllan _ 

Jpn. Hay Murray Chidodaiew 

— Do. 8 

Apr. Nov. Mwray Glendewu 
Jan A115 Murray Nprtbm — 

— DmW 

Apr. Aug Murray Western — 
— Mureay Western B„_ 

May NegHSJLSUSl 

— DewAus. lar.Ttt.50p. 

June Dec New Court 50p 

April New Darien Dll Tst 

— NewTHrog. Inc—— 
— Dm Cap. £1 

— DmNewWrrts 

May New Tokyo Inv. SOp- 

July Dec 1928 Imefl. 

May Dec. Ith. Atlantic Sec — 
June Nov Nth. BriL Canadian- 

December North Sea AactsSOp- 
Jan July Nthn. American — — 

Dec July Korttmi Sea 

June Dee Outwth Inv 

— PVvd Assets Tst nVp_ 

— Pied ore MdatanL . 

Aug. Feb Raeburn 

Apr. DO. frights ft IsmCap— 

(kL Mar. River* Mac. , 

Sent Mar. River Piatt Def.— 

Apr Od Robeco (firj FH0 — 

Apr. Nor. Dm SubSh-s Fll— 

December RaUmNVFllO 

Decenfaer Dm Sub Shs. FL 1 - 

Aug. Mar, Romney Trust- 

— RorentoNVFLSO— 
Dec Jifae Safeguard Ind __ — 

Oa Aprf SL Andrew Tst 

Mar. Jrty5caLAm.lM.30p— 

May Dec ScOL Cities ’A* 

Apr. Oa Sea East Lnv 

Feb July Scottish Inv 

Apr Oet Scot* Mere A^_ 

June Dec.Scot.Mort.0TsL— 

Jura Den ScoLNrtlnn.il 

Upy HovGoiL Northern 

Apr. OaEcAIHanraTsh— 
W: Uec SeamtireT.ScjXi 

JM. AprH Shires lnv. 50p 

Dpc. Jure SPLIT Inc. IDp 

=- sPUTCraiop — 

Dec. July Stewart EntfavlOm. 

Mav SrimWerc Far East Si - 
Jan July sudchoMers Inv — 

Jww Dec. TR Australia Trust— 

Feb Aug TR Chyof London TsL. 

Dec. Jwe TR InL & General.— 

Dec. Jn* TRNwrolRtsaam. 


14.5 1464 LO 17.4 — 

82 14 11 J0 l.fl 61 — 

126 13 2 hl.l 10 13 Apr 


45 196 hi.] 1.1 3.5 
ltt b70 7 05 10 5.9 

460 27.2 9.0 1 0 20 

47B — _ - - 

138 12.3 193.5 1.1 36 

102B 140 XI ft 40 

104 ?GH ff<2.1 1.0 7.9 

78 27.2 hl0 1.1 3.J 

215 lu 2 90 ft ml 

182 263 hj.35 U U 

170 30.1 4.0 3.1 3.4 

M2 130 13.4 1.0 2.7 

116 14.11 3.4 16 40 

M 

190 11.10 B35 ft 64 

228 150 00 1.8 OJ 

420 10.1 5.32 ft 10 

164 10.1 3.45 10 30 

47 14.11 0.05 XI 03 

236 »]] Q12% 0 50 

91 12 3 12.14 10 3.4 

54 4 4 40 10 11.9 

w - - - - 

288 12.12 h964 1.1 40 

229 30.4 AA 9 2.7 

184 26.) 201 10 3.4 

135 120 4.75 1.2 5.0 

36l 2 M.l 504 10 19.7 

108 - - - - 

128 M 10 505 10 6-4 

238 15.B 10 L3 0.9 

90 2811 24 0 3.2 

sm Z&tl 5J ft 4J 

126 ?b0 205 10 2.7 


July No 
Jan Jui 

August 
Feb Au 


229 &0.4 
184 Efi.) 


126 Bb0 
74 ba.ll 


320 - 

121 12.12 
58 — 
177 - 
12* 273 


78.11 2.79 ft 54 

140 15.75)1.1 4.3 
132 23.Z5|l.ohO0 


12* 270 4.fl 1.0 40 

71 4 4 2.42 1.0 4.9 

111 270 11.9 1.1 2.4 

122 12.12 2.4 ft 20 

38 »J2 t9J 1.1 5A 

89 1212 14.4 10 7.1 


Apr. Nm. 
Jan Aim 


90 13.15) XO j 10 

M Jl] 201 0,9 1 20 


Nw. May 
Feb Aug 
Jan. Apr. 
May fit 


as buo 
313 (9* 


QTOc — 7.1 
10 10 2.7 
13.7S 1.0 63 
006 1.1 06 
C20 1.0 85 


61 120 006 1.1 0.5 
37 2801 t20 1.0 85 

24 ~ — — — 

8 — - — — 

263 110 - - — 

156 II JO 56 ft 50 

226a 140 3.0 X2 1.9 

15S 17.10 5.7 « 5.4 


US I4J 1 ID) 10 3.7 
210 fflll 5 A 10 3.7 
398 1401 50 XO 10 

2 901 26 1.1 X8 

— 0.4 ft — 

IM a?0o 065 20 0.7 
253 M.l 8 A 10 4.7 
84 120 10.14 ft 00 

94 270 4 A XI b.7 

UO 270 60 10 50 

031 »J iQ26% 10 4.4 
M2 2b0 *Q2b% 10 40 
OSft *U1 70148% 1.0 2.6 
133 HLU HD 48% 10 26 
198 270 4.4 10 XS 

MSI 

168a 140 66 LO 50 

246 770 70 10 61 

174 1X2 405 0.9 4.0 

340 304 1X5 1.1 5.7 

118 763 X» 0.9 61 
192 5002 4.7 1.0 X5 

295 120 7.7 0.9 * 

270a 140 64 ft 3-4 

1TO iBJl 140 1J X4 
93 k 9 3J6 ft 50 
384 270 U10S 10 40 
» 113 :-30 10 0.4 
185 T70 Hi ft 90 
228a 165 1706 ft 1X1 

152 — 

34 16 OA ft 1.7 
1C3 » A Qlc « 0 A 
94 90 1HL93 0.9 30 
76a 140 6X83 10 34 
U 9 A 12.7 1.1 6J 

H 11 3-M ♦ M 


May Hov 
Apr. Oa. 

Jam Apm 
Dpc. Jure 


Jww Dec 
Feb Aug 
Dec Jim 
Dec. Jure 
June Dec. 
May Oa 
(tec. June 
Dec. Jura 
Feb Set* 
Mtr. Oa 
April Nw. 


May Not. 
Hov. Mat 


I Slack I Price 

IKtaMpPttnpJ 325 
rarieHCapetlOp- 220 

Century lOp 65 

CluncrheHSp 65 

Charterhouse Pa ., 156 
CleFr.PctreksB- £22 
Kiarfirart Pet NL — 97 

Kind Oil El 83 

4Da Cnv. A B5 

Clyde Petroleum 113 
PComre'K.1 10c- 50 

KorenendPtLN.L-. 6 
ttCunmy Pel llat Res - 75 

(CneaUerCM 153 

ftDunet ReCJl — 28 
BDouMeEaglrl..— 71 
E. Scotland Onshore- 59 
BEdlnburoh 5m.... B3 
BEgrimOil IE0.05. 211 
Energy Capital IT 1 #. 29 

1 

9f abnovth PeL U 

f Flair Res. 37 

Floyd DU lOp. 97 

K Gaelic Oil 30 

ienoa NL50C — 85 

VGiobai Nat Res— 415 

Goal Pel 5p 110 

PGuttstreamResll... 47 
{'Hadson Pet Int 5p. 70 
Hanuliifa Oil Corp— 02 
ftHiqh Plains OilB ... 45* 

VKuhlNMN Enqy CS1 7 

Hunting Petrol 132* 

Oa lOpcCnr.ljL'97 - £97« 

UCCOillOp 20 

imp. Cort. Gas El ... 290 
DD.8pcCvUa96.2tML 0141; 
fitti. AUantb Res Vi 

S aernitianalPnf— 200 

inrare Energy 363 

JacksonErpJn.fi. — 75 
Hetaem Drilling — 145 
KCA Drilling Ip „ 32a 

PLoaAmEngy NV^Effll® 
H eta Am Engjr Inn _ E520 

LAS MO. 298 

Do. "Dpi" lOp 440 

Da.4tocCmRdPf{]. 115 

^Magellan Pet 108 

VMugret Med. IM.... 5 

f Mariner IDp 112 

PMuMrth Pei N.L .. 71 

PMoouie H ASO05 152 

t Moray Firth 33 

Mew Court NaLSp- 40 

92 0<l & Gas 24 

PNighX Hawk Res 245* 

HorekH.Kr 100... £601 
HU Sea & Gen im El. 92 

WtWorelft 71 

POhlo Res. 43 

cat Gas Prod 1000 61 

Wilfrid lasp.Snc- 120 
(lUterPreiA ling UO 

POrNl 180 

It Osprey Pa U5 

pPahrser I mil 36 

aPemineRes.. 32 

Tetrana) lOp 480 

Pelrocwi 13i»p 126* 

V Petra Energy 16F 

pPeurtnaSA £8*4 

PterailMkGftltL- 9 

J-PkxPatl 163 

Premier Cons. 5p 58 

Ranger Oil! 555 

Rpyol Dutch FL!0„. £36* 

PSASOLRI 287 

•Samos ao 05c_._. 372c 

6 Saxon 310 

fScrptre Resl 354 

Shell Tram. Reg. _ 678 
Do. 7%PLf U.„. 65 

SilkcJene 155 

9SoudirasRa4<lp. 55 

Sovereign Oil 274 

RStesRMi.(Braj- 46 
(SmuOilASOJ*— 12 

BSuomask Pet 23 

tlSua (UK) Royalty lp, 125 

TR Energy 47 

Texaco *ti% Cnv £69 

Texas ILI Pebhn — 16 

Briber Eriergyfl 230 

fin Basin ResQ. 75 

T.icentral 212 

Ultranur 6ES 

fWarrlor ResM 61 
Weeks Pin (B’dallOc- 338 

DolAusLIlOe 338 

IftWoodside A50c 6U 


Continued 

If! £ 


M? 92.75) 1.0 10 :;L9) I 

7U 3.4) ’ 7 70 7.0 

411 90.M « 0.7 0 I 

( 4 0.75) 3 4 0.7 M.7 

i.7 v30%j — 5.4 — ! 

14 0.9il 10 1 1 270 



13.2 2 010 40b4.3 

Ma\ 0 IS - oT- 


MINES — Continued 


Lari Hi rM 
I id Net (TvrlBrt 


Australians 


1.4 1.060 XSlbjI- 


MJO - - - - 


140 8.d2.1 8 7 60 _ 

14.5 oiotJ 4.9 iioa — _ 

1B.7 0.02)36 8 - 200 _ 

1002 100)10 50(119) — 

130 08%|l9.1 (7.1 — _ 


9.9 J0 70 3.4 50 

40 3.0 1.4 13.4 16.9) — 

0 QSbO ft 10.3 ft — 

.4 1X5 2.1 5.5 1X5 _ 

60 112.3 — 36.5 — — 

112 40?% — 12 D _ 

LI? — — — — Z 


JO (J Q20d — I III — 
IB 10 1.4 4.38221) ■ 


3a4Lqi6%j4.i 2.4)10.0 




140 X75| 1.7 I 4.3llB0 I 

260 BFrJOO ft 6. J ft ~ 


0800800% 33 5.E 5 4 

p.J rGOJSt 2-2 60 B4 
tQ.4 Q12c 20 2.11B.1 


26J 26 j 2.7 50 (80) 
30.1 4.9% x 10J — 
9.4 B.C 1.9 74 9 0 

— - - - ft 

— — — — 29.6 


304 Q4V J - 1 97.CH — 


— ft 

>94 100 20 6.7 B0 

9.4 17.0 30 4.0 70 

120 QlDc 1.7 2.0 280 

112 Q1M — 00 — 

- -1 - -I ft 


— f ACM 20C 

— BAItaac Erara. NL„ 

— paste OH & Minerals-. 

— Mas.H|ftttMnhL.- 

— VAintralis Mnq HI,- 

— VfiranoralRH 

— PBIack Hill Mini 

December PBond Carp 

Nm. Apr. PSougaiwille 1 Una ... 
May Nw PC R A 12 

— ■ PCarr Boyd 20c - 

— VCemraikaigntTlIe. 

— PCentral Pacific 

— Kons GO Ms Areas hl 

— PCncpen Res. NL.._ 

— PCuHucPacNL.... 

— fEagie Coro 10c 

— ' PE ihflernr Mines.. ._ 

— FEnaeavour?oc.„. . 

— PEntetHiseGld 

Apr Oei PGM IUgMri*He_ 

— Kreet Ednem Mis. - 

— PGreairtaotiaGaM.. 

— PHaomaNW 

— pHill Minerals N.L.. 

— Plntrt Minmq 

~ PivanhoeGM NL 

— PJingellK Mnb 

— PKolbna Mai 20c ... 

— PKrywest luvs 

— PKia Ora Gnu N.L... 

— PMtchencrNL 25c.. 

— PMeekainarra 25c„ . 

October PMeUK Ex 50c 

— ptieuM Uirenb X i. - 

— pShtramar Mho 20c.. 

Oa Apr. PMIM Hld9S50c — 

— PMkWMds E ipl 2Sc. . 

— VNewmrtpl20c 

Juie Nov VNorth B Hill 50c.... 

— Nth. Kalgurti 

May Nor. POBkbndge 50c 

— POtter ExpPn. NL— 

— PPercod 25c. 

— Ppaa Pacific Pet NL .. 

— PanngaMnrtEniSp 
Apr. Ort PFekmWaBteiNl 50c ... 

— pPeiswt RrsNL 

October 9Rtn<san50C 


PDoDefd 195 

ySamandB ExuTn NL_. 35 

PSamMnEiprn.NL.. 17 

PSeltrust 50c (2 

PSonsGwaiia NL - 39 

PSUhn. Gakflirids.. ... 16 

PSouthern Pacific 9> 

PSouthern Bes_ 67 

PS<MthemVeeum25c. 71 

PSwan ResTOc 25 

pTlfaM Rk.NL.-.. TOP 

PUtd Goldtiehh NL .. m 

PWett Coast ?5c 1 », 

PVtetern Cm 50c 18 

Westn. Mining Mc_. 215 

pwtvrn Creek 20c_.. 228 

PWlndsor Res Nl 16 

PYOrk Resources .»_J 13*; 


OVERSEAS TRADERS 


July Dec. 

May' 

Aug. Dec. 
Jan Jin 
May Oa 
Oa Apr- 
Apr. Nov. 
Dec. Jrty 
Apr. Dec. 
Apr. Dec. 
Feb Aug 
May Nov. 
Jam July 


BortMdinmOlQp- 16 

BousteadUp 76 

Finlay (James) 131 

VFirtt Pacific Int 5c. 61 

Gill A DufFus 186) 

&L Nthn. £10 £65 

Wns'ns. Cm*. £1— 758 

Inchcape £1 325 

Jacks Wm. 33 

Loretin 128 

Nesco Invests. 75 

Ocean Wins. 20p—. 34 

Pafttfa. ZodL 10p„ 123 
Dm‘A- NAHOp— 123 

bEAHkte. 2*5 

Ektw Darby MSO0.. W 

5tnrl Bros. 483 

Toeer Kents 20p_ 37 


26.3 1.1 

fflll Z0.01 
fflll OJ 
1202 4.9 

— g0.12c 
140 10.0 

200 012 % 
JUO 34.0 
fflll 18.15 
M.4 0.7 

27^ 9.0 

iue 7.0 
94 2.95 

3oJ f4.75 
260 +4.75 
1077 a.o 
9.4 ifllOJft 
J0 130 

me 


40 3.0 80 

x 03 22 

— 0.9 — 

XI 50 lb) 
ft 1-4 ft 
1.7 7.7 90 

3.1 M 17J 
01-2 b.7 164 

ft 8.3 ft 
40 3.0 7.7 
X2 10.0 llflfil 

— 130 — 

2.1 124144) 
4.4 50 40 
4.9 50 4.3 
r- 0.5 12.7 1 
10 44 200 ; 
X7 40 90 



— PAdmiral Mines 

— P Anglo- Daeiatea 

— pAnglolttd. Dev.._- 

— PCmenalalMin'b. - 

— PCoibt Res Com . .. 
Aug. Feb Cons. UretblOc„- 
Fcb AuglEaainiTms.Cns.SOcJ 

. For-Edm Bay U 
Sept Fet/Hampun Arens lOp- 
— WHlgbwood Res 


Miscellaneous 

limes | 12 I — 


aa s ss 5 Ji t u 

North America 138 31.10 33S XI 30 

Padhc Basin 28 7 26.3 2J 0.9 14 

Prop.tw.Ttt.__ 189 fflll 3.15 ft 42 

Technology 148* 140 X3 XO 3.4 

TrastrasCorpm- 98 50J2 tX3 XI 40 


!” Kpi 


2.7 UU 
10 80 12JJ 
4.4 6.0 4.1 

ft 92 ft 

t X4 » 

64 * 


1.9] 7.7)90 
62 1 6J1 30 


[H Prop. Iiw. TO- 
ril Technology — 
FR Trustees Corpm_ 
'emple Bar ______ 

Unrig. Growth 

Dm Cap. Cl 


— Dm Wterants 

Mm Nov Tor. Invest. I pc. 

Ur Nm Dm Cap. 

Feb May Trans. Oceanic 

Apr. Aug. Tribune Invest — — 
Oa Apr.Tripievettknc.50p- 

— Dm Capital El 

May NMU5Dra.Corp_.-_- 
July Oc viking Resources — 

Jpn Dec Memyss lnv. £1 

Aug. Mar. WiBterbottomSp — 
Feb Aug Wiun In*.— — . - 


86 . 272 42 10 70 

38 27 2 2.74 XI 100 

228 — — 

159 132 60 00 50 

167 272 flO-5 12 9.0 

223 19.9 105 00 0.7 

123 9.4 0.0 0.9 30 

n 132 U0t 12 30 

69 94 7.97 ft 160 


353 3.10 
79 1401 

480a 140 


1.10 602 ft 6.3 

401 IX ft 10 

140 20.0 0.9 60 

WJ sfl.7 12 12 

2.12 20S ft 3.3 

LX2 7.7t 10 50 


brtfr ii AKi 

Jan Aug 
Apr. Nw. 

January 
April Sept 
Nov. May 
Apr. Nm. 
Dec. Jime 
Apr. Oa 
Jgly Nov 
Ally 


August 
November 
May S« 
Apr. Oa 
May Nm. 
June 


PLANTATIONS 

Star* I Prica lafl Sait IcJi 
Rubbers, Palm Oil 

tagta-ladones'ii— 

MpyUed Batata zljp- 
iertam 10p .... . .. 

^stlefieU lOp ____ 

'M. Plata MU0. 94 

IranlCeiitiallOp— 5 

isTijeoi H(|. PL MSI- 23* 

KigMands 6150c 97 

Data Koioag MSI— 97 

Haiakoniiisi __ — X26 

FMalay Pint MJ1_ 61 


October. iorthgalrCJl, 

Jan. Jil) yrz: 

Jan July Do. gtgxin '95-2000- 

— VSriiina lads C$1— 
— FFTara Exptn SI . — 


d. Dev. 46 - 

iIMin'b _ 260 260 

sCorp... 120 — 

CblOc — BSO 16.1 

s.Cns.S0cJ £UPjU0J2 
Jn Bay Mines see Canartar 
IrtSBlOpJ 217 3002) 

d Res — J 17ft- — i 

UWngilJ f2Jbn 160 


*75 I — I -l-l- 



aam Dooarsa_ 
iwrie Grp. £1 — - 
cLead Russel Cl . 
L8.40cCuv.Pf. 9M2 

oranEl 

UUamsoaEl-—- 


448 20.6 60 ft 1.9 

910 SJO 254 20 X9 

733 9.4 hm67 XI 4.1 

136 272 8.4% 32 80 

470 5.9 Z4.0 — 12 

310 D202 130122 6.9 


Vi ten Iiw 111 P2-17 20a 9 

Dm Warrants — , — 23 I — — J — 

'ermanlnv. 289 0X2 1 7.7I10I 

Finance, Land, etc 

Stodt I Price tel as US 


MINES 

Central Rand 


Unless otherwise IncBc a ted. prices and net dividends are (n pence and 
denominations are 25p. Estrniand prhzramlags ratios rad covers are 
bused cm 4**^* imml reports no Nr^iBi h jndt, mlan fmaihir, jrv 
updated MhaM-tmariy figures. P/ts are calculated on “netr* dboribneion 
basis, ca m kig s per share being conpveed go probe after Uaa ri on and 
ureeHewd ACT where applicable; trackrted flgwes Indicate 10 pre cent 
dr more difference If calculated on "olP" dtanbutioa. Covers are based 
on “mmvuum'- dtartoudon; this compares ytos dividend cote te profit 
after tauUevv exdudvig ewratlonal profl U/loua but incriiikng 
esumaud axtrnt of othettabie ACT. Ylekfi are based on nuddir pnce% 
Me gross, adjusted to ACT of 30 per rent and allow foe value of (factored 
distribution and rights. 

• "Tap Stock". 

* H kghs and Liras marked thus haw been adjusted la allaw tar rights 
bus tor earth 

t Interim since increased or mind, 
t rttenm since reduced, pasted or deferred, 
tt Taxwfree to nonaesldems on appHcaUao. 
ft Flgms or report waited. 

ft Not ofkkiilh UK teUrt daaltaigs permitted uuler Role 163C4)(al. 
ft USM; not Isted on Stock Enenange and comparqr not subjected to 
same degree ot regulation as listed seortties. 
tt Dortt in under Rule 163131. 


Price at time of suspension, 
indicated dividend wur paid 


scrip andtor rtraes Issue: cover 


I Last Mr ra 

Strait i Prim I id I Net Icta-lc* 

Investment Trusts 

HiTrost 120^144 M.Bjl.O 5.7 

n 69 30-1 00X2X7 

eTmtt 443 260 1X510 44 

line 50* 140 72 ft 192 

Vital 332* 140 009 — 02 

eoneotTnssL. 235 1700 *100 10 * 

iehw.lnc.-_ 59a 140 84 ft 200 

to. 163 — 

an Trust — ■ 90 94 20 12 4.0 


Paid I Stock I Price I *d I M IrirlGrtsInC 

— lAbtegworthlOp — I W I— I l.ll22lO0l- 

For Atnvood see Bame Inw, & Fin. 

A pr Oct Attken Hume M6 HU1 mo * 60 ft 

Feb Juhf Alcroyd Smithm— 468a 140 160 1.9 5.1110 

— Hmri g anta ed F. Ian, .11 — — — — — 

July Nm. kiratagarta Hldgs «_ 148 1ZJ Q130 X3 90 34 
July Do. 5% Cum Pel £1 75 2801 05% — 67 — 

July Argyle Trust 17 760 hO0 10 40150 

Deaember Authority lor. 2<to- ® (295 — — — — 

Aug NM Barlow Hldgs. 10P. 774 140 44 X1 821X7 

August BuykrhibFHlv- llFa — B — — 

May itaethnolosy liws?c_ ElCv - FQiOc — 0.7 

July BonadMPd 10p_ — . 18 V 82 — — — ft 

— Mrimiiws-U 120 — — — — — 


Aeg. Feb Dwbw Deep Ri 

Aug. Feb East Rand Prp. Rl__ 

— PEgofiCons. 

Aog. Feb Raretfonfn ESL RZ ._ 
— Brener 4 Jack RtUQ- 

Aug. Febfwesi Ratal Rl 


«3W| 12-81 — 

Q2 b'81 — — — 

137 

ffll 30-1 QUOOC XI 60 

378 8*76 — — — 

657 UO02 0600 20' 50 


Eastern Rand 


end lOp — TO b‘B2 

l(ws.£l 120 - 

lia Arrow — 69 9.4 

aVert.Cp.5p_ 20 — 


FQlod — 0.7i ^ 


2J4 2*1 1 40(142 


Feb Oa Cemreway Trast-.- 285 150 
June teacro(WJ&GU. 7TO 254 
— KM'ghFdltaiSa- 95 260| 

Jan Sept ft Energy Fin. lOo- 34 161 

Mm. Sen. MeifffivUn 95-2000. £75 272 

Nov. Jm Exco InL lOp 428 W-4l 

October Ex Lands lOp 131J3S4 

Oa Aprt Fledgling Japan lC-J 10 

— Dm Warrants 14 - 

— ftFlextech lOp 95 —I 

October ftFramlkigtoo Grp- 758 9.11] 
Jan SeptFroa U.J.1DJ— G xio 

Feb Aug Hartbro Trust ltt 132 

June Hampton TtL5p— 2S*s — | 


85 hjs-a i.d — 0 j — 

70 C5.4 J2.D 10 22 30.7 

95 p60 gXB ft 2-7 ft 

34 D61 X31 20 50 90 

75 B72 Q8% 61 (1W — 
128 &Q.4 g70 2.9 20 1X6 

1311304 qjJ — 6-3 — 

18 - I . 


g65 60 12 17 J 
623 L7 32 — 
502 XO 70190 


June pH aw Par Stl 78 240 QIOC L2 23 1B.7 

Jan Jidy Henderson AdmGp. 378 1202 *8.0 2J 3.0 202 

April Wnd.Fn.AlBv.Cp_ 85 12-3 1225 3.7 Xt 70 

Oa MAr. lHLlnv.T5LJsy.U_ 610 12J 09.0 ft 10 ft 

September Investment Cm 48 fflll 1.93 ft X9 ft 

— Ivory & Sime blp- 54 — 20 ft 50 ft 

Feb SepL Kabul kSf- 75 JO.l t075c XI 4.9 90 

May Ke»ockTsL5p » 120 0.35 20 1.7 35.9 

A|V >< DmCnv. P(. Sp 24 L2J 0-35 20 1129.7 

B* July AUi Kftdi'n, Tayior lOp . 170 1X2 71X 23 92 7.0 

Hneretrr Kvohu lOp 7X I7J0 125 XI 80 8.1 

Jan July Lndn & Ass inv lOp. 11 1B.7 0.17 50 22 1X3 

Feb Oa London Inv. 5p ... . ZSh W.1 10.91 20 4.7100 

Jan. Nov. Lon. Merchant—,. 74 JO07 +X55 10 3.C 304 

— Da Ort) 54 — - - — - 

Apr Od Do.7te£k200M5. OS 94 (M* 40 f92 - 


May KeiiockTrt.Sp_ 
Asrii Dm Cnv. PI. Sp. 
H* July flns KWn. Tayiorl 



retates to previaos dhridend or torccasL 
ft Merger bid or reorganisation In progress. 

• Not comparable. 

ft Same interim: reduced fioal and/or reduced earnings indicated, 
f Forecast divideMC cover on eamuigs igidated by latest kxerim 

statement. 

t Cover snows tor conversion of duns not oow ranking lor dividends 
or ranking onty tar restricted dividend. 

A Coyer does not alter tar shares which may also rank for dividend at 
_ a future data. No PrE rat* usually prowled. 

H No pw value. 

B.Fr. Belgian Francs. Fr. French Francs, tf Yield bxsed on araemptian 
Treaswy Bin Rale soys whanged until maturity of nock. > Tax free. 

■ Flares based on prospectus or other offer estimate, c Cents. 

■ Divtdmd rate paid or payable on pvt of cental, cover hated on 
dividend on full capital. ■ ffrdcmptiofl yiriu. trial yield, g Assumed 
diwdend and ytaM. b Assumed tSrtdend and yield after scrip issue, 
i Payment from csrdlel sources, k Krmmra Inttnra higher that previous 
tour . ■ Rights issue pending, j Ewnlags bated on predmmwy figures. 
» Dividend and yiekt exdkafe a specter nmc t IndKteud rtridendt 
cover reiates to previous dividend, P/E ratio based on latest annul 
earnings, u Forecast dividend: cover bawd on previous year's earnings, 
v Subjra to total tret. * Dividend caver In eacen of 100 tunes, 
y Dividend and yield based on merger terras. I Dividend and yiekf Include 
a special payment: Cover does not apply to special payment. A Net 
dMknd and yieM. 8 Preference drtdrnd passwTor deferred 
C Canadian. E Minimum tender price. F Dividend and yield based on 
prospectus or other official estimates for 1 933-64. G Assumed dividend 
and yield after pending scrip andtor rights Issue. HDivtoertl and yield 
based pn (rapecius or other official esdmatrafor 1964. K Figures hosed 
oo prospectus or official estimates tor 1964/11 Dividend and y*rW iu-an 
on prapretus or other official estimates for 1983. N Dividend and yksd 
based hi prospectus or other oHiclrt estiruiei tor mss. P Figures tated 
on prospeaus or other official estimates tor 1983. 8 Gross. T Figures 


assumed. Z Dhddeod total to date. 
Abbreviations: rt ex dividend; a ex scrip 
rt ex capital dtstnbulMn. 


*! =■« rights; a e* ait 


REGIONAL & IRISH STOCKS 

The following is 1 selection of Regional and Irish dories, the latter being 
quoted In Irish currency. 

, Fin. 13% 97/02 _| £92V-H« ) 

Albany hw 20 p 78 +1 | Alliance Gas 50 j ) 

Craig A Rose U_1 7SB ). ) Aroott 2^4-5 I 


Apr Od Do.7tocC»2WB«. £B5 

June Feb U.&G. Group — .. 625 

November Majdfle Irrri lOp _ 78 

May Nm. Martin ts.pjsp— Z25 

Uar Sept Ueroamile House« M 


a ax X4 5.1152 
X3 14 60164 
flO-95 20 74 7.1 
tolO-fl X5 XI 64 


March lMexico Fund Inc 206 ill 02 be — 54 — 

— SlezzantaE CapPtgPf . 040 — — — — — 

Uar NoJMIHstAHci 265 UJ 13 1 2.1 7.B BJ 

October NMCIrwsl2'?5 — 13 1J0 0.75 — 82 — 

May ^ewmarkttS OS— 160 15.4 - 

May DvcHWTL AM.75 13 12.3 — — — — 

December locMnaCora H fflll 1.13110 XI 3.6 

May SepdParambeiDp 36« 145 0.95 ft 30 ft 

May NnJPtek P|au Inv.lOp. 115 9.4 1M-3B 1.9 54110 
May Ocisilwriittw2l0i-_ TOOK 140 Q2D0% 2.7 3.3 16J 
NM. MayteE£4i*pcAnii_J £76 7bJQ4^%-7 50 - 


Sepumber pMCm6TR)iS0p-l 107 flb7 


a A 32 


ll» D« Weapog) lnv. g U01 l.**!-® “Pi® 

— 4 Yelvertoo Inv. 5p. , 35 Ki 0.35|7.1 

Mm ftYorkraten lOp 26 >0.4 UU 7.7fi0 7 

Apr. AugJvukCatmlOp H&fajl 1S0I20 

OIL AND GAS 

— fa|Am Oil FkfcJOp 20 — | — — — I — 

January [Anvil Pet 20p 70 7*77 — — — — 

— bfAranEngy 20p... 51 272) - - — — 

— jnAUMk tairLDS— 76 12.3J - - - - 

— ^Berkeley E>j>bi. 97 —1 — — — I — 

— If Br-tJge Oil 1155 - - - - - 

Od JwMBnttoi Oil & Mktt.. 48 ?0.4] - — -j ; 

July Dec JBrit. Borneo lOp.. J 315 Rf01 lift, ft 7d ft 

•NOV. MariB.iPetrtHtten-.... 1 498 bo) ?4oli.7l *9hO0 
Jam Jrtjf DmBtoPf.tl^J 75 rj.L 1 ! 5b*al * :»0.7* 

May OctjBrnal J 248 Ju ! : 10 (Hq2 8! 50 8.7 

— jfBninwnck A11._J 25 ’ 

— - ln6WB0uGJl«e_J 620 

— gBute to lrlp25 J 25 

Jan. JutitiurmahEl 1 272 -30 4 9.75 2.0 8 1 70 

Feb AugJ Do0^Ln.41%_ £77 KH QBVrW.7 *1-’ ‘ 
IHCatotaitaO«tl 270 25.4 


Mar. SepL 
Jun. Dec 
May Nm. 

November 
Jim. Dec 
Jun. Dec 
Aug. Feb 
May Nm. 
Jun. Dec 
Jun. Dec 


May 

Jan M 

Jra Jrt 
May Dc 
Feb. At* 
Jan. jot 
May Dm 
J uly Ma 
Oa Me 
November 
Mar Ot 
Feb. Oc 
Aug. Fet 
May Ng 


October 
January 
July J«i 
Sept Mar. 


O.F.S 

Free Stale Dev. SOc J 
FS Getald 50 c— ■ 
Harmony 50c J 


hraSuynSOc 

lb Hriena Rl 

Inisefl— 

Mkoni50c — . — _ 
V.HoUingi 50c 

Finance 

ilex Caro GA S10O-) 123 

utg Am, CHl 50 c__ 

mgioAmrr.lOc 

ing. Am. Gold Rl— 
mgfovaai SOc 
harier CoiK. 2 pl — 
ions. GoB Fields — 
lau Rax) Coil 10p. 

iencor«0£ 

lector lov. fil 

«MFW«SJL5c_ 
o'borg Com. R2 

fHddle Wb 25c 

llngrco5B01.40 — 

lew Wrts Mi 

land LmdiMt5c 

tad Mia. Props. Rl „ 

'vaai.Cons.LO.Rl £38 

'oge(s2ijc- 149 



HoH(Josl25p. 
loM Gun. El- 


78 

+1 

7SO 


43 


83 

, 1M 

880ri 


132 

-1 


Hall (R. & H.)_ 
Heiua Hldgs.. _ 
Irish Rnprs .— 


MW , , Jacob tW.0 RJ„ 66 

Exdi. 12% 1985 .. £99 I TMG 50 . 

Nat. 9*i% 84i89_ £89 Mi I UnUare 89 L I 


OPTIONS — 3-month call rates 


MHbUf 

AURd- Lyons. te 

BOC Grp — £7 

BSR 5b 

Babeaek 07 

Barclays Bank._.JU 
Beechanu— — ,B2 

Blue Crete HO 

Boots 06 

Bowaiert 25 

Bm Aerospace— J2B 

BAT .-05 

Brown (J.) J3 

BtruxiOrd- B2 


Hawker 5Wd 08 Vfcken )U 

Hseol Fraser — 26 WootworUi Hldg-BO 
ICI C 

;i: m L“’:r.“ up**** 

La*roiie“I 23 — U 

Legal A Cm 'tt CwCowrties — TO 

Ltt Service 40 t^Sfecs 5 

■Lot? 3 17 

Luc« Inds OB iamuriProps^.. 12 

‘Uamf 14 Sterling Guar. __J 4 

Marks &Spcr 00 

Mxliand Bk M Ms 

K | _ ir _M Brist OH ft Min_J 9 

BBfcB 

S*=H ari= i 

SSF 1 ^ s=| 


ft X7 
, 11) OIBOd 20 5 2 
llJ.2l Qlbdl.7 6J 


Comm Union__.0A 

Courtaukh- tU 

Debnhaffis— 0.4 

Disi.iiere Z..S2 

Dunlop .T5 

FNFC 61 

Gen At odent M2 


Diamond and Platinum 


Gen Eteetnc.__._fl6 
Gtero (70 


Nov. May|AriglO-Am Inv 50f _.j WWj]« bi OWOd LO ) 5.5 

Apr. OetJDr Been Df Sc J 520 N4 I 04od 30(4.3 

jan- Augl OD.40pCi*f R5._.( 900 h0l?IO200d x ISO 

Apr. Oa'ImpAUWaLJOC J Ol 112 jl 1tl8«( 1.9*4 S 

Nov. May'LydnCwrg 12»jc . — : 673 Cb 3 04 Dd KO 1 ] 3 

May SepbRUi. Pirt. IOC ' 817 13.2 Q54c 0.9 3 7 


Grand Met _„..J88 

GUS-A- B5 , 

Guardian _ . _... SO 

GkN._ — _.Bfl Turner Nnvall .... 110 lltwrho (12 I 

Hanson t« .... . H7 Unilewr I7J |Rio I Jm, W I 

A Mtediap el DpHsu traded « mrta on the 
Stock Exchange Report page. 

“Recent Issues** and “Rinhts" Page 16 

nil tamcc fc mflaMt to every Camuny dealt In e. stack 
Exe&KjH Untkgbaat the United Kagdon far a fee at £700 per 
awim lar each ucurity. 


no Ti 422 „ 

W Tnca ......56 *> 

B5 Thom EMI 55 Ch 


Thqra EMI { 

Intel Houses. . _ i 


ClurterCiwi 
Cons Geld 


Central African 


Jan June FjiCOp /60c .. ._ 
Nm May Wank* Cv /SI .. - 
October 7an> Cor SBDo N 


2MU 14 g 3100c ft 378 
13 2b a 
17 *80 





c \ 


CURRENCIES, MONEY and CAPITAL MARKETS 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES 


[FINANCIAL FUTURES 


Dollar begins to slide 


BY COLIN MILLHAM 

Wall Street looked a raiher much more / 
happier place than of late on dollar than u 
Friday as financial markets began . ®*rlle r in 
“ hop. .hat the ris* in US 
interest rates expected until ^ ma rket 
fairly recently would be avoided. a t another 
How long the lack of confidence deficit the 
in the U.S. banking will last is S12.19bo proi 
not clear, but with the Federal ing, and disc* 
Reserve apparently intent on demand for 
repairing the damage by keep- about Bolivh 
ing interest rates down the was another 
credit markets suddenly took particularly b 
heart, and the dollar tumbled concern abou 
on the foreign exchanges. sure to tbir 

Ascension Day holidays on the @ enen d- 
Continent and a foreign exchange Labour unr 
conference in Belgrade kept the coming the J 
currency markets very quiet for German me 
most of the week, but on Friday some of the 
the market was more active and dollar, but t) 

THE POUND SPOT AND FORWARD 


much more willing to seif the 
dollar than in recent weeks. 

Earlier in the week tension 
in the Middle East lent the 
dollar some support, bat although 
the market was not surprised 
at another record U.S. trade 
deficit the Apnl figure of 
S12.19bn proved very disappiat- 
ing. and discouraged any strong 
demand for the dollar. News 
about Bolivia's debt problems 
was another depressing factor, 
particularly because it increased 
concern about U.S. bank expo- 
sure to third world debt in 
general. 

Labour unrest in Europe con- 
cerning the British miners and 
German metalworkers offset 
some of the fears about the 
dollar, but these tended to sUp 


further info the background as 
the week progressed. 

It may be that the dollar will 
continue to slide this week, but 
it would not be the first time 
that traders prepared to run 
short positions against the cur- 
rency have been disappointed. 
A major restraint on a falVig 
dollar is the lack of a suitable 
alternative, since almost all other 
currencies appear to have one 
problem or another, including 
the yen because of Japan's 
dependence on oil from the Gulf. 

Sterling was on tbe sidelines 
for much of the week, but on 


Friday rose to its highest level 
against the dollar for nearly a 
month. Dealers sugsested the 
underlying position of the pound 
was quite firm, because of 
threats to oil supplies as ship- 
ping continues to be caught up 
in the Gulf war, and expectations 
of higher U.K. interest rates. 
The fact that tentative talks had 
started aimed at settling tbe 
coal dispute was also regarded 
favourably. 

£ in New York 


Spot 'SI .40304046* 5.3866-3675 
1 month |0.19 0J21 dii 0,86-097 dla 
3 motithsi0.b9-0.6l dis j0.66n.08 dts 
» monttegjijjjg die .8.83-3.39 dla 

C forward rates era quoted la U.S 
corns discount 


LONDON 

throe-month eurodollar 

Jim p pints of 100% 



CloM 

Htah 

Low 

Prev 


88.61 

88*7 

88*7 

B6.7S 

Sept 

87*8 

87.10 

88.85 

88*7 

Dec 

86*8 

86*8 

86.16 

88.13 


85*4 

85.94 

85.73 

85.71 

Jrara 

85.66 

— 

— 

86*8 


Volume 6.007 (4.660) 

Previous tto/s open tot. 1&480 (15*10) 

THRBE-WONTH STERLING MPOS1T 

£250,000 points of 100% 

Class Htch Low Prev 
Jim 90.33 90*3 90X0 90.14 

Sept 89-45 89X8 89.12 89.16 

Deo 88X2 8834 88.75 88X4 

March* 88-57 88.67 86.48 88*2 

Jim 88X6 — — 87*7 

Volume 2.663 (1.653) 

Previous (toy's open tot 8*28 (8.718) 
* £500*00 points <* 1 00%. 

20-YEAR 12% NOTIONAL GILT £60.000 
32MS of 100% 


FT-SE 100 INDEX 

E25 per hilt tods* point 

a 068 Htah Low Prav 

June 104.10 104.26 102-70 101.75 

Sept 103.70 103.70 103*0 101.10 

Dec 104*0 104*0 103X5 102.10 

Volume 1.064 (1*45) 

Previous day's open tot 1*83 (1*18) 

CHICAGO 

U.S. TREASURY BONOS (CUT) 

8% $100,000 S&Mfe of 100% 
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European Asian Capital B.V. 

(Incorporated with limited liability in the Setheriands) 

Private Placement 

Guaranteed Floating Rate Notes Due 1987 

Unconditionally Guaranteed by 



Close 

High 

Low 

Prev 

81-18 

B1-Z3 

80-11 

60*6 

60-28 

81-00 

59-23 

68*5 

60-12 

60-15 

53-07 

68-31 

60*0 

«WW 

68-28 

58-19 

59-22 

53-22 

58-22 

58-10 

53-14 

58-14 

E8-16 

58-02 

53-07 

59-07 

58-08 

57-28 

53411 

S3-01 

58-23 

67-23 
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Sim points of 100% 


FORWARD RATES AGAINST STERLING 



European Asian Bank 

Aktiengesellsctiaft 

(Incorporated with limited liability in the Federal Republic of Germany) 

In accordance with the provisions of the A gent Bank Agreement 
between European Asian Capital B.V . European Asian Bonk 
Aktiengesellsctiaft and Continental Illinois Limited, dated asof . 
28th May. 1$£. notice is hereby given that the Rate of Interest for 
the next six month Interest Period has been fixed at p a. and 

that the interest payable on the relevant Interest Payment Date, . 

4th December, 1984, in respect of 115510,000 nominal amount erf the 
Notes wiii be US$654 -W. 

Agent Bank 

CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS LIMITED 




SchnxlerAsiaSecxRities 


Hong Kong Equities 

From today we wiD be market makers in 
Hong Kong equities. The new service is 
operational on: Reuters Code: SASA - B; 
SIX Nos; 3687/4521 ; Telex: 8956064. 

For further information please contact 
Ian Barrett on 01-382 6847 or Andrew Saffrin 
on 01-382 6848. 


Imperial life (UJD limited 

Imperial life House, London Bead, Guildford, Surrey GDI 1TA 
0483 571253 

The unit prices of the ten funds comprising the Imperial 
Investment Portfolio of Imperial Life (UJL) Ltd. (inception 
dale 1st February 1984) were as follows on the date shown: 


! June 1 


I— OJHSi 6 Mtti. Treasury Bills 
lUnetfd 8Mtft.cn ‘ 

s»s assr i 

T? One Mth. IntsftNuik [ 
7 Three month 
PARIS 

, nM _ Intervention Rate I 
M^5S5|One Mth. interbank 
Unch d Three month : 

MILAN ' 

tl| One month i! 

— A Three month i: 

Idubun | 

+A I One month 
+ tV I Three month : 


Managed Fund 
UK Equity Fd 
Property Fd 
Gilt-Edged Fd 
Money Mkt Fd 


Offer Bid 

103.4 98.2 
104-5 99.3 
114.8 109.0 

9S.0 93.1 

101.5 96.4 


Ind-Link Gilt Fd 
Tntnl Equity Fd 
N America Fd 
Japan Fd 
High Yield Fd 


Offer Bid 

86.7 9L9 

102.7 97* 

92.7 88.(1 

106.8 101* 
98.6 93.6 


lllnoh.d 
l— 0.1B 


Prices as at 4th June 1984 
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Pound Sterling 
UX. Dollar 


Deutsche mark 
Japanese Yen 1,000 


French Franc 10 
Swiss Franc 


Dutch Guilder 
Italian Ura 1,000 


Canadian Dollar 
Belgian Franc 300 
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’ French Franc 

Buries Franc ] 

Dutch Guild | 

Italian Ura Canada Doll^Balgian Franc 

32 3* 

11*88 

3.133 

4*46 

2333. 

3*14 

76.96 

- 830.1 ■ 

- 8*63 

- 2*30 - | 

3.028 - 

1667. 

-• 1*94 

— 64.77 - • 

83.74 

3.076 

0.831 ; 

1.128 
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80.41 

iaoa_ 

36.87 

0.691 j 

13.13 

7217. 

6.610 

838,1 

278* 

10. 

2.702 

I 3.661 

3018. 

1.664 

66.86 

103* 

3.702 

1. 

| 1.356 

744* 

0.S79 

24*7 

76.18 1 

8.731 

0.738 1 

1. 

649.6 

0,427 

18.13 

138.6 1 

4.070 

1.343 | 

1.820 

10"" 

0.777 

38.88 

178* 

[ 6*84 

1 1.787 

2.341 1 

lBfetJ. 

1 *• j 

42X3 

480.1 1 

1 16.07 I 

1 4.071 i 

6*17 - 

1 3032. 

1 8*87 J 
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COMMODITY PERSPECTIVE' 

America's leading Futures Charting Service 

NOW AVA1ABLE IN U.K. ON MONDAYS 

J BF for details Please telephone 01-7B9 9462 
pm or write to Commodity Perspective International 
f 36Lyttt>n Grove, London 5W152EZ 


EURO-CURRENCY INTEREST RATES (Market closing rates) 




104 10% 
ai 3 -SJ4 10i e -104* 
BU-9JS 10ft- 

eT B .io ha 

IO/4.IO* 1216 
lOrf-lOti 13* 


Asian S (closing rates In Singapore): Shart-iei™ 10V10V per cent seven days 10V NX, per cent; one month 11-11L per cenn Three month* IIBa-ll 1 ^ per 
cent; sin months 12V-12S* per cent: one year ISVIS^ per cent. Long-term Eurodollars: two years 14-14^ per cent; three yeera 14V14S per cent four years 
-aym, onr ceni: five years I*ft-14N P«r cent nominal closing rates. Short-term rales are calls for U.S. banka and Japanese yen; two deya’ notice . ■ 
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Danish 
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MONEY MARKETS 


This advertisement is issued in compliance with the requirements of the Council of 
The Stock Exchange. It does not constitute an invitation to the 
public to subscribe for or purchase any shares. 

northern 
■ ■ ■ fcfccom 

Northern Telecom Limited 

■ (Incorporated with limited liability in Canada) 
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Waiting for the money supply 


Interest rates were influenced 
by several confusing factors last 
week, with the general trend in 
the U.S. easier, but in London 
much firmer. Strong growth in 
the U.S. economy points towards 
a probable desire of the Federal 
Reserve to tighten monetary 
policy for fear of inflationary 
pressure, but at present the U.S. 
authorities appear onstrained by 
fears about the health of the 
banking system. Confidence was 
not helped by news of Bolivia's 
temporary suspension of debt 
payment to foreign banks. Until 
the problems of Continental 
Illinois and possibly other major 
U.S. banks came to light it was 
assumed the Federal Reserve 
would eventually raise its dis- 
count rate but last Friday there 
was speculation in financial 
markets that the Fed may cut 
tbe rate to ease the liquidity 
problems of the banking system. 

As part of the general interest 
rate picture there is also a strong 
suspicion that the German Bun- 
desbank would Like to increase 
its domestic interest rates to 
bring them more into line with 
those abroad, but is restrained 
from doing so by events in the 
U.S. and by the already detri- 
mental effects on industry caused 
by the metalworkers’ dispute. 

The British Government and 
Bank of England are certainly 


FT LONDON 
INTERBANK^ FIXING 

LONDON INTERBAIK FIXING 
il 1.00 o.m. Juno J> 

3 months U.S. dollars 


not in favour of another rise in 
London interest rates, but by last 
Thursday tbe upward, pressure 
on money market rates seemed 
to make an increase in clearing 
bank base rates inevitable. Money 
supply figures for mid-May will 
be published tomorrow, and 
recent figures have 'not been 
encouraging to the markets. In 
the light of tbe recent speech 

MONEY RATES 


by the Chancellor of tbe Ex- 
chequer, suggesting strong 
growth in coining months, 
tomorrow's figures are awaited 
with some concern. 

Money market rates now 
appear to justify base rates of 
at least 10 per rent, but it is 
assumed tbe banks are unlikely 
to move before the May figures 
are published. On the other 


Overnight.. 

One month _ ... 
Two months ... 
Three months. 
Six months--.-. 

Lombard 

Intervention .. 


.... 6 * 6.6 
-6.66 6.00 
.... 6 * 6 . 6.00 
.... fe.io-e.2S 
6.31X.45 
.... 6.6 


12 

184-18* 

ia>e-12i4 

lSU-lSJf 

iais-12Se 



AmstMani 

Tokyo | 

5*4-57* 

5.96876 

5T*-6 

6*8125 

6 ) 9-6 14 

6*8126 

6*6-61* 

- 1 

61* 

- i 


band sterling 1 b firm against the 
dollar, U.S. rates may be set to 
fall, and although Interbank 
rates remained very high on 
Friday bill rates in the money 
market fell back significantly. 
Could K be that the inevitable 
rise in rates is not going to 
occur after all By Friday night 
there were one or two people 
beginning to wonder. 
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Discount Houses Deposit and Bill Rates 
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The fixing rates ere the eH thinalta 
moans, rounded to the nearest one 
sixteenth, of the bid and oflered rates 
tor 510m quoted by the market to 
five retort" nee banks at 11 a.m. each 
working day. The banks are National 
Westminster Bank. Bank of Tokyo. 
Deutsche Bank. Banquo Nationals do 
Pane and Morgan Guaranty Trust. 


Local Auth.i 
negotiable 
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One month "~9V95e ! 

Two months.... lOti-lO ■ 
Three months..) 10ii-10i, j 
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Five years.. — 
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SDR | ECU 
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ECGD Fixed Raw Export Finance Scheme IV- A *« raaa p„iu ai Imkmm 
period April 4 te May 1 l9Ba {mclualv^^.^^.c™? 9 Local LhSI 
and finance houses seven days’ notice, orhars tSv an days' fixed. Fmanes 
Houses Base Rato (nub 1 1 shod by the Finance Houses Association): 9», per cent 
Lon , do J B "d Scottish Clearing Bank Hoiss lor landing 9-9^ per 
corn. London Deposit Rate ror 3 ums at seven days' notice 6>»-6 per cant 
Treasury Bills: Average tender rate of discount 8.9245 per cent. Certificates of 
°* £1M - 1 J o0 and over hold undor one month 
9 per cenL one-three months 9k per cunt: three- six months 104, per conr six-nina 
months UR. per eenu RiM-12 months 11 per com. Under C10D.0M 9 per cent 
from May 31. Oeposits held undar Series 4-5 10 per com. The rate for All 
deposits Withdrawn for cash 7 par cent. 
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Prime rate 

Broker loan rate 

Fed funds 

Fed funds at intervention 
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Two month 

Three month 
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Orb year 

Treasury Bonds 

Two year 

Three year ..................... 
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Five year 
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Common Shares without nominal or par value 
Class A Preferred Shares without nominal or 
par value issuable in series 
Class B Preferred Shares without nominal or 
par value issuable in series 

*On 25th April, 1984, the Company issued 4,400,000 $2.1875 Cumulative 
Redeemable Retractable Class A Preferred Shares Series 1 at C$25 per share. 

On 15th May, 1984 the Board of Directors of the Company authorised the creation of 
5,000,000 $2.22 Cumulative Redeemable Retractable Class A Preferred Shares Series 2 
and the Company entered into an underwriting agreement under which It agreed to issue 
on or about 12th June, 1984, not less than 3,000,000 and not more than 3,400,000 of such 
Series 2 Preferred Shares at C$25 per share. 

Northern Telecom is the second largest designer and 
manufacturer of telecommunications equipment in North 
America It is the world’s largest supplier of fully digital 
telecommunications systems and is a significant supplier of 
integrated office systems. It operates 27 principal 
manufacturing locations in Canada, 14 in the United States, 
-two in Malaysia arid one each in the Republic of Ireland, Brazil 
and the United Kingdom. Research and development is 
conducted by 27 R&D centres located at these facilities and by 
Bell-Northern Research Ltd., a subsidiary which operates, 
directly or indirectly, six R&D facilities in Canada, four in the 
United States and one in the United Kingdom; it is the largest 
industrial research and development organization in Canada. 

Northern Telecom employs over 40,000 people and sells to 
over 90 countries. Bell Canada Enterprises Inc. owns 51.9 per 
cent, of the Common Shares of Northern Telecom. 

The Council of The Stock Exchange has admitted the issued 
Common Shares to the Official List. 

Particulars relating to Northern Telecom Limited are available 
in the Extel Statistical Service and copies of such particulars 
may be obtained during usual business hours on any weekday 
(Saturdays excepted) up to and including 18th June, 1984 from: 


Issued and 
reserved for 
issue at 
4th June, 1984 
120,639,764 


7,800,000* 


Morgan Grenfell & Co. Limited 
New Issue Department 
21 Austin Friars 
London EC2N 2HB 

4th June, 1984 


W. Greenwell & Co. 
Bow Bells House 
Bread Street 
London EC4M9EL 
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AND INVESTMENT 


BY OUR NEW YORK STAFF 

ONE YEAR into the recovery file U.S. economy is 
bou nding diead with a vigour virtually no one dared 
consider possible just 12 months ago. Profits have 
rebounded, dramatically, industrial production has 
leapt back to its record 1979 level. Investment 
risen sharply, and unemployment bag dumped to 
levels where economists are once again worrying 
about labour shortages. 

Yet tote picture of robust raton (retreat hAww»» a sbambl 
rad health contrasts sharply lug rout. Bond prices plungw 
wtti t wwtt p dfo iuBnye at the as dealers tried Co 
US. financial mariafte si««» pontSotias of unwanted oondj 
January. Both the debt and issued government stock, li 
©quay martafls have behaved as the money market these was « 
r 1 KNS^i they could detect some sharp but brief flight to qasritt; 
i. m fa BCT ogre just around the before the Fed stepped in tx 


$4.5bn safety net for 
Continental Ill inois 
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Hxed intexaet Investors have 
become partlcuSarty edgy as 
shant-fcenn cates have rises by 
100 basis paints since mid - 
Janu ary and long-term yields 
have jumped by almost ±wo per- 
centage points to around 1350 
per cent. Yet even at these 
lofty unmjnal and real yield 
levels tovastoss* appetites far 
an but she shortest maturities 
r emain thin. 

These higher yields, in nomi- 
nal and real terms, coupled with 
the strength and relative sta- 
bility of the UA economy have 
generally helped maintain the 
US. as an attractive haven for 
overseas investment — and main- 
tain the dollar's strength, until 
recently at near record highs 
against most other major cur- 
rencies, despite a yawning trade 
deficit and warnings of an im- 
pending dollar 4 crisis** from, 
most senior economists. 

However, investors' nerves, 
both domestic and foreign, have 
not been helped by last month's 
forced bail-out of Continental 
Illinois. Chicago's oldest and 
proudest bank and the eighth 
largest in the US. and the re- 
cent fear that a major Latin 
American borrower like Argen- 
tina might renege on its interest 
payments to the US. banks. 

For one week hist month 
while the authorities end the 
big banks were desperately try- 
ing to stem the run on Con- 

iHnAgyfeal THannte, thn market's 


cairn retreat became a shambl- 
ing rout. Bond prices plunged 
as dealers tried to unload heavy 
ponCGotias of unwanted newly 
issued .government stock. In 
the money market there was a 
sharp but brief flight to quality 
before toe Fed stepped in to 
supply tile banking system with 
UquLdflty and the US. Govern- 
ment forcefully indicated that 
ft wotrid not attow a major US. 
bank to fail. 

The equity market, with so 
much to cheer about fa Xfre 
real economy, has been slower 
to take fright, but nevertheless 
has been steadily fined lower. 
After Witting <a peak of 1,286.64 
on January 6 the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average been pushed 
dawn to a 1400 to 1,160 trading 
range, and new issue activity, 
having readied second levels 
lost year, has dropped back 
dramatically. The price to 
Mwiny ratio of *iia S and P 
500 is currently less than 9 
instead of the 14 some analysts 
believe underlying corporate 
cash flow justifies. 

The market’s current malaise 
reflects the concern about the 
funding of the fiscal 1984 
$I7Bbn federal budget deficit, 
and prospective . deficits of . a 
similar size in future years 
against the backdrop of soar- 
ing business and consumer bor- 
rowing: But it also reflects 
fears about the very pace of 
growth in the U.S. economy it- 
self. In many senses the strength 
of the US. economy has become 
an embarrassment to the U.S. 
financial system. 

The expansion underlines die 
enormous vitality of U.S. In- 
dustry once the lever is moved 
unequivocally to “go." Accord- 


to meel \\ 5-6% predicted for U 
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Unce rtain porte nts far Preside n t Reagan lit election year. Industrial investment; output and profits have forged ah ea d , but in the flnanriaf m a rkets doubts have emerged. The international debt 

crisis looms over the barking system and concern is growing about the pace of deregulation in financial services 


ing to Commerce Department 
figures first quarter profits, 
which came in at a seasonally 
adjusted $148.5bn, were up 
almost 40 per cent from a year 
earlier. 

Gross National Product 
(GNP), confounding all the 
year end projections of a slow 
down, continues to show re- 
markable growth moving ahead 
by 8.8 per cent in the first quar- 
ter, industrial production grew 
by a further 1.4 per cent In 
April to 163.1 compared to 142.6 
a year ago while the unemploy- 
ment rate has moved steadily 
down from its 10.7 per cent 
peak in December 1982 to 7.7 
per cent in April. Meanwhile 
Inflation, which clocked in at 
an annual rate of 5.6 per cent 
in April, still shows little sign 
of the much feared re-ignition. 

Until the start of this year 
when concern about “ over- 
heating 1 * moved to the fore the 
sharp rebound in U.S. economic 
activity was all good news for 
the equity market. 1983 was 
indeed a “ golden year " on Wall 
Street US. corporations raised 
a record 389.9bn through debt 
and equity issues, more' than 
50 per cent up on the previous 


year and initial public offer- 
ings (IPOs) came in at the rate 
of three a day raising a total 
of 312.6bn compared to $L5bn 
in 1982. 

Share trading volume on the 
major U.S. exchanges grew by 
50 per cent while new instru- 
ments such as stock index 
futures and options contributed 
to a bumper year for the securi- 

In ward investment 2 

The economy 3 

Banking 4-6 

Equities 7-10 

ties industry. New York Stock 
Exchange members alone saw 
net earnings jump by 26.4 per 
cent to $L96bn. 

The farther " in terns ti onallsa- 
tion “ of trading also helped 
lift earnings while new oppor- 
tunities — both on Wall Street 
and elsewhere in the world’s 
capital markets — has spurred a 
new wave of strategic acquisi- 
tions like Citibank’s purchase of 
a minority stake in Vickers da 
Costa, the London stockbroker. 

Even the downturn in the 
market has brought about a 


flurry of activity of a different 
kind. Egged on by “corporate 
raiders ” U.S. industry has been 
reshuffling its assets on a gigan- 
tic scale. 

In addition managements and 
Wall Street investment banks 
have rushed In with an unpre- 
cedented string of leverage buy- 
out deals. Since the start of this 
year alone three mega-dollar 

Insurance 11 

Tax changes 11 

Editorial production of this 
survey by Hike Smith 

deals worth a total of $5.8bn 
have been launched. 

This wave of corporate 
merger and other activity is 
one factor behind the boom in 
short term business borrowing; 
including bank loans, which has 
halted, at least temporarily, the 
restructuring of corporate 
balance sheets. 

The banks, concerned about 
their heavy exposure to Latin 
American notions where they 
have over $S0bn outstanding, 
have been fjriMmg over them- 
selves to lend to US. industry 


but competition for a slice of 
the lending boom has forced 
margins down to rock bottom. 

Meanwhile the pace of deregu- 
laton within the financial 
services sector continues apace 
pullin g farther pressure on the 
hnnfcc* traditional !*»*« of busi- 
ness. Conglomerates Bke 
American Express axe con- 
tinuing to faefid a near type of 
flnanfarf services empire offer- 
ing a wide range of products to 
indivi d ual and um pot a to ctiente. 

Among the three major 
acqufcfcaons made by Amex in 
the pest 18 months the group 
recently bought Lehman 
Brothers, one of Wall Street's 
premier investment beaks which 
— tike other market players— 
discovered that dian g w fa the 
workings of the markets 
required a stronger capital base 
than its tndtiooti partnership 
structure could supply. 

The banks themselves, al- 
though Still 1 —nri wmg by 
xegutatory and legal co nst rai n ts, 
are also struggling to position 
themselves in toe fastchanging 
financial market place. They 
have wfaMwifat to nrih head- 
long into toe securities Indus- 
try buying discount brokerage 
firms. 


Like other participants in the 
U.S. financial services industry 
the banks have been probing for 
legal loopholes in existing legis- 
lation to allow them to offer a 
broader range of services on an 
expended geographic basis, In 
one of toe most recent 
gnrrempflix virtually every major 
U.S. bank has applied for per- 
mission to set up limited-service 
i^r^aumear banks nationwide. 

But the piecemeal erosion of 
regulatory and other distinctions 
between banking, insurance and 
the securities industry is caus- 
ing increasing alarm and con- 
cern »™<»ng some industry 
participants and the regulators. 

Indeed it is possible to detect 
a new enthusiasm for re- 
regulation — or at the least 
more controlled deregulation — 
particularly following some of 
the more spectacular failures in 
the U.S. financial services 
industry over the past 12 
months. 

Against this backdrop of 
opportunity and risk toe 
immediate per f or m ance of toe 
US. flwanefai.1 services sector 
and the iwh* will hfage 
upon what happens to the 
economy, interest rates and 
inflation over toe next year. Its 


attraction to foreign investors 
will also crucially depend upon 
toe dollar which is currently 
confounding all predictions and 
holding ait near record highs 
despite the yawning trade 
deficit 

Recently the Business Coun- 
cil, a group of chief ex ec u t i ves 
from America’s top oompames, 
predicted that the economy 
will grow at 5.6 per cent tola 
year and a further 3.1 per cent 
next year. They said inflation 
will rise only marghuDy but 
remained deeply split on the 
interest rate outlook with tome 
predicting a prime rate above 
15 per cent next year and others 
suggesting there would he o 
much mare modest half point 
rise from, toe prime's current 
12.5 per cent level. 

What no one can predict is 
how toe Fed will react to 
domestic economic press u res 
and another wove in the inter- 
national debt crista brought on 
by toe recent sharp increase to 
UJS. Interest rates. The final 
“ w€ld card ” in toe pack is that, 
anrtd all tote turmoil, it is a 
presidential election year— and 
toe markets have yet to faUy 
face up to that additional uncer- 
tainty. 


For The Third Year In A Row, The Business Climate 

Of One State Stands Above The Rest. 
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Inward investment 


Despite the strength of the dollar the inflow of funds is holding up well and in some areas is even increasing 

Activity subdued after 


SELECTION OF FOREIGN TAKEOVERS OF 


near-record year 


LAST YEAR saw a substantial 
increase in foreign investment 
in U.S. dollar denominated 
securities as non-U .S. Investors 
■watched Wall Street make its 
dramatic response to the 
recovery in the U.S. economy. 
But the increased investment 
was bv no means uniform, wuh 
Canada and the Latin American 
countries continuing to buy U.S. 
securities throughout the year 
but the European nations curb- 
ing their activities in the second 
half of the year when U.S. 
markets looked less sure of 
themselves. 

Net foreign investment rose 
by J9 per cent to 55.4bn, 
almost equalling the record 
total of $5.8bn in 1981. U.S. 
equity markets offered the best 
growth opportunities in the first 
half of the year, although these 
were reduced later when the 
London markets remained strong 
while New York was pre>: to 
renewed fears of domestic 
Inflation, and or>r the credit 
policies of the Federal Reserve, 

The second part of the year 
saw a continued increase in 
trading by overseas investors, 
although the reduction in net 
purchases by European 
countries indicates that they 
were swift to sense the malaise 
of U.S. markets which has pro- 
gressed into the first quarter of 
the current year. 

But within this general pat- 
tern, several significant charac- 
teristics can be discerned. A 
swing from net purchases of 
$37 lm to a net sale of $808ra 
by " other Asian countries " 
last year discloses the hand of 
the oil-producing countries of 
the Middle East, which sold 
U.S. equities as oil revenues 
declined and a need for further 
financing of their own develop- 
ing Infrastructures increased. 
These sales offset purchases of 
fl64m by the increasingly ner- 
vous inhabitants of Hong Kong 
and of S274m by Japanese in- 
investors. 

Latin American and Carib- 
bean investment in the U.S. 
gathered pace significantly, with 
the South American countries 
increasing net purchases from 
8317m to S530m. 

Gross transactions in the U.S. 
markets by European countries 
almost doubled last year to 
580.5m, but their net purchases 
moved up only from S2.5bn to 
$4bn. 

The reduction in buying on 
the part of the European nations 
was substantial. Net purchases 
fell from S3.5bn in the first half 


of the year to only $3 58m in 
the second half. The final quar- 
ter brought a net disinvestment 
of 5431m. . . ^ T . _ 

Disenchantment with the U.b. 
markets grew more marked as 
prime rates soared during 
August and the federal reserve 
showed concern over the strong 
upswing in the U.S. dollar. 
Foreign investors, like those in 
the U.S- enjoyed a few weeks of 
renewed confidence at the be- 
ginning of this year when it was 
believed that the U.S. economy 
had slowed down enough to per- 
mit a reduction in interest rates 
without intervention by the 
Federal Reserve. But current 
investment by foreigners in 
U.S. markets remains relatively 
subdued. 

German -investors were 
strongly attracted <to U.S. 
markets in 1983. This in part 
reflected the general considera- 


Foreign buying 
of U.S. securities 

TERRY BYLAND 


t±oos which, brought other 
investors into North American 
equity markets but was also a 
response -to the sluggishness of 
the German economy in ahe 
first half of the year. By She 
end of 1933, net purchases of 
U.S. equities by German 
investors stood at Sl.lbu, 
against only 5332m in the 
previous year, and shortly 
ahead, of the previous record 
total of 5900m in 198L 

The German investor was a 
little slower than other Euro- 
peans to reduce his buying of 
U.S. securities last year but the 
total was cut back sharply in 
the final quarter, when net 
purchases tumbled from $2 37m 
in the third quarter to only 
$56 m. 

The Swiss, long established 
investors in transatlantic 
markets, also moved heavily 
into U.S. equities, although by 
the end of the year, they were 
withdrawing into their own 
stock markets os both domestic 
currency and economic factors 
turned positive. 

Purchases of U.S. equities by 
Swiss investors reached A 
record $l-3bn in 1983, after 
recording a net disinvestment 
of 8579m in the previous year. 

The French made little 
change in their investment 
policies towards U.S. securities 


markets. Net sales of 5100m 
were made in 1983, after net 
sales of $143m in 1982, The 
relatively minor increase in sel- 
ling represented a response to 
the austerity programme intro- 
duced by the French Govern- 
ment In March last year. 

But the UK investors sharply 
reduced their net purchases of 
U.S. equities, in a significant 
change from the policies of 
the years since the abolition of 
exchange controls at the end of 
1979. Net purchases of $l.Sbn 
of Ufi. equities last year by 
British investors compared with 
$3.1bn In 1982 and $2-2bn in 
1981. 

Moreover, the UK investor 
was quick to cut back on U.S. 
purchases as Wall Street began 
to sour in the latter half of the 
vear. In fact, most of the British 
^iet purchase total was com- 
jmitted in the first quarter of 
the yc«r when 5L2bn was put 
into the markets. By the final 
quarter, the British were dis- 
an vesting by 562m for the three 
month period. 

The reasons behind the rapid 
cooling off in UK buying are 
manifold, ranging from the 
prospects perceived for the UK 
economy, to the performance of 
other foreign markets to the 
prospects for the U.S. dollar. 

In a review of UK pension 
investment overseas, Phillips 
Drew, tiie *UK brokerage house, 
estimates that the return on UK 
overseas equity investment, 
fairing into account changes in 
local currencies -against sterling 
and vice versa, and also income 
received on the investment, put 
tiie U.S. well below other major 
markets in 1983. Total return 
from the U.S. was 36.6 per cent, 
compared with 38.1 per cent 
from investment in Germany. 
41.4 per cent in Japan and a 
massive 73.7 per cent in Austra- 
lia. The period since the end- 
ing of exchange controls has 
seen the rate of return on UK 
investment in foreign markets 
moving ahead of chat of domes- 
tic markets, and changes in 
return are now more keenly 
watched by UK fund managers. 

Wall Street has given little 
encouragement to 10 reign in- 
vestors to resume their plunge 
into the U.S. In the first quarter 
of this year. With the down- 
turn In the dollar now pushed 
into the future once again, and 
domestic U.S. investors unsure 
which way to turn, foreign in- 
vestors are likely to remain 
cautious until the weather 
clears. - ■ - 


Target 

Harris Baneorp 
U.S. Industries 
Walter £. Heller & Co. 

Walter E. Heller Overseas Corp. 
Peoples Drag Stores Inc. 

BanraJ Tri State Corp- 
Somerset Importers of N.Y. 

Tom's Foods 

Coca Cola's Wine Spectrum 
Amdahl (49.5%) 

Martin Marietta's Cement Plants 

JHicrodot 

Houston Post 

Pi list on Petroleum 

First Maryland Bancorp 

Chicago Sun-Times 

Curtin Bfatheson Scientific 

Roberts Consolidated Industries 

Axnax Petroleum 

Albany International Inc 

Martin Marietta’s Sodyeco Division 

Dap Inc. 

American Banker, Bond Buyer 
First Los Angeles Bank 

Silvey Corp. 

Sun Resorts 


Bidder 

Bank of Montreal 
Hanson Trust 

Fuji Bank Ltd 
Imasco Ltd 
Mitsubishi Bank Ltd 
Distillers Company 
R own tree Macintosh, pic 
Seagram. Co. 

Fujitsu 

Blue Circle Industries 
Private Group 
Toronto Sun Publishing 
Ultramar, pic 
Allied Irish Bulks 

News Corporation 
Fisons 

Beecham Group pie 
Britoil 

Charterhouse Group 
Sandoz Ltd. 

Beecham Group pie 
International Thompson Org. 
Institute) Baneario San Paulo dl 
Torino 

Royal Insurance pic 
Southern Sun 


-S. COMPANIES, 

1983-1984 


Country 

Price (Sun) 

Date 

Canada 

544.2 

October 1983 

UK 

531.0 

may 1984 

Japan 

425.0 

April 1983 

Canada 

320.0 

February 1984 

Japan 

282.0 

August 1983 

UK 

250.0 

April 1934 

UK 

225.0 

April 1983 

Canada 

200.0 

September 1983 

Japan 

189.2 

March 1984 

UK 

150.0 

March 1983 

UK 

121.0 

January 1984 

Canada 

100.0 

October 1983 

UK 

100.0 

March 1983 

Ireland 

95.0 

November 1983 

Australia 

90.0 

November 1983 

UK 

85.0 

February 1984 

UK 

85.0 

March 1984 

UK 

82.0 

February 1984 

UK 

73.0 

February 198* 

Switzerland 

72.0 

January 1983 

UK 

7010 

January 1983 

Canada 

58.0 

February 1983 

Italy 

56.1 

January 1983 

UK 

50.7 

October 1983 

S. Africa 

50.0 

March 1983 


Compiled by RJvka Nacfaoma 


Even the bad times are good 


EVEN IN bad times the U.S. 
market has been a magnet for 
foreign corporate investment 
Last year was no exception — 
despite the relative strength of 
the dollar. 

Indeed foreign companies 
stepped up their manufacturing 
investment- in the U.S. in 2 983, 
although the number of out- 
right acquisitions actually 
declined. 

The increase in foreign manu- 
facturing investment last year 
— 280 reported investments 
compared to 271 in 1982 accord- 
ing to Conference Board 
figures — -reversed a recession- 
induced three year decline. 
While the increase was modest 
it breaks a steady slide begun 
after 1979 when foreign com- 
panies reported 431 new Invest- 
ments, the independent business 
information group noted. 

Mr David Bauer, manager of 
International Data Research for 
the board, added: “ The upward 
trend in foreign Investment is 
likely to continue throughout 
1984. The ongoing UJS. re- 
covery appears to be steadily 
whetting the appetites of 
foreign firms, many of whom 
Shelved investment plans during 
the 1981-82 recession.” 

The turnaround in 1983 was 
propelled by a sharp increase 
In new manufacturing plants, 
or “green fields” projects, by 
foreign based companies. A 
total of 145 new foreign Invest- 
ments last year involved the 
building or expansion of plants 
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MISSOURI. 

The Profit Center. 


I 


If you’re considering expansion or relocation in the I”’ 
US., you’ll profit from being right in the center, in I 
Missouri Because Missouri is more than just the | 
population center of the U.S., its also a major { 
transportation centre. | 

From highways to waterways, Missouri’s central | 
location can save you time and money. Missouri has | 
six interstate highways, 20 great railways,' two major I 
waterways, the Missouri and the Mississippi rivers and 
more than 250 air facilities. Our two international air- 
ports offer -flight service to Europe including a non- 
stop flight from Gatwick airport 
Missouri enjoys a superior quality of life at a 
surprisingly affordable cost Productivity is high and , 
taxes are low (48th in the nation). Join the growing list § 

of European companies that have made the move to 1 
Missouri. You’ll profit from being right ... in the center.. 3 

Missouri Is right.. .in fee center i 


Let Missouri show you why its The Profit 
Center. Complete this coupon and mall it 
to Peter Armstrong, State of Missouri 
international Business Office, Emanueh 
Leutze-Strasse 1, 4000 Dusseldorf 1 1, 
Federal Republic of Germany. Or call Peter 
Armstrong at (021 1 ) 59-20-25 or (021 1) 
59-20-26 or Telex 858-4645 JCMO-ti 


I NAME 

| TITLE.. 

! COMPANY... 


>t tet Mf »WM »*• l«f« Imam 


ADDRESS. 


PHONE 


tea 


in the U.S., up from 116 in 
1982. 

In contrast Conferenc» Board 
figures, and those of W. T. 
Grimm's research department, 
suggest the number of outright 
acquisitions fell for the second 
year running to the lowest level 
since the early 1970s. 

W. • T. Grimm blamed the 
downturn in foreign acquisition 


Foreign 

corporate 

investment 

PAUL TAYLOR 

activity on “the widespread 
recession experienced by 
foreign economies together 
with the persistent strength of 
the U.S. dollar." 

According to W. T. Grimm’s 
figures, foreign acquisitions fell 
to 125 compared to 154 in 1982 
and 234 in 1981. The figures 
would have been still lower but 
for the inclusion of foreign 
acquisitions of the oversea s 
based subsidiaries of U.S. com- 
panies which, for example, last 
year included the 52.4m pur- 
chase of GE^ Utah Inter- 
national unit by Australia’s 
Broken Hill Proprietary Com- 
pany. 

The implication therefore is 


that foreign based corporate 
investors have been concentrat- 
ing their Investments either on 
expanding existing facilities — 
or on buying less than 100 per 
cent stakes in existing U.S. 
companies — - as the recent rash 
of major joint ventures includ- 
ing Involving European and 
Japanese companies suggests. 

This "strategic positioning" 
extends all the way from 
Japanese investments in the 
U.S. steel and auto industries 
— like Nippon Kokan’s 50-50 
joint steel venture with 
National Steel and General 
Motors’ Fremont, California 
joint subcompact ear venture 
with Toyota Motor — to high- 
tech joint ventures such as 
Fujitsu’s minority stake in 
Amcahl Computers and L. M. 
Ericsson's development and 
marketing partnership with 
Honeywell. 

In some cases [these invest- 
ments gp ppoT - to be both an 
attempt Ro sake advantage of 
the huge TJ.b. domestic market 
and >a potential defence against 
protectionist measures. 

Within die manufacturing 
sector the UK continues to head 
the lost of direct foreign in- 
vestments an ithe followed 
by Japan. West Germany. 
Canada -and Switzerland. 

The manirianUirtng sectors 
which appear to be attracting 


most foreign interest are the 
chemicals, food processing, oil 
and gas and printing and 
publishing industries. This pat- 
tern appears to be continuing 
in 1984 and is highlighted by 
the continuing burst of activity 
by Canadian and Australian 
companies in the newspaper 
industry and Hanson Trust's 
bid for U.S. Industries. 

Outside the- manufacturing 
sector the dynamic financial 
services sector, is continuing to 
attract international buyers. As 
the Wall Street securities in- 
dustry becomes increasing 
“internationalised” with major 
investments by European com- 
panies like Paribas in A G 
Becker— the commercial bank- 
ing and finance industry Is 
again attracting the attention of 
foreign buyers, despite its 
problems. 

Last year saw Bank of 
Montreal bid 8544J2m for Harris 
Bancorp of Chicago, Fuji Bank 
outbid California's Security 
Pacific wtth a g425m offer for 
the commercial finance Oper- 
ations of Walter E Heller, 
Allied Irish Banks pay S95m 
for a Maryland banking group, 
Institutlo Baneario San Paoldi 
Trino of Italy pay $56.1m for a 
loss Angeles bank and Mitsu- 
bishi Bank outbid local com- 
petitors for California's Bancal 
Tri State. 


Confidence in commercial 
property rides high 


THE AMERICAN property 
investment market fa enjoying 
a period of strength and con- 
fidence which is creating tough 
competition and pushing down 
traditional returns on commer- 
cial property. 

The buoyant pattern has been 
spreading, despite the fact that 
the nationwide recovery in the 
direct property market has 
been far from uniform and that 
many centres still -appear weak. 

Indications of the continuing 
weakness were recently 
reflected dn the nationwide 
office vacancy index compiled 
by ColdweU Banker, the 
property brokers, which in 
Man* tills year rose to jutt 
over 13 per cent, nearly three 
times the level recorded two 
years ago. 

Despite continued healthy 
leasing levels in many 
cities continuing weaknesses 
have been created by 
the large supply of newly 
constructed and modernised 
space coming on stream. New 
space has repeatedly outpaced 
demand and a further wave of 
additional projects available in 
the next few months is likely 
to see overall vacancy rates rise 
still further. 

Even so, confidence in com- 
mercial property as an invest- 
ment medium is currently high 
and is firmly underlined by the 
volume of funds in search of 
suitable propositions. 

The U.S. institutions, which 
have traditionally kept exposure 
levels to property extremely low 
by European standards, are now 
building up this element of their 
investment portfolios — but they 
do not have the market to 
themselves. 

Syndicators, who have been 
principally responsible for the 
recent big increases In prime 
property prices, are this year 
likely to spend up to SlObn in 
the market, despite moves in 
Congress to clig their wings via 

tax legislation. 

The activities of some of the 
syndicators have created wide- 
spread concern and considerable 
criticism but the volume of 
funds at their disposal has 
proved to be immense and there 
is little doubt that however 
their activities are curtailed, 
they will remain a major force 
in the market place. 

In addition, the revitalised 
savings and loans associations 
are also looking to commercial 
property to provide a suitable 
investment platform and have 
been active participants In the 
market 

Nor can major private 
investors be ommltted from the 
equation. In the U.S. their 
influence Is much more substan- 
tial than in many other inter- 
national markets and some of 
the largest are quite capable of 


holding their heads up alongside 
the institutions. 

Whatever the type of investor, 
the object of interest is usually 
existing prime quality buildings 
in major centres. The inevitable 
result is sharply rising prices 
for a relatively scarce product, 
particularly in the case of top 
quality office accommodation 
and regional shopping centres. 

According to the National 
Council of Real Estate Invest- 
ment Fiduciaries, which com- 
piles performance information 
on a U.S. institutional portfolio 
worth $6bn, property showed 
an average annual return of 13.3 
per cent during 3983. 

The total consisted of 7.8 per 
cent income growth and 5.5 per 
cent capital growth. It brought 


Real estate 
market 

MICHAEL CASSELL 

the five-year average return in 
16 per cent Last year alone, 
retail showed an average return 
of 15.6 per cent offices showed 
12.2 per cent growth and 
Industrial property managed 33.7 
per cent. 

Such figures go a kmg way 
to explain the -attractions of 
American commercial property 
to overseas investors, who 
remain keen Co establish, a foot- 
hold despite the present 
strength of the dollar and the 
higher risks Involved in non- 
domestic investment They 
would do well ito remember, 
however, that landlord liabilities 
in the U.S. can look onerous 
when compared with the respon- 
sibilities traditionally accepted 
by owners in many other 
countries. 

In its latest report on the 
UB. investment market, Richard 
Elks says foreign investors 
appeared simply to have recon- 
ciled tbemseives to current 


exchange rates. It is also worth 
remembering that many are now 
in a position to purchase with 
dollars. 

Ellis goes on to say that 
yields in several key markets 
have experienced significant 
downward pressure as invest- 
ment i n t eres t remains high. 
Boston, for example, emerges as 
possibly the most sought-after 
location for Inv e s tment funds, 
although San Francisco remains 
very -popular with overseas 
buyers. 

Ellis reports expectations 
among investors that the 
Washington DC lettings market 
will revive by -the end of 3984 
and says that both U.S. and 
foreign funds are stepping up 
their activity in many of the 
key centres like New York, Los 
Angeles (particularly in the 
central business district) and 
Philadelphia. 

The Manhattan market is 
proving remarkably strong and 
the competition for prime pro- 
perty which does become avail- 
able is increasingly tough. Two 
factors have had a considerable 
effect on the local investment 
market 

The imposition by New York 
State of a 10 per cent capital 
gains tax has further reduced 
the incentive of property 
owners to sell, particularly as 
mortgage finance is readily 
available as on alternative. 
Secondly, the differential in pro- 
perty tax liabilities between 
those buildings that have 
recently been sold and those 
that have not continue to cause 
problems for the market. 

But despite such difficulties, 
demand for prime inves tm ents 
seems certain to remain at its 
current high level, particularly 
for outright purchases. With 
opportunities for new develop- 
ment becoming increasingly 
restricted, yields on existing 
prime Investments in Manhattan 
will conti nue to confront down- 
ward pressure. 


ABSORPTION 
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18 months 
of key 
financial 
events 


JANUARY 1983 
American Express acquired the 
non-U.S. international bank- 
ing business of Trade Devel- 
opment Bank Holdings for 
$250m. 

BankAmcrica was given permis- 
sion to buy Charles Schwab 

Corp discount brokerage firm. 

APRIL 1983 

Fuji Bank, of Tokyo, agreed to 
buy Waiter E. Heller's two 
commercial finance units for 
5425m. 

MAY 1983 

Trading was halted in the bonds 
of Washington Public Power 
Supply System IWPPS5). 

JUNE 1983 

Seafirst Bank received a $700m 
Joan from the Fed after 
several banks pulled out of a 
private lending arrangement 
which had been put together 
In January, to help the ailing 
Washington State Banking 
Group, later acquired by Bank 
of America for $2 50m. 

JULY 1983 

Washington Public Power 
Supply System defaulted on 
$2.25bn in bonds, the largest 
municipal default on record. 

AUGUST 1983 

Mitsubishi Bank of Tokyo, 
agreed to acquire Bancal Tri- 
State Corp, of Son Francesco, 
for 5282m. 

First Chicago Gorp agreed to 
acquire American National 
Gorp, Chicago's fifth largest 
bank, from Waiter E. Heller 
for S275m- 

SEPTEMBER 1983 

Baldwin- United Gorp filed for 
reorganisation under chapter 
11 of the U.S. bankruptcy 
code. 

RCA agreed to sell its CIT unit 
to Manufacturers Hanover 
Corp for S1.5bn. 

American Express, after a stop 
start love affair, acquired 
Alleghany Corps Investors 
Diversified Services (IDS) for 
5790m. 

A federal grand jury returned 
a 51-count indictment against 
Swiss - based commodities 
group. Marr Rich. 

October 1983 

Bank of Montreal agreed to buy 
Harris Bancorp, of Chicago, 
for 5546.6m. 



Vice-President Bosh: Us task 
force proposed radical re- 
forms of banking regulatory 
agencies 

A Presidential task force, 
headed by Vice - President 
George Bush, proposed a new, 
radical reform of the US. 
banking regulatory agencies. 

January 6 1984 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age reached a record high of 
1286.64. 

February 1984 

A New York state commission 
proposed that state-chartered 
banks should be allowed to 
buy insurance companies. 

March 1984 

The Fed approved an applica- 
tion by the U.S. Trust Com- 
pany of New York, to open a 
non-bank -in Florida, opening 
the way to a flood of similar 
applications by U.S. banks 
nationwide. 

April 1984 

Shear-sou / American Express 
agreed to acquire Lehman 
Brother for 5360m. 

Marsh McLennan announced it 
would -take a 590m extra- 
ordinary, after-tax charge in 
its first quarter as a result 
of unauthorised, government 
bond trading. 

May 1984 

Paribas to take complete control 
g? A. G. Becker, the New 
York Investment Bank, in 
which it already had a 55 per 
cent stake, 

Lion Capital Group, a govern- 
ment securities firm, filed for 
protection under Chapter 11 
of the U.S. bankruptcy code. 

The U.S. prime rate was raised 
to 12} per cent, the second 
Increase this year, the highest 
level since October 1982. 

Long bond prices tumbled, 
pushing the 30-year govern- 
ment securities yield to 13.64. 
the highest since August 1982. 

K Mart, -tiJe retail group, 
announced that CDs and 
money market funds wiH be 
offered, through some of its 
department stores. 

RTD Securities, a Government 
securities firm, filed for pro- 
Ject ion (foot creditors under 
cWpjtir 11 of the U.S. 
Bankruptcy code. 

Continental Illinois got a S7.5bn 
resale package and an 
effective £4bn Joan guarantee 
from the Federal Government 
and leading American banks. 
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U.S. FINANCE 3 


Inflation is under control and output is growing rapidly but the budget deficit is casting a long shadow over continued recovery 

Why Wall Street is ignoring successes of Reaganomics 


Economic trends 

STEWART BJEMMG 


TO Hr Donald Regan, the U.S. 
.Treasury Secretary, the 
economy is a pillar of stability 
imparting Its own. dynamism to 
the rest of the world. “The 
economy” he told Congress in 
February after the publication 
of the Reagan Administration's 
1985 Budget “ is poised for a 
long period expansion without 
a retain to high rates of 
inflation.” 

Just a few blocks away from 
the Treasury building in 
Washington, another institu- 
tion, the International Monetary 
Fund, an institution incidentally 
which knows that it depends 
rather heavily on the goodwill 
of the White House, paints a 
different picture of the UJS. 
economy. In its World 
Economic Outlook published 
last month the IMF writes: 
“The high interest rates and 
the associated strength of the 
dollar appear to constitute a 
potential threat to smooth and 
sustained global economic 
growth,** adding “ the single 
most beneficial change in the 
world economy in present 
circumstances would be a 
perception that the. -U.S. was 
taking action to contain and 
eventually reduce its under- 
lying budget deficit.” 


Recognition 


It Is partly the recognition 
that both views of the future 
cannot be correct, and the sus- 
picion that under the influence 
of electoral priorities the 
Reagan Administration's policy- 
makers have put their critical 
faculties into neutral, which 
helps to explain why Wall 
Street has chosen to ignore the 
successes of “Reagononucs,” the 
catchword used to encapsulate 
the Administration's economic 
programme, and to worry most 
about the risks that lie ahead. 

Some of those successes make 
impressive reading. Even so 
stem a critic as Mr Paul 
Volcker, the chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, has 
said that with the progress the 
U.S. has made in the past 
couple of years in reducing 
inflation end getting economic 
growth swinging into gear, it 
has indeed laid the foundations 
for a sustained economic ra- 


' covery ... if only policymakers 
can face ' up to and tackle 
"other hazards to our pros! 
perity ... the structural deficit 
to our Federal budget and the 
deficit in our external accounts.” 

But the Fed chairman has 
made it plain in both his words 
and in the actions the Central 
Bank has taken on monetary 
policy that it harbours pro- 
found doubts about the readi- 
ness to attack the hazards 
promptly. Mr Volcker took the 
opportunity presented by his 
testimony to Congress 'in Feb- 
ruary to paint a lurid picture 
of the risks ahead if the twin 
deficits are not reduced. 

He suggested, for example; 
that foreigners might tire of 
helping to finance the unprece- 
dented credit demands being 
generated in the economy by 
private and public borrowing, 
warning that “the stability of 
the dollar and our domestic 
fin a nc ial makets (could) become 
hostage to events abroad.” 
Other economists have echoed 
this fear that in order to main- 
tain the Inflow of foreign funds 
interest rates might have to 
push steadily higher and that 
if confidence in U.S. economic 
policy wanes there wtU he a 
growing risk that instead of 
sinking with dignity to a more 
reasonable level, the dollar 
could be caught up in the 
maelstrom of a currency crisis. 

With such a possibility being 
contemplated if steps are not 
taken to cat the . prospective 
8200bn budget deficits in the 
second half of the decade, and 
the huge trade deficit expected 
this year, ft is scarcely surpris- 
ing that the IMF is concerned 
that the U.S., instead of being 
a pillar of stability, could 
become again the world's 
biggest economic headache. 

The outlook must be all the 
more frustrasting to economic 
policymakers outside the White 
House and the Treasury in view 
of the opportunity which is in 
danger of being missed. 

Since the Fed stepped on the 
monetary accelerator in Septem- 
ber 1982 and added Us turbo 
charger to the fiscal stimulus of 
rising defence spending and 
supply side tax cuts, the U.S. 
economy has roared hade into 
life. In 1963 real economic 
growth hit 3 per cent, and this 
year with first-quarter real 
growth of &J3 per cent and the 
second quarter likely to come 
in around the S per cent mark, 
the consensus forecast is sug- 


gesting real GNP could rise by 
almost 6 per cent. 

No less impressive, inflation 

which Mt 13.5 per cent in 1980 
had stowed from a gaHop to a 
crawl by 1983 and is unlikely 
to rise much above 5 per cent 
this year. Meanwhile capi- 
tal spending has taken off and 
plant and equipment spending 
could rise by 14 >per cent in 
real terms in 1984. 

The U.S. Treasury’s argument 
that all this has helped to drag 
the world out of the economic 
doldrums contains more than a 
grain of truth. 

The U.S. has been sucking 
in foreign imports at an unpre- 
cedented rate and looks like 
running up a trade deficit in 
the $120im range this year, 
almost double the 1983 figure 
and a boon to foreign producers 
of consumer and capital goodr 
and raw materials. 


Is it just an unrelenting pessi- 
mism which is leading the 
developed and developing 
world outside the U.S. to treat 
Republican Americans bearing 
such gifts with so much sus- 
picion? Not entirely. Gifen both 
the size of the budget deficit 
and the inability to finance it 
and the private sector domesti- 
cally, the federal deficit is a 
monster which could all too 
quickly get out of control. 

The Congressional Budget 
Office has predicted that the 
deficit could rise to as much as 
$300bn in the next couple of 
years if a couple of things were 
to go wrong like, for example, 
the U.S: economy sliding into 
even a mild recession and in- 
terest rates stubbornly refusing 
to sink to levels which the 
Reagan Administration feels 
are justified. The budget cut- 
ting which should get done be- 


forehand Is of only symbolic 
value in 1985. 

Both the House and the 
Senate have now passed 1985 
budget proposals which wtH 
have to be reconciled in a con- 
ference of the two legislative 
bodies, 

■More important, however, is 
the fact that even if the pro- 
posed cumulative $142bn of 
deficit cuts over three years con- 
tained in the Senate version of 
the budget cutting programme 
were to he realised, it would 
stiH leave deficits on the 3200bn 
range at the end of the decade 
according to estimates made by 
the non partisan Congressional 
Budget Office. 

Moreover the cuts will not 
really begin to bite until 1986 
and 1987. In the meantime more 
steps wail be needed after the 
Presidential election to Novem- 
ber and it is too facile to 


assume that these will be easy 
to achieve. 


Standstill 


In the meantime credit de- 
mands from both the Govern- 
ment and the private sector 
(corporate and consumer) have 
already begun to clash, rather 
earlier than many economists 
anticipated. With the long term 
corporate bond market virtually 
at a stands til, new equity issues 
hit by the plunge in the stock 
market and corporate cash flow 
being overtaken by financing 
needs, interest rate pressures 
have built up in the financial 
markets. 

Since a year ago, when the 
Fed first began to “ lean against 
the wind” by cautiously tight- 
ening its monetary policy, the 


prime rate has risen from 10.50 
per cent to 12.50 per cent and 
30 year Treasury bonds have 
jumped from just under 10.75 
per cent to almost 13.50 per 
cent. 

The interest rates increases, 
and the conviction that the 
markets have been witnessing 
the beginning of the normal 
cyclical rise in interest rates 
which still has some way to go, 
have alerted the markets to the 
risks ahead. Nobody is quite 
sure just what level of interest 
rates or real interest rates will 
hit domestic economic activity 
or what level of rates will be 
needed to keep foreigners in- 
terested in investing in the U.S. 

What is not In doubt however 
is that the ominous international 
debt crisis Is becoming increas- 
ingly threatening as U.S. in- 
terest rates. 


The possibility of a sustained 
economic upswing which could 
last until late in the decade is 
still just about conceivable. At 
5 per cent, inflation is still mod- 
erate and bold action to improve 
the mix of fiscal and monetary 
policy could take the upward 
pressure off interest rates and 
□arrow the extraordinarily wide 
margin between the inflation 
rate and the level of interest 
rates. 

But so favourable a course of 
developments is looking less and 
less likely. The fragility of the 

financial markets, tile strength 
of the current upswing, the 
continuing fiscal stimulus and 
the domestic and international 
constraints on the Federal Re- 
serve Board's freedom of action 
are all pointing in the direction 
of yet another stop-go cycle for 
the U.S. economy. 


Continued strength causing nervousness 


The dollar 

STEWART FUMING 


FOR A FEW weeks at the 
beginning of the year it began 
to look as if one of the most 
remarkable financial phenomena 
of the post war era. the spec- 
tacular rise to the value of the 
dollar on the foreign exchanges 
since President Ronald Reagan 
took office, was about to be 
reversed. 

As the stock market plunged 
and the Reagan administration 
was farced to survey the rains 
of its foreign policy objectives 
in the Lebanon, the UR. cur- 
rency began to weaken amidst 
predictions from some of Mr 
Reagan’s advisers that we were 
witnessing the steady erosion of 
the value of the dollar which 
would begin to offset some of 
the distortions in the economy 
which the high flying currency 
was creating. A sharp rise to 
interest rates since January 
halted the slide which seemed 
♦a b<* "ettine underwsv. but it 
has left currency dealers and 
economists more concerned 
than they were about the 
potential instability of the 
doHar at a time when 
the U.S. is heading for another 
record current account deficit 
which could approach $80-$90bn 


this year. 

From Its lows in 1980, the 
dollar had risen on a trade 
weighted basis by some 60 per 
cent by January of this year. In 
real terms the increase is signi- 
ficantly less (about 44 per cent 
by the fourth quarter of 1983). 

Overvalued 

But even after allowing for the 
fact that It was starting from a 
particularly depressed level in 
the midst of America’s worst 
post war inflation, economists 
such as Mr G. Fred Bergsten of 
the Institute for International 
Economics in Washington have 
estimated that In historical 
terms the UR. currency is some 
25 per cent overvalued, an 
estimate widely shared amongst 
professional economists. 

Inftfiatiy at least the Reagan 
Admtotabmtiou’s reaction to the 

strength of the dollar was one 
of profound satisfaction. It was 
seen as yet another symbol of 
the improved standing of the 
U.5. in the world, both potitic- 
aHy and economically, which 
hod been a top priority. The 
strong rioRar also bad some 
important economic spin offs. 
Ait a .time when defeating in- 
flation -was a major goal of 
eco n o mic po&cy amkera, the 
rising dollar was making an 
inn wi Ha nf contribution to 


objective by reducing the costs 
of omponts end adding to the 
pressures for price restraint to 
the domestic markets. There 
was rather less concern about 
Itbe impact of tire dollar on US. 
trading partners and allies. 

Today, however, *t is possible 
to trace within the Reagan 
AKtantotsfaratLon a rather less 
seff-satisfled attitude towards 
the st r engt h of the currency. 

It should be no surprise, of 
course, that it is Mr Baldrige 
who is apparently most con- 
cerned about the strength of the 
dollar. For it is the Commerce 
Department, which through its 
role in administering the UR. 
trade laws; which is having to 
bear the brunt of one of the 
most serious problems which 
the strong dollar has helped to 
create for the U.&. namely the 
startling surge in imports and 
the nothing short of dramatic 
deterioration in the UJJ. trade 
balance. 

A decade ago the U.S. ran a 
small trade surplus* As recently 
as 1981, helped by its healthy 
net investment income position, 
the current account also showed 
a small surplus ($4Jttm). The 
trade deficit then on a C .J. F. 
basis was just under $40bn and 
was just over $42bn in 1982. 
Since then the trade account has 
collapsed. In 1983 the deficit hit 
$70bn. and it is projected to 


Dollar 



rise to around $120bn to 1684. 

The deterioration in the trade 
account can be traced back to 
several factors. An Important 
one has been the Third World 
debt crisis, particularly in 
(Latin America, which has hit 
U.S. exports to the region. The 
fact that the UR. has also 
emerged from recession much, 
earlier than its industrial 
trading partners and began to 
suck in imports from abroad 
much more quickly has also 
played an important role. But 
as Steven S. Roach, an econo- 
mist with the investment bank- 
ing firm of Morgan Stanley has 
written recently, “The major 
culprit behind the sharp surge 
in imports ... is the strength 


of the dollar in world currency 
markets." 

Domestically, the dollar's 
strength is having a number of 
worrying repercussions. The 
most obvious is that some UR. 
industries are finding that they 
are losing out to foreign <: n 
petition partly because of the 
price advantage the strong 
dollar offers. 

It is already apparent for 

example that to sprite of 
economic recovery and the 
sharp foU in unemployment, 
there has been no easing of 
protectionist pressures to the 
U.S. and the continued loss of 
market shares to imports is 
one reason for this. Perhaps, 
more ominous, is the danger 
that the strength of foreign 
competition could become a 
drag on the domestic economy. 
Hitherto this has not been a 
serious problem. The weakness 
of net exports previously has, 
according to some estimates, 
reduced U.S. gross national 
product by around one quarter 
over the past year. Given the 
strength of the upswing, how- 
ever, this has not mattered 
except to individual sectors and 
workers who have suffered as 
a result. But given the im- 
balance between monetary and 
fiscal policy, and the threat that 
interest rates probably kept up 


the pressure of credit demands, 
it may well be imports will con- 
tinue to flood in os the pace 
of economic growth eases and 
that high, tech sectors of the 
economy, not just declining 
“smokestack” industries, will 
begin to worry more about the 
strength of foreign competition. 

The inherent instability of 
the current situation is under- 
lined by the risks on the other 
side. Were the dollar to col- 
lapse as a result of an emerging 
lack of confidence to U.S. 
economic policy— a not alto- 
gether unreasonable assumption 
given the far from encouraging 
prospects for next year’s efforts 
to cut the federal budget deficit 
— the UR. might find itself to 
the vicious circle of a plunging 
currency adding simultaneously 
to both the costs of imports and! 
therefore the size of the trade 
deficit, and to domestic infla- 
tionary pressures. Increasingly, 
therefore, the argument Is 
being made that far from being 
a symbol of 4fae recovery in the 
international stature of the 
U.S. under President Ronald 
Reagan, the strength of the 
dollar contains the elements of 
an economic policy denoument 
which could present UJS. 
economic policymakers with 
some unwelcome challenges 
before too long. 






If s electronic reporting of anticipated and collected i n come and redemptions. 
Income redemptions are credited on the payable date. But more important. 

Manufacturers Hanover provides 5-day forecasts of anticipated dividends, 
interest and maturities. 


If s providing information as you need it. Our on-line reporting system provides 
transaction status, asset positions, lending activity and history on past 
transactions. And you can get added personal attention from our representatives 
on-the-spot in London. 


FINANCIAL 

SOURCE' 

It’s Manufacturers Hanover, the bank 
for total securities services. 

Quality. Loyalty. Consistency. These three attributes make 
Manufacturers Hanover a dedicated banking partner. 

We are committed to providing you with high quality 
securities services and products for securities reporting, 
processing and settlement. 

Eq ually im portant is the way we provide these services. 

We strive, always, for a consistency that you can count on. 
And a loyalty that you will find exceedingly difficult to match. 

MANUFACTURERS HANOVER 

The finan cial source. Worldwide. 

v _ BteffauixterK 270 Park Atcbih, New York. New York 10017. USA 
___ nraitrlu; W HwZ Vire or Charles C. Stfep, VJoe President Banking 

Xa London contact Dougta W- ^ StaMt ECBP ^ London • TbL M-eOWaM • 3UMC 88® 371 




Vs te rrain i »i-b |tB|> d c ommimicatfans for instruction entry. 
The direct link between Manufacturers Hanover and its 
safekeeping customers ensures timely, secure and 
economical communications for all securities. Including 
receipts confirmations and direct affirmations. 


Haaiduturnv How* Gompnay* Member FDJC 


If s adding to your bottom line through our Securities 
Lending Program. Our risk-free securities lending program 
helps you generate additional income on your assets, 
making them work harder for you. 
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Navigator 


T he merchants who pioneered trade 
routes to the East faced many 


JL routes to the East faced many 
unknowns. Today, successful navigation, 
in Asian waters still demands patience, 
skill and local knowledge. 

HongkongBank has acquired such 
expertise through more than a century of 
service to the development of Asian 
trade and commerce. 

This expertise has also provided the 
momentum for the Bank’s expansion 
Into one of the world’s largest 


international Hanking groups, with more 
than 1,000 offices in 55 countries. 

Such capability allows 
HongkongBank to respond to your 
banking needs quickly and effectively, 
in Asia and around the world. 

HongkongBank will give you access 
to a range of financial services which will 
help you chart a continuous course to 
success. 

Write to us now at our London 
Office, 99 Bishopsgate, London EC2P 
2 LA, or contact us at any of our offices 
in Birmingham, Edinburgh, Leeds or 
Manchester. 
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HongkongBank 


The Hougbng and Shanghai Bnldgg Cwpnafim 


Marine MMbnd Bank • Hongkong Bask at 
. Jbt British Bank of the MMdfe-East 

Hang Seng Baak Limited -Wedley limited 

~W»nfley Landau Limited 


Fast decisions. Worldwide. 


CONSOLIDATED ASSETS AT 31 DECEMBER 1983 EXCEED US$60 BILLION. 
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The American Industrial 
RevdutionbeganinRhodelsland 





In 1 79 J, Samuel Slater started 
the American Industrial Re\ o* 
lution with the first mini pro- 
duction textile mill in the U.S. 
It ran on *aur power. 


Revolution! 

We've started one in Rhode Island. 

It includes industries from all along the 
cutting edge of technological change. 

Like robotics, thin film technology, voice 
activated computers, underwater electronics 
■•Y l and advanced medi- 
cal diagnostic 
*} JBSWfjfiSbL products. 
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One reason these businesses qje sprout- 
ing here is because of the strops link between 
university related research and industiV. 

Another is because we’re doing our best 
to help them grow. With an innovative pro- 
gram of outstanding assistance grants, expan- 
sion incentives and a customized training 
program second to none. 

If you’re looking for ahealthy place to do 
business, we urge yofi to get in touch. 

Because the simple fact is we're ready to 
do what it takes to help the right kind of 
businesses take root here. 
i^Fbr information call or telex: USA, 
Norton L. Berman, Director of 
EoonomicDevelopmenUel. 

401-277-2601.1x6814132; 

^3 >V. BBk London.Michael Roosen, 
tel. 44-1-248 8994. tx 
iS ''vfflk 887791; Antwerp. 


This year. an economic recoin- \ 
lion has started in Rhode * 

Island. It's fueled by brain 
JHJhyt. 
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Frank Roo vers, 

. tel. 32-3-2336021, 
k tx 31622 
WL Att.R.I. 
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Confidence in the U.S. financial system has been shaken suddenly 
just as the pace of deregulation has begun to accelerate. Here and on page s 5 and 6 

an examination of the developments 


Problems over free What the 


market economics 


FDIC 


pi 


THURSDAY, May 17, 1984, will 
he remembered for a very long 
time in the U.S. financial com- 
munity. It was the day that the 
U.S. Government mounted its 
biggest ever rescue effort to stop 
the 1 1111 on the Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company, the biggest bank in 
Chicago and the eighth biggest 
bank in the U.S. 

In terms of actual money put 
up by the Government the 
sums at first sight do not seem 
all that large. The Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation 
is injecting $1.5bn of capital 
into Continental, and the com- 
mercial banks, which are also 
providing a $5.5bn standby 
facility, are putting up another 
$500m. The capital injection 
roughly doubles Continental's 
capital. . . 

Much more important, the 
U.S. authorities have given an 
open ended guarantee of 
Continental's deposits until a 
permanent solution to its prob- 
lems is found. Although the 
UlS. bank regulators would 
probably disagree, this means 
that Continental Illinois, in the 
eyes of most bankers, has been 
given a ?41bn government 
guarantee. 

The fart that the U.S. govern- 
ment (had to swallow Its public 
adherence to free market 
economics, and take such drastic 
measures to stem the run on 
Continental Illinois underlines 
the seriousness of the situation 
it faced in mid May. For a few 
days there was a very real 
danger that the major crisis of 
confidence surrounding Con- 
tinental Illinois, Chicago’s 
oldest and proudest bank, would 
spill over to the rest of the 
U.S. banking community and 
endanger world confidence in 
the international banking 
system. 

Life will never be quite the 
same, again. It will be some 
time before the implications, of 
the rescue of Continental 
Illinois are fully analysed, but 
already bankers believe that the 
U-S. Government has Indicated, 
by its action, that it is prepared 
to stand behind the top ten 
banks in the U.S., if. they show 
any signs of collapsing. If this 
is the case, bankers believe that 
the UJS. bank regulators will 
make . them pay for that;. 

Pr UJS? 8 1iaBk regulators have 
always insisted that banks 
should be allowed to fail. But 
they have been very reluctant 
to allow depositors of even the 
smallest banks to lose any 
money because of their fears 
such action would have on con- 
fidence in the banking system, 
generally. _ . . 

When Penn Square Bank of 
Oklahoma City failed in July 
1982, following overaggressive 
lending to the UJS. energy 
industry, holders of some $190m 
of deposits were allowed to lose 
some of their money. However, 
U.S. bank regulators came 
under criticism because of the 
damage this did to confidence 
in other small U.S. banks. 
Although, the federal deposit 
In surance corporation only 
insures U.S. bank deposits up to 


examination of the annual 
reports of the major players. 

True, Continental Illinois was 
an extreme case. It was far 
more dependent on purchased 
money than most other U.S. 
banks and did not have a com- 
fortable cushion of retail 
deposits to fall back on when 
confidence faltered.. However, 
its capital ratios were on a par 
with its rivals, its problems 
were well known and its 
management was relatively well 
regarded. Yet in the space of 
.a fortnight last month it 
suffered a dramatic loss of con 
fidence, based on unfounded 
rumours, with the result that its 
future as an indpendent bank 
is in very real doubt. 

David Wyss, chief financial 
economist at Data Resources, 
believes that there are “ more 


Domestic banks 


WILLIAM HALL 


Continentals waiting in the 
wings " to unnerve the U.S. 
banking system.” Loan losses 
have become a -severe problem 
for many banks, and with te 
cost of funds rising sharply and 
cash flow being squeezed, it 
will be difficult for institutions 
to withstand the losses.” he 
says. 

The Federal Deposit- Insur- 
ance Corporation has just 
finished analysing the earnings 
of the 14,000 plus U.S. banks. 
Its figures show that income 
before securities transactions 
feu by 3.3 per cent In 1083 to 
S15bn while total assets rose 
6.7 per cent to $2341.Sbn. Net 
loan losses rose by 27.5 per cent 
to $8.4bn and non-performing 
loans rose 12 per cent to 
S37.5bn. Despite the poor earn- 
ings performance, however, 
UJ5. banks were able to boost 
their capital by about 9 per cent 
to S140.6bn. 

At the individual bank level, 
performance, not unexpectedly, 
varies greatly. On a general 
basis, the regional UJS. banks 
have performed the best in 
terms of profit growth and asset 
growth. Banks from the fast 
growing suothem U-S. states 
stand out in this respect 

Salomon Brothers ln a recent 
review of U.S. bank performance 
in 1984 Identifies the top five 
U.S. banks in terms of perform- 
ance as the North Carolina-based 
"Wachovia Corporation, Barnett 
Banks and Sun Banks from 
Florida, the Pittsburgh -based 
PNC Financial Corporation and 
the Georgia-based First Atlanta. 


Like any such ranking of per- 
formance, Salomon Brothers 
listings are subjective but they 
are based on an analysis of 
several factors including earn- 
ings growth, asset returns, 
return on equity, credit quality 
and capital adequacy. Signi- 
ficantly, a " blue chip " banking 
group, like J. P. Morgan, rank 
only ranks half way up the table 
of 35 U.S. banks analysed by 
Salomon Brothers, and with the 
exception of Bankers Trust and 
Bank of Boston, most of the big 
U.S. money centre banks are to 
be found in the bottom third 
of the Salomon brothers* per- 
formance tables. 

Although the major money 
centre banks boosted their capi- 
tal generally. Salomon Brothers. 
Notes that many of these institu- 
tions suffered in profitability, 
asset quality and liquidity. 

•• The stock market's scepticism 
about the money centre banks is 
reflected in market capitalisa- 
tions which are noticeably lower 
than underlying shareholders 
funds. Continental Illinois is the 
most extreme example having a 
stock market value of under 
S500tn even though its stated 
shareholder funds are close to 
52 bn. 

A good Indicator of how well 
U.S. banks have been doing over , 
the longer term is the growth 1 
in the dividend payouts. Citi- 
corp and J. P. Morgan, widely 
regarded as the leaders amongst 
the money centre banks, have 
increased their dividends by an 
average 10 per cent a year 
between 1079 and 1983 accord- 
ing to the Salomon figures. 

Aside from Continental 
Illinois, which has taken the 
virtually unheard of step of 
pass&ng its dividend, Crocker 
National and Interfirst, which 
both rank among the top 20 
U_S banks, have cut their divi- 
dends recently in response to 
worse than expected problems 
In their real estate and energy 
lending portfolios, respectively. 
Meanwhile, Seafirst, the 29th 
biggest bank in the U.S. was 
rescued by Bank of America in 
April 1983 after it ran into 
problems In energy lending. 

The recession in the U.S. oil 
industry has proved to be more 
severe than many had antici- 
pated and it has had a serious 
impact 00 the loan, portfolios of 
several traditional energy 
lenders. Indeed, it is significant 
that -the problems facing Con- 
tinental Illinois, Seafirst. Inter- 
first and the First National 
Bank of Midland, one of the 
biggest energy lenders in Texas, 
are all related to over- 
ambitious energy lending. 


said 


The following is the text of 
fhe announcement by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration regarding the financial 
aid arranged for the Continental 
Illinois fictional Bank and 
Trust Company: 


The Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Office 
of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, together with a group of 
leading banks, have assembled 
a comprehensive financial assist- 
ance programme for the Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company. The pro- 
gramme will provide assurance 
of the capital resources, the 
liquidity and the time needed 
to resolve in an orderly and 
permanent way the bank's 
problems. 


Under the programme, the 
FDIC. together with a group of 
commercial banks, will provide 
a total of $2bn. in capital to the 
bank in the form of sub- 
ordinated notes. This capital 
will be available for the period 
necessary to enhance the bank's 
permanent capital, by merger or 
otherwise. The subordinated 
notes bear interest at a rate 
equal to the one-year Treasury 
bill rate plus 100 basis points. 
The FDIC board of directors 
voted to grant assistance pur- 
suant to Section 13(c)(2) of the 
FDI Act. 
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a ceiling of *100,000 per person, 
Jt effectively Is insuring all UB. 
bank deposits. 

While the reverberations of 
the Continental Illinois affair 
will be felt for some time in 
the U.S. banking community, it 
serves to underline that the U.S. 
banking system is in a more 
fragile state than might be 
imagined from a cursory 
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In view of all the circum- 
stances surrounding Continental 
Illinois Bank, the FDIC provides 
assurance that, in any arrange- 
ments that may be necessary to 
achieve a permanent solution, 
all depositors and other general 
creditors of the bank will be 
fully protected and service to 
die bank's customers will not be 
interrupted. 

To further augment the finan- 
cial resources available to Con- 
tinental Illinois Bank, a group 
of 24 major U.S. banks has 
agreed to provide over SSfibo 
tn funding on an unsecured 
basis throughout the period 
' during which a permanent solu- 
tion is developed. This^ agree- 
ment was arranged between the 
; Continental Illinois Bank and 
i the group of commercial banks, 
j for which the Morgan Guaranty 
I Trust Company of New York is 
agent 

The financial assistance pro- 
gramme is designed to. enable 
the Continental Illinois Bank hi 
resume normal patterns of fund- 
ing in the market to meet its 
liquidity requirements and to 
operate normally in other 
respects. As a part; of the over- 
all programme, and in accord- 
ance with customary arrange 
men is, the Federal Reserve is 
prepared to meet any extra- 
ordinary liquidity requirements 
of the Continental Illinois Bank 
during this period. 

The office of the Com ptrol ler 
of the Currency— atho primary 
supervisor for the Continental 
Illinois Bank — has worked 
closely with the FDIC and th e 
Federal Reserve in connection 
with 1 -the structuring of this 
programme. In the Comp- 
troller’s opinion the bank’s diffi- 
culties will be resolved to sn 
orderly way with the capital and 
liquidity support provided 
this programme. 


Awesome potential muscle 


The non-banks 


WILLIAM HALL 


“CAN YOU imagine the airline 
industry talking about non- 
airline airlines, or truckers 
talking about non-truck truck- 
ing." mused ' Tom Williams, 
chairman of First Atlanta Cor- 
poration recently. as he 
pondered the explosion in 
applications to set up *'nonr 
bank banks’" in the U.S. 
financial services industry. 

To bankers like Tom 
Williams, the rush to establish 
the so-called "non-bank banks” 
is the ultimate craziness in the 
regulatory environment in 
which they operate. But it is 
something they cannot afford 
to ignore if they want to com- 
pete with the new competitors 
in their traditional market- 
place. 

.. Since - the - U.S. Federal 
Reserve gave U.S. Trust, a 
small New York bank, permis- 
sion to’ establish a limited 
purpose "non-bank bank" in 
Florida offering checking 
accounts and consumer loans, 
in March, the U.S. banking 
regulators have been swamped 
with applications for similar 
licences. The landmark decision 
effectively opens the door to 
banks which want to operate in 
more than one Slate, which 
until now has been the biggest 
constraint on the geographic 
expansion of their business. 
The U.S. Comptroller of the 
Currency who shares responsi- 


bility for regulating U.S. banks 
with the Fed, says that under 
present law, "non-bank banks” 
are definitely legal. He has 
imposed a moratorium on 
applications, but has stressed 
that it is temporary and unless 
there is any change in the U.S. 
banking laws will give appli- 
cants the "go-aheacL” Mean- 
while, the Fed, while concerned 
about the precedent its decision 
on UB. Trust had set said It 
bad no choice but to approve 
the application since the "non- 
bank” was not going to make 
commercial loans. 

The decision has focused 
attention once again on the 
age-old question of what is a 
bank. Dee Hock, the president 
of Visa, the international pay- 
ments system owned by banks 
around the world, says that 

money today is merely guaran- 
teed alpha/nuraeric data 
recorded on metal or -paper," 
and as far as he is concerned 
“a bank is any institution for 
thet custody, loan, exchange or 
issue of guaranteed electronic 
alpba/numeric data.” 

Based on this definition, the 
number -of - institutions which 
■ could, be regarded- as banks is 
a lot wider than people tradi- 
tionally think. Dee Hock, who 
is something of a befe noire in 
the hanking world, says that 
the two key questions are: 
First, which institutions will 
have the resources to provide 
acceptable guarantees,- together 
wjth the marketing ability to 
persuade' customers to custom- 
's rily' use and rely upon elec- 
tronic' data; and. second, which 
' institutions will best be able to 


record, transport, exchange and 
settle electronic value? 

Dee Hock is in no doubt who 
are the banks' biggest competi- 
tors. In a recent speech to a 
conference on telecommunica- 
tions and financial networks 
organised by the American 
Bankers' Association. Hock 
notes that the combined net 
worth of the four biggest U.S. 
bankholding companies is 
$l<L2bn, while Sears Roebuck, 
Penneys, Amex and Merrill 
have $16.5bn. 

Although many of these 
" non-banks ” are still only 
nibbling at the edges of the 
banks' traditional domain, their 
seriousness in. becoming major 
players in the financial services 
industry should not be under- 
stated. Sears Roebuck, Ameri- 
can Express and Prudential 
Insurance, last year spent a 
combined 5100m on advertising 
their financial services. This 
compares with $11.2m of adver- 
tising. by Citicorp, which is 
often regarded as the most 
aggressive and Innovative of the 
big banks in the financial ser- 
vices area. 

■It is .against this-back ground 
that the banks’ interest in set- 
ting. tin “ non-banks "-should be. 
viewed. ' "Hie Fed’s decision on 
U.S. Trust was made bacuse the 
bank holding company Act de- 
fines a bank as “ An Institution 
that both accepts demand de- 
posits and envaces in the busi- 
ness of making commercial 
loans." ••U.S. Trust hot round 
the rules because it did not 
intend to make commercial 
loans through its new Florida 
nncr.ilion. Once' it had spotted 
the loophole the other banks 


jumped In and virtually every 
major U.S. bank has now asked 
for permission to open so-called 
" non-bank banks ” or consumer 
banks, across the U.S. 

The U.S. bank regulators have 
been concerned for some time 
about the continued acquisition 
of " non-bank banks " by 
securities companies, insurance 
companies and other non-bank- 
ing organisations. The Fed has 
said that these moves " Present 
the potential for a significant, 
haphazard, and possibly dan- 
gerous alteration of the 
banking structure without 
Congressional action on. the 
underlying policy issues." 

The regulators are concerned 
that the exploitation of these 
loopholes could defeat official 
policies on commingling of 
banking and commerce, conflicts 
of interest concentration erf 
resources and excessive risk, to 
say. nothing of its impact on the 
limits on interestate banking. 

It is clear that by their recent 

actions in giving preliminary 
approval to banks setting up 
"non-bank bonks." the regula- 
tors are preparing themselves 
for a showdown with, the U.S. 
'Congress which has failed to 

come up with a comprehensive 

piece of banking legislation. 

C."T6dd Conover, the Comp- 
troller of the ‘Currency, said 
recently, when announcing a 
temporary moratorium on *' non- 
bank banks" that “the need 
for legislation on the issue is 
critical." He says he will lift 
the •raoralon'iun laier ’ihis year 
evxen if there is no Con- 
gressional action on the issue. 
His statement is dearly de- 
signed to put pressure on Con- 
gress to acL 
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Moves to restructure agencies 


Regulators 

WM. TAYLOR 


IF IS a testing time for the 
regulators of financial services 
in the UB. and particularly for 
banking regulators — as events 
at Continental Illino is in recent 
weeks have all too dramatically 
shown. 

Three of the ' regulatory 
agencies — the Office of the 
Comptroller of the Cur renc y, 
the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation (FDIC), and the 
Federal Reserve Board itself — 
played a crucial role in putting 
together the - $73bn rescue 
package for Continental. The 
regulators themselves called 
the package “historic" and 
“ unprecedented." 

"When. the dust has settled the 
regulators may be found to 
have raised issues that go far 
beyond one major banks' prob- 
lems. Six days before Con- 
tinental’s Federally-backed 
rescue package was announced 
the FDIC had allowed four much 
snaller banks to fail, brin ging 
the total so far this year to 32. 

In Continental’s case the 
Federal regulators revealed, 
perhaps for the first time, what 
many had long suspected— 
namely, that the regulators 
could not afford to let the 
eighth largest bank in the UB. 
fail without risking the threat 
of an even more serious crisis 
of confidence in the whole U.S. 
— and potentially worldwide— 
banking and financial system. 

Many market observers be- 
llve that by guaranteeing all 
deposits at Continental — includ- 
ing those over $100,000 not nor- 
mally covered by insurance — 
the Federal regulators have set 
an important precedent. They 
may also have redefined the 
extent of their own powers and 
effectively established a tiering 
system of federal protection for 
depositors. 

As Mr Ferdinand St Germain, 
the UB. House Banking Com- 
mittee chairman, pointedly 
complained after the Conti- 
nental rescue package was 
announced, smaller banks and 
their depositors have not re- 
ceived the same treatment. 

In fact, while Continental’s 
liquidity crisis was by far the 
most spectacular issue bank 
regulators have had to face up 
to recently there are many 
other challenges— some of a 
fundamental nature— confront- 
ing the half-dozen regulatory 
agencies responsible for over- 


Policing and guiding the 
participants in the UB. banking 
industry. These challenges fall 
into three broad anas. 

First, the Federal agencies 
and regulatory bodies are 
desperately trying to keep pace 
with rapid changes brought 
about by deregul ation within 
the industry itself. 

These are market-driven 
changes which frequently 
attempt to exploit loopholes in 
jurisdictional responsibility or 
hk the underlying banking. 
securities and other fiiwwefcn 
lavrs of the U-S. As a conse- 
quence the regulators are spear- 
heading a push to persuade 
Congress to redefine the very 
definitions of players in the 
industry and geographical and 
product boundaries of the 
industry itself. 


Square Bank— the Oklahoma 
City energy bank which col- 
lapsed in 1982 and sent * shock 
wave through the UB banking 
industry. 

Earlier, Mr St Germain, who 
chaired the House Committee's 
investigation of the collapse, 
had described a private written 
agreement under which the 
Comptroller's staff reprimanded 
Pena Square’s management as 
having “ all the sting of flogging 
with a wet sooffle." Subse- 
quently the Comptroller’s office 
has set up a new division to 
monitor more closely potential 
loan trouble areas like energy. 

In a separate, and much 
stronger report ‘ the House 
Operations Committee assailed 
the FDIC for “ extreme regula- 
tory neglect ” because it failed 
to take stiff er action against 
senior bank officers, ahead of the 


The perception that the framework needs 
simplifying and streamlining has led, 
most importantly, to a major and 
potentially far - reaching blueprint 
prepared by a Presidential task-force . . . 


Thus while Congress is still 
considering various Bills which 
would more clearly define what 
a bank is, where it can. operate 
and what services it can pro- 
vide. the regulators, led in this 
instance by the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Office of the 
Comptroller, have demanded 
urgent action to close loopholes 
in existing banking legislation 
which have allowed almost 
every major bank in the UB to 
propose setting up limited 
service " non-banks " nation- 
wide. 

Without such Congressional 
action the Comptroller of the 
Currency, Mr Todd Conover, 
warned last month tiiat he will 
have little choice but to approve 
the applications which in them- 
selves would knock a yawning 
gap in interstate banking 
restrictions. 

Secondly, the agencies them- 
selves face criticism from within 
Congress and outride— either 
for being overzeahms or con- 
versely lax in their duties when 
problems arise. 

In two separate reports 
issued last year the regulators 
were severely criticised over 
their handling of two major UB 
bank failures. In October a 
Treasury Department report 
criticised the Comptroller’s staff 
for having neglected to analyse 
adequately the deteriorating 
financial condition of Penn 


collapse early last year of the 
Butcher Brothers* banks in 
Tennessee. The FDIC has 
strongly rejected the criticism. 

Nevertheless, the regulator 
agencies have been beefing up 
their operations and imposing 
new rules on the industry. 

For example, in March the 
FDIC and the Federal Home 
Loan Board approved new rules 
which, from October l, will cut 
off federal insurance on all but 
the first $100,000 funnelled to a 
financial institution by an indi- 
vidual money broker. The rul- 
ing, which follows mounting 
concent about the role of “ hot 
money " in the collapse of 
several U.S. banking groups, 
has met with fierce opposition 
from the brokers themselves. 
Merrfl lynch, the major Wall 
Street firm, denounced the de- 
cision as “a stark case of the 
regulators out of control.* 

Of perhaps even greater sig- 
nificance tiie Federal Reserve 
Board, responding to concern in 
Congress and elsewhere about 
the vulnerability of UB. banka 
to a further deterioration in the 
liquidity position of LDC bor- 
rowers, has actively drawn 
attention to a requirement Im- 
posing a minimum of 5 per cent 
primary capital ratio at the 
major UB international backs. 

But in other actions the regu- 
lators appear to have been at 
pains not to force the major 


International banks to be over- 
aggressive in writing down LDC 
loans. For example, at the end 
of last year they allowed 
national banks to extend the 
period before non-performing 
loans have to be placed on a 
non -accrual basis from 60 to 90 
days. 

The third major area of chal- 
lenge to the regulators is the 
proposed chapse in the regula- 
tory framework itself to 
eBminate duplicatio n and dual 
responsibilities — and perhaps 
one of the more embarrassing 
public disagreements among the 
regulators over such issues as 
interstate banking: 

The perception that the frame- 
work needs simplifying and 
streamliining has led, most im- 
portantly, to a maflar and poten- 
tially far-reaching blue-print 
prepared by a Presidential task- 
force led by Vice-President Hr 
George Bush. 

The Bush report, which 
emerged early this year follow- 
ing months of back-room wrang- 
ling among the regulators and 
was generally seen as a victory 
for Mr Paul Voicker. the Fed’s 
chairman, who had energetic- 
ally opposed changes limiting 
the Fed’s supervisory powers, 
recommends a series of major 
changes. Among them are the 
following: 

• A new Federal banking 
agency would be formed to take 
over the regulation of Federally 
chartered hanks and the posi- 
tion of the Comptroller of the 
Currency would be eliminated. 
The new agency would also 
regulate the parent holding com- 
panies of all hot the 50 largest 
banks, which would continue to 
be regulated by the Fed. 

• The new agency would have 
the power to draw up a list of 
4 ‘ permissible activities " for 
bank bolding companies but the 
Fed would have a limited veto. 

• The Fed would take over all 
the FDIC’s current regulatory 
authority over state chartered 
banks. The FDIC would, how- 
ever, be given expanded powers 
to deny i nsuran ce , set insurance 
premiums based on the riski- 
ness of a' bank's activities and 
examine troubled banks work- 
ing alongside the bank’s pri- 
mary regulator. _ 

The task-force’s - proposals, 
like' other moves aimed at 
bringing the 50yea]Sold banking 
and securities industry -laws 
into step with the marketplace, 
are currently under discussion 
iti Congress. As It Is election 
year, however, same industry 
observers fear that progress 
may be slow. 


S and Ls adjust to 
new environment 


Mr Cb-friia H/ttisp, 

Financial Corporation <n 
America: in eight years he 
has transformed the FCA from 
a very small Californian 
savings institution! into the 
biggest savings and loan in 
the UB. 


THE THRIFT 
INSTITUTIONS* 



Net income 

Net worth 
asa % 


(Sbn) 

of assets 

1975 

1.4 

530 

1976 

23 

538 

1977 

3 3 

5.45 

1978 

3.9 

531 

1979 

3.6 

538 

1980 

0B 

535 

1981 

(4.6) 

433 

1982 

(43) 

3.69 

1983 

2.0 

4.02 


• Savings and loans associations 
Insured by the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion (FSLIC) 


THE TOP TEN SAYIN6S 


AND LOANS 

Asads ($ba) 

American S and L 213 

Home S and L 19.7 

Great Western 17.1 

California Fed. 14.1 

Glendale Fed. 9.7 

First Nationwide 8.4 

World S and L SB 

First Fed. Michigan 8.0 

Empire of America 7.0 

Ctty Federal 6.7 


Source: UB. league of savings 
institutions. 


Thrift industry 

WILLIAM HALL 


THE U.S. savings and loan in- 
dustry is gradually emerging 
from its financial crisis of 1981- 
1982 but many institutions are 
still not making money and the 
latest rise in interest rates has 
dealt a heavy blow to their re- 
covery prospects. 

America's 3,500 Savings and 
Loans fS and Ls), which are 
primarily institutions which col- 
lect savings deposits and use 
them to finance the UB. hous- 
ing industry, are still struggling 
to find a long-term role in the 
newly deregulated marketplace 
which they operate and U.S. 
banking regulators are con- 
cerned that many of the play- 
ers will not be able to survive. 

Some of the S and Ls have 
embraced the newly deregu- 
lated operating environment en- 
thusiastically. Following the 
sassing of the Depositary In- 
stitutions Act in October 1982 
they can now operate in much 
the same way as commercial 
banks in return for foregoing 
their interest rate privileges 
which assured them of a captive 
depositors base. 

• Legendary 

Financial Corporation of 
America (FCA), headed by the 
49-year-old former in ves tm ent 
banker Charlie Knapp, has 
grown from a very small Cali- 
fornian savings Institution with 
assets of under $ 100 m into the 
biggest institution of Its kind, 
with assets of S27Bbn in just 
eight years. In terms of deposit 
taking Institutions it now ranks 
ahead of such well known banks 
as Wells Fargo and would rank 
among the top dozen banks in 
the U.S. 

Knapp's aggressive pursuit of 
deposits is legendary in the 
industry and the company sees 
the Wall Street investment 
houses such ' as Salomon 
Brothers and First Boston, 
which package mortgage securi- 
ties. as one of its biggest 
sources of competition rather 
than the local Californian 
Savings and Loans. 


However. FCA’s business 
strategy ls not typical of the 
industry- Other Savings and 
Loans are less confident that 
they have found the right niche 
in the marketplace. Many sec 
themselves as remaining 
primarily specialised institu- 
tions for providing housing 
finance and are still trying to 
grapple with the age-old 
problem of providing fixed rate 
mortgages with short-term 
variable rate money. Despite 
the arsenal of new funding 
instruments which have been 
spawned by the securities 
industry the b and Ls are still 
sensitive to unexpected upward 
jumps in U.S. interest rates. 

Arduous road 

The Federal Home Loan Bank 
(FHLB), which regulates the 
industry, said recently that the 
“ state of the industry remains 
very fragile and the thrifts 
face a long and arduous road to 
recovery." 

Last year the thrift industry 
made its first profit since 1980. 
After losses of $8.6bn in the 
previous two years net income 
nf the Savings and Loans 
insured by the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation 
totalled $2bn in 1983. This is 
still only half ■ the amount 
earned in 1978 and the 
industry’s return on average 
assets of 0.27 per cent in 2983 
is two-thirds below the level of 
the late 1970s. 

The thrift industry’s capital 
position remains weak. The 
ratio of net worth to total 
assets recovered <te 4.02 per 
cent from its historically low 
3.69 -per orat an 1982 but 
despite the industry’s aggres- 
sive efforts to boost its capital 
base its ratios are still one-third 
betew where they were in the 
mid-1970s end regulators are 
concerned about the 
capital cushion. 

The FHLB notes tiiat while 
the aggregate earnings of the 
industry an 1983 were in sharp 
contrast to the substantial 
losses dn 1981 and 1982, 35 per 
cent of fiy institutions 4o the 
industry were gfttti operating in 
the red during the second half 
of 1983. The FHLB also says 
that despite tile recovery net 
operating . Income “remains 


extremely low by historical 
standards.” 

The regulators’ concern about 
it he thrift industry has been 
increased following growing 
evidence that aihag thrifts have 
been allowed 4x> grow rapidly 
by .tapping money brokets for 
funds. The use of “ brokered 
funds ’’ has been found in many 
of the Savings ■ a™* Loans which 
have had to be bailed out by 
the regulators in recent months 
and there are now plans to 
restrict their use severely. 

. Even so, the regulators are 
finding the cost of rescuing 
some of .the thrifts is straining 
their resources. Quite small 
Savings and Loans have gene- 
rated big losses which ihc 
regulators are having to 
shoulder. The collapse of the 
infamous Empire Savings and 
Loans of Mesquite, Texas, which 
had grown by a mindboggling 
1,685 per cent in less than two 
years is expected to cost the 
Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Agency 8164m in Us 
duty to insure customers 
deposits in the institution. 

In 1982 264 Savings and 
Loans failed and although tho 
number of failures fell by 89 
last year the sums involved rose 
substantially. 


Obvious case 

To help them meet the 
problem the regulators arc 
having to bend the rules and 
this in turn is leading to a 
breakdown of the barriers 
which have long prevented com- 
mercial banks from operating in 
more than one state. Citibank 
has been the most obvious case 
in point. It acquired a failing 
thrift in California and has 
followed this up with acquisi- 
tions of similar institutions In 
Florida and Illinois. 

While the Federal regulators 
in the industry have been taking 
steps to tighten their controls, 
their task has been made more 
difficult by a relaxation of laws 
at the state level, particularly 
in California, which has led 
many Savings and Loans to 
swop their Federal charters for 
6tate charters to take advantage 
of the easier rules on what they 
can and cannot do. 


WORLDWIDE, THE WAY TO ARAB BUSINESS IS THE ARAB BANK. 


If you plan to do business in the Arab 
world your strategy should include 

Arab Bank Limited. 

Our focus is on Arab business. More 
than 100 of our branches and affiliated 
offices are concentrated in the Arab 
countries of the Middle East. 

Nobody knows more about the sub- 
tleties of doing business there; we ve 


been at it for 54 years. Each of our 
branch managers is a specialist in his 
home country, steeped in the knowledge 
it takes to succeed there. And our net- 
work is worldwide, with branches in 
the major financial centers. 

This means, for example, a Hong 
Kong or Singapore manufacturer can 
raise caoital in London or Zurich or 


Newark, market products or services 
throughout the Arab world, and do it 
all through one bank. The Arab Bank. 

With nearly $12 billion in assets and 
five decades of growth and experience, 
we’re one of die largest financial insti- 
tutions in the Arab world. Our services 
range from the simplest funds transfer 
through the most complex trade and 


project financings. 

Get to know the Arab Bank. Call 
us in London (01) 606-7801; in Paris 
359-34-34; in Athens 3255401; in New 
York (212) 715-9700. 

Let us show you the way to Arab 
business. 

ARAB BANK LIMITED 
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FIRST CITY. 
REACHING FURTHER, 
DOING MORE 
IN TEXAS BANKING. 


OUR STRENGTH AND STATEWIDE NETWORK 
MAKE US ONE OF THE STATE’S FINANCIAL LEADERS. 


As a major financial institution 
in Texas and the Southwest, First 
City has a long-term commitment 
to maintaining its leadership rote. 
And we have tbc resources to 
bade that commitment. 

As First City National Bank of 
Houston, we are the lead bank of 
First City Bancofporation of Texas, 


a bank balding company with 
more than *16 trillion in total 
assets. We arc the largest financial 
institution in Houston, the largest 
city in Texas. And we're also part 
of a growing statewide network 
of more than 60 banks. 

That gives us insight into 
markets all across Tfexas. With 
these statewide connections and 
our financial strength, we have 
continued to be a leader in 


' beiping further business and in- 
dustry in Texas. 

And with a keen perception of 
markets around the world and 
offices in key markets; Knst City is 
committed to helping you partici- 
pate not only in Ttxas growth, 
but in regional and international 
growth as wdl 


FIRS T CITY NATIONAL BANK OF HOUSTON 
financial Position (in Thousands) 

March 31, 1984 

Total assets $8,789,130 

Loans 5,762,578 

Deposits 6,191,605 

Shareholder’s equity 407,413 


FIRST CITY BANCORPORAnON OF TEXAS, INC 
Financial Position (In Thousands) 

March 31, 1984 

Total assets $16,059,859 

Loans 10^24^10 

Deposits 12,770,893 

Shareholders’ equity 898 ,280 


FlRSlQlY. 

First Qty National Bank of Houston 
Reaching farther Doing more. 

MEMBER (TOCO KJ84PCBOT 


HOUSTON: 1001 BBnta,Hoii»oi*Ttea*77002;(713)658-667D 
LONDON: 99 BMMfMBtfc. London. EC2M 3X0; EngbndKOl) 628-2191 
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IN AMERICA, 
THE STREETS ARE 


The scale of lending to sovereign borrowers, particularly 
in Latin America, is a major problem for the banks 

Nursing the debtor nations 


World loans 

WILLIAM HALL 


WHUJE SOME of the Texas 
and Californian banks continue 
to be dogged by domestic loan 
loss problems, it is the inter- 
national debt crisis which con- 
tinues to pose the biggest 
challenge to America’s major 
banks. 

Nearly two years after the 
international debt crisis broke, 
U.S. bank lending to the world's 
heavily indebted countries has 
stabilised — which is a polite 
way of saying new lending has 
virtually stopped. The regional 
banks have polled in their horns 
and left the biggest banks to 
bear the burden of meeting the 
bulk of the increase in “involun- 
tary lending" that is required to 
enable the countries to maintain 
their interest payments. 

Although U.S. bank exposure 
to the heavily indebted less 
developed countries (LDCs) is 
not increasing, the scale ot the 
existin g involvement underlines 
the very real problems some 
U.S. banks might face if there 
was a prolonged interruption in 
the servicing of their loans. 

Bank of America, Citibank, 
Morgan Guaranty, Chemical, 
Chase Manhattan, Manufac- 
turers Hanover Trust, Conti- 
nental Illinois, Bankers Trust, 
plus First National Bank of 
Chicago, the nine U.S. money 
centre banks together had at 
the end of June 1983 $l3.4bn 
out to Mexico, $13.3bn out to 
Brazil, S7.6bn out to Venezuela 
and $5.2bn out to Argentina. 
These loans were the equivalent 
of 131 per cent of their com- 
bined capital, and accounted 
for roughly two thirds of the 
entire U.S. bank exposure to 
these countries. 

Nervous 

U.S. bankers are exposed to 
other “ problem borrowers ” 
around the world but Latin 
America has been the tradi- 
tional sphere of influence over- 
seas for U-S. banks and bankers 
are nervously watching the 
announcements and rumours 
emanating from the capitals of 
Brazil Mexico, Venezuela and 
Argentina. 

Mr Bill Rhodes, senior vice 
president of Citibank and toe 
pian who has fronted for the 






They called it the land of opportunity: And it has And,! 

never been more true. Free enterprise is alive, well, and throughout 
working better than ever in America. 

'Vet, seeking your fortune in 
America means more than setting 
up operations and waiting for the 
profits to pour in. 

That is where Bank of Boston 
can help. Our special group of multi- |pv 
national officers will help make your 
way of doing business work in the 
United States. 

Through our 200 offices in 38 
countries around the world, we can. 
work with your home office and 
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Left: Mr Walter Wriston. chairman of Citicorp, who believes the Cassandra* will be proved 
wrong. Bight: Mr Tony Solomon, president of toe New York Fed, who has played a key role 

in the debt crisis 


comm ercial banks in the 
toughest negotiations with the 
debtor countries, says that U.S. 
banks are now Involved in the 
third wave of the Latin 
American debt crisis. 

The first wave was Mexico, 
beginning in August 1982, fol- 
lowed by Brazil last summer. 
Now Argentina is on toe “front 
burner." Publicly, at least, U3. 
banks say that their efforta to 
help Mexico and Brazil have 
been a success. Principal repay- 
ments have been delayed for 
several years, interest is once 
again, flowing and the countries 
have taken severe austerity 
measures to put their economies 
in order. The more optimistic 
UU. bankers believe that it will 
not be too long before some 
Mexican borrowers are able to 
return to toe credit markets, for 
funds on their own behalf and 
without the crisis atmosphere 
which has surrounded their 
recent refinancing activities. 

By contrast, Venezuela and 
Argentina are giving U.S. banks 
some “ sleepless nights.” Helped 
by ample oil revenues, toe 
former is in a much healthier 
financial position tfian some 
of its neighbours, yet 
is Kb««wing little inclination 
to tfegin repaying its over- 
due loans. Earlier tods year 
UJS. bank regulators took toe 
unusual step of “ classifying ” 
some U.S. bank, loans to 
Veneuela as sub-standard ” be- 
cause of the country's failure' 
to meet its obligations on time. 
While this baa little Immediate 
impact on U.S. bank’s profits it 
was a clear warning signal from 
toe U.S. bank regulators that 
all is not well. 

U.S. banks face serious prob- 
lems collecting their money in 
Brazil and Mexico but at least 
these countries are trying to 
comply with economic adjust- 
ment programmes imposed by 
the International Monetary 
Fund. Venezuela, by contrast; 
appears to have given up toe 
attempt, In the view of some 
U-Sw bankers. 

However, it is Argentina 
which is really worrying U-S. 
bankers currently. At the end 
of March U.S, banks were saved 
from having to put much of 
their Argentinian debt on a 
non-performing basis by a last-, 
minute $500m loan which was 
used to make the Interest pay- 
ment 

Argentina itself only put np 
flOQm. Mexico, Brazil, Vene- 
zuela and Colombia put up 
another $300m and the 11 
international banks on the 
Argentinian Working Commit- 
tee put up toe remaining 3100m. 
This unusual last-minute inter- 
vention prevented Argentina 
from becoming the first major 
Latin American borrower in 
recent times to shift into non- 
acCural status on its sovereign 
debt. 

UJS. banks are particularly 
sensitive to delays in quarterly 
interest payments since, imlib- 
European banks, they have to 
publish quarterly statements 
and are obliged to publicise any 
material change in non-perform- 
ing loans which could result 
from interest delays. Given a 
nervous stock market, the dis- 
closure that Argentina failed to 
'pay its interest on time could 
further damage Ufl. bank 
shares, which in turn would 
hinder their ability to access 
the capital . markets for fresh 
capitaL 

Confidence 

Manufacturers Hanover Trust, 
toe XJS. bank most exposed to 
Argentina, has said that its 1984 
first quarter net income of 
$84m would have been reduced 
by $193m if the end-March 
interest payment had not been 
made by Argentina. The bank, 
along with the other big U.S. 
banks, stresses that it did not 
bring pressure on toe U.S. 
Government to come up with a 
temporary solution to toe 
Argentinian interest payment 
but bankers admit privately 
that they were very relieved that 
toe payment was made and are 
nervously waiting to see what 
happens at the end of June, 
when the banks are next 
scheduled to publish their 
quarterly figures. 

Leading U.S. bankers con- 
tinue to put a brave face on toe 
international debt crisis. Citi- 
corp's Walter Wriston, toe 
leading figure in toe U.S. bank- 
ing community, is & firm 
believer that the Cassandras 
who have been forecasting toe 


Exposure of nine U.S. Banks to LDCs 
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imminent- collapse of toe inter- 
national banks will be proved 
wrong. 

- “ if the world economy grows 
at a real rate of about 3 per 
cent per annum for toe next 
two to three years, toe current 
account deficits of toe LDCS 
will return to normal and debt 
service ratios will drop sharply. 
Lest this belief be thought too 
wild a dream, history records 
that, from the end of World 
War n till the beginning of our 
global recession from which we 
are emerging, the real growth 
rate of the world economy 
averaged about 4 per cent a 
year," wrote Mr Wriston 
recently. 

Important 

Not all Ua. banters share Mr 
Wriston’s confidence. Some 
have argued that toe approach 
advocated by banks like Citi- 
bank amounts to M putting band- 
aids onto a terminal cancer 
patient." They argue that the 
LDC loans from the banks 
should be stretched out over as 
long as 30 years. 

Hr Tony Solomon, president 
of the New York Fed, told Con- 
gress recently that while econo- 
mic growth of 8i per cent a year 
in toe industrialised world 
would help the debtor nations it 
was “not enough to resolve 
their problems." Last month he 
hosted a three day meeting of 
central bank offldals in New 
York who examined what con- 
crete and practicable steps 
could be taken to re-establish 
LDC finances on a more sustain- 
able basis. 

European banks have been 
pushing an idea that instead of 
lending LDCs new money so 
that they can repay their 
Interest, hanks should be pre- 
pared Id “capitalise” or roll up 
the interest until the end of the 
loan and allow countries tem- 
porarily to mire interest pay- 
ments which would ease the 
shortterm squeeze on their cash 
flow. 

Along with many other UJ5. 
bankers, Mr Bill Rhodes of Citi- 
bank is not impressed with the 
Idea since he believes that it 
delays the day of reckoning 
removes some of the discipline 
involved in the recent financial 
rescheduling. He dtes the case 
of Nicaragua, which ran into 
serious financial difficulties as a 
result of toe civil war. The 
banks agreed to capitalise the 
interest but Nicaragua did not 
adjust because it had no Incen- 
tive to adjust 

Another similar idea circulat- 
ing among UJS. bankers is some 
fosci of “cap** on the interest 
fates they charge to LDC 
borrowers. Tony Solomon and 
Martin Feldstein, chairman of 
the Council - of Economic 
Advisers, raised the idea 
recently but there are widely 
differing views among UJS. 
bankers on the practicality of 
such an initiative. 

Even so, every international 
banker in the UJS. is conscious 
that the recent rise in U.S. 
interest rates is pushing the 
most heavily indebted countries 
closer to the point where they 
might consider repudiating 
their debts to U.S. banks— a 
possibility which sends a *>»ni 
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through the UA banking 
fraternity. 

late last month toe presi- 
dents of Brazil. Mexico, Colom- 
bia and Argentina issued a 'joint 
wanting that higher interest 
rates were pushing their 
countries towards insolvency. 
They called for lower- interest 
rates, longer grace periods for 
repayments, lower bank fees 
and greater allowances for 
exports to industrialised 
countries. 

Against this sort of back- 
ground UJS. banka are soft 
pedalling their inter nati o nal ex- 
pansion plans. For the last two 
decades they have been forced 
to look abroad for modi of 
their growth. This was partly 
because onerous restrictions 
such as the prohibition on 
inter-state banking limited their 
ability to develop their domes- 
tic business and also because 
the LDCS had an insatiable 
appetite for loans. Bankers 
seeking a route to toe top of 
their institutions often found 
that toe International operations 
provided toe fastest promotion 
but that has changed signifi- 
cantly since Mexico's financial 
difficul ties in the wtiff ia of 
1982 signalled the start of the 
international debt crisis. 

One tell-tale sign is that there 
are no longer direct air flights 
between New York and Caracas 
in Venezuela, which used - to he 
one of the busiest ccongregating 
places for U.S. banters. Bankers 
wanting to get there must 
travel via The downturn 

in the international bn* 1 * 1 ™# 
business means that ' ' loan 
officers are spending much of 
their time “ working-out " prob- 
lem loans to the LDCS. Many 
of their colleagues have been 
redeployed into the domestic 
corporate loan market Staff 
in foreign offices are being 
slimmed down and some cases 
offices are being dosed. 

Pressure 

Even if the problems of (he 
LDCs disappear an quickly as 
banks like Citibank suggest, 
most U.S. bankers axe resigned 
to toe fact that their inter- 
national business is unJ&rty 
ever again to be as Important 
& segment of their tutintw as 
St was at toe slant of toe 1980s, 
when it accounted for over 50 
per cent of the earnings ot the 
money ce n tra basks. 

Inside the US. many of the 
barriers which forced U-S. 
banks to look abroad for their 
Growth are being fakes down, 
with toe result tout there are 
plenty of “safer" domestic 
growth opportunities for U& 
bfinfc Sending, 

The risk attached to LDC 
lending has tert its mark on 
many UiL banks. They do not 
mind sitting out a prolonged 
recession in their domestic 
marketplace, where they can 
take a comforting look at their 
undertyiiig security every now 
and then, but hi lending to 
Brazil, Argentina or Mexico, a 
US. bank is Just one of 
hundreds of other foreign banks 
which share widely differing 
views as to how they should go 
about collecting the money If 
times get tough. 
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Change is sweeping through the financial services industry: new institutions are emerging and a range of new products is on offer 


Dflj Super league starts 

to stretch away 


Wall Street 
Houses 

TERRY DODSWORTH 


TEW EVENTS could have 
encapsulated the development 
of the TLS. securities industry 
aver the last few years quite 
as . comprehensively as the 
sudden marriage of Shearson/ 
American Express and Lehman 
Brothers Kuhn Loeb in April. 

The decision to merge in 
what was effectively a takeover 
of Lehman by Shearson. high* 
lighted two strands in current 
Wall Street thinking. The first 
Is that size now counts of Itself 
in a way that it never has 
before. The second is that the 
old distinctions between the 
traditional investment banks 
like i*>iwan and the con- 
ventional broking houses such 
as Shearson no longer matter 
very much. 

The development of a super 
league of Wall Street bouses 
goes back to the mid-1970s and 
the abolition of fixed brokers’ 
commissions. Until then com- 
mission income had been the 
mainstay of most New York 
Stock Exchange member firms, 
accounting for around 50 per 
cent of gross revenues In 1975. 
The rule change very rapidly 
and very decisively made this 
steady source of income much 
less dependable. It opened up 
the market for opportunistic 
forays by firms that were ready 
to move in aggressively and 
offer clients — especially the 
big institutional customers — . 
cut rate services. 

One result was that many 
smaller firms merged or went 
out of business while the bigger 
groups grew larger stllL At the 
same time the stabilisation in 
commission revenues made the 
other areas of business more 
important. Firms have intensi- 
fied their efforts in the two 
broad areas of securities trading 
and investment banking; activi- 
ties which have both expanded 
ranidly over the last nine years. 

The companies that have 
emerged looking the strongest 
from this pell-mell bout of 
change are those that have 
managed \o look into one of 
these two growth sectors — and 
the strongest of all are -those 
that have afoothald in-botb.- - - 


Blue chip 


Some blue-chip Investment 
banks, notably Goldman. Sachs 
and First Boston, have made 
the transition smoothly by 
building up their institutional 
trading departments and their 
capital base. From the other 
direction trading houses such 
as Salomon and Merrill Lynch 
have expanded their hanking 
activities. 

In the midst of this reshuffle 
in the industry Shearson 
emerged as one of the fastest- 
growing and most aggressive 
retail brokers, dealing directly 
with the general public. 
Through a series of mergers in 
the 1970s It built up its position 
to push i nto institutional 
business and own account 
trading — moves that were 
reinforced by the firm's 
acquisition by American 
Express, which was able to 
pump up the capital base of the 
broking company. 

The one important element 
which has been missing from 
the Shearson mix was a heavy- 
weight investment b ank i n g 
business. Lehman, one of the 
oldest established names on 
Wall Street, with roots that go 
back to before the Civil War, 
provides just this, along with a 
list of contacts and clients on 
which the .classy Wall Street 
financiers have historically 
based their pre-eminence. 

While tiie logic of Shearson** 


development into an all- 
embracing all-service firm is 
clear enough, however, the men- 
ger begs the question of why 
Lehman should have wanted to 
accept It The Ann. had re- 
covered from a difficult period 
in the early 1970s to re-establish 
itself among at least the minor 
aristocracy of Wall Street. 
During the boom in trading 
over the past two years it had 
racked up record profits and 
substantially expanded its capi- 
tal base, in addition, it had 
managed to develop a powerful 
dealing business, particularly in 
"the fixed-interest sector. 

Pre-eminence ' 

The answer to this question 
is twofold and both points Illus- 
trate the pressures that are now- 
being exerted on the old 
charmed circle of th exclusive 
wall Street partnerships. First, 
Lehman was suffering from a 
serious family row about the 
direction of the firm which had 
pitted partner against partner 
m a divisive scrap. 

Secondly, Lehman had evi- 
dently begun to worry about the 
adecpiacy of its capital base. 
During 1983 It attracted sub- 
stantial new loan capital but 
still left it well down the 
Wall Street league table at 
number 14 in the list of the 
most heavily capitalised com- 
panies. 

Shearson, by contrast; has 
demonstrated how rapidly and 
aggressively a well capitalised 
company can move in the 
securities industry. With its 
huge cash-rich partner in 
American Express, it has been 
able to expand its capital base 
more quickly than many of its 
older rivals, thus increasing its 
capacity to move into new 
markets, particularly trading. 
By the end of last year, before 
the deal wth Lehman, its capital 
had topped the glbn mark, 
making tt the third largest Wall 
Street firm after Merril Lynch 
and Salomon. In the wake of 
the merger it may now be mov- 
ing into the number two slot 

The Sbearsoa/Lehman saga 
has now established Itself as the 
paradigm case for the currently 
fashionable view in the Industry 
that the battle for survival will 
be Increasingly won by the big 
battalions. In one sense fid* is 
quite obviously true. Inasmuch 
as the key to growth over the 
past nine years . has been In the 
trading' rooms,' if is the 1big com- 
panies that hare achieved the 
most success, since they have 
been able to ftseembte the neces- 
sary funds to take dealing 
positions. 

The essence of the dealing- 
baaed firms lies in their capacity 
and willingness to take risks. 

The risk enters in because 
in order to work with these 
sort of clients they have to be 
willing to take positions on 
their own accounts. They have 
to maintain inventory to facili- 
tate order flow and they have 
to trade in very large chunks 
of stock — the so-called block 
trading. 

The trading-based firms also 
have another strength. In win- 
ning underwriting business they 
now have a natural advantage 
over other Wall Street firms 
because they can use their own 
dealing network as a distribu- 
tion channel. 

The relationship between 
capital resources, dealing 
ability and underwriting capa- 
city. is illustrated in the Wall 
Street league tables. The firms 
that have concentrated most on 
trading are Salomon, Merrill 
Lynch and Ppi^wiiq fiarinf, Last 
year they occupied the top 
three underwriting positions in 
both dollar volume and the 
number of issues, and all three 
came in the list iff top five most 
heavily capitalised firms. 
Morgan Stanley, meanwhile, 
which lies thirteenth in terms 
of capital, slipped to number 
five in underwriting, the first 


Downturn in profits 


IN 1983 the VS. securities 
industty had a bonanza. 
Despite a drop in fourth 
quarter income New York 
Stock BwHawgft member 
firms topped out the year with 
combined net profits of 
gLSSbn. a 26.4 per cent in- 
crease «m the $L55bn earned 
In 1982— Itself a record. Oat 
of 417 firms reporting in the 
year 357 were In profit and 
St In the red. 

These buoyant results re- 
flected the vigour of the bull 
market which began to run 
with unusual force In mid* 
1982. Virtually every factor 
played Into the h am *« of the 

broking community, driving 

second quarter net e arnings 
to an ex traordinary peak of 
$75Sm. 

Store trading volume in- 
creased by leaps and bounds, 
jumping to an average of 
8&3m deals a day compared 
With 65m In 1982. New issues 
roared' ahead, trading profits 
benefited from the rise In 
stock prices and private 
shareholders came back to 
the market jn force. By toe 
middle of last year the 
number of VS. Individuals 
owning shares bad leapt to 
4&4m from S2L2m in 1981* 

In the stagnant first quarter 
w*p!?iv thin year, however, 
toe Wall Street firms have 


been reporting a virtually 
uniform drop in profits as 
the boom and bust cycle of 
the Investment world takes 
its downward toDL The 
symptoms are familiar. Dur- 
ing on expansion phase the 
securities houses build up 
staff rapidly to cope with 
demand; when demand falls 
off, there is a period daring 
which top-heavy overheads 
under mine earnings before a 
freeze on recruitment re- 
stores costs to the right leveL 
While trading volume fe& 
away towards the end ef toe 
first quarter, it rose to a 
record average of over 100m 
deals a day in January— partly 
as a result of tile splitting up 
of the giant AT A T telephone 
group. However, commisslen 
income has suffered under 
pressure from the increase in 
block trading —deals vrito 
institutions Involving 10,600 
shares or over, on which the 
commissions are minim a l - At 
the same time the big brokers 
have been struggling to make 
any money at all out of toelr 
trading activities, particularly 
in the fixed Income sector, 
where they have consistently 
underestimated toe rise in 
Interest rates. 

T. D. 


time in five years that it had 
not ' been first or second in the 
ratings. 

Among the top troika, Merrill 
Lynch is the odd man out, since 
it has gone the way of becoming 
an all-service firm, inning 

a very big private client retail 
operation to go with the Insti- 
tutional business. Merrill has 
recently been showing some of 
the dangers of this approach in 
the heavy staff costs that have 
weighed down its profits. But 
toe strategy of building from a 
retail base . and tm-Hng on to 
that virtually every conceivable 
type of brokerage activity is by 
no wiwaiM! untoahi ouab le. The 
top ten largest firms include 
Shearson, E. F. Hutton, Pruden- 
tial-Bache, Paine "Webber and 
Dean Witter Reynolds in this 
category. 

Hr Perrin Long, a specialist 
on Wall Street firms at Michael 
Lipper, believes, however, that 
the poll of gravity towards the 
larger organisations is now so 
strong that a hard core of 6 to S 
giant financial groups will 
emerge over the next few years. 
If this Is so, time question is 
what will happen to the 
medium-sized organisations. 

One answer is more mergers. 
The Sbeazson/Lehman mar- 
riage' was followed' by a wave 
of speculation about several 
companies, notably Morgan 
Stanley and Kidder Peabody. 
Another is increasing speciali- 
sation. This trend has already 
been evident over the last few 
years, with the emergence of 
the discount Brokers 
leveraged buyout experts, as 
well as strong regional brokers 
such as the St Louis-based A. G. 
Edwards, which has concen- 
trated its resources on an effi- 
cient retail operation. 



Finance-raising rush 
loses impetus 


Equity markets 

TERRY BYLAND 


THE U.S. equity markets 
enjoyed spectacular success last 
year as an arena for raising 
equity ftuww bat are now find- 
ing themselves operating in 
more difficult conditions. Cor- 
porate securities underwritten 
in the first quarter of this year 
ore down by more than a third 
on the compilable quarter of 
1983. The market for new 
issues, or Initial Public Offer- 
ings (IPOs), is sluggish and 
lugging far behind the peak 
offerings total of 1983. 

Comparisons with last year 
can be a tittle cruel for 1983 
was a year marked for 


prominence in the annals of 
Wall Street. During the first 
half stock market confidence 
was bounding ahead as cor- 
porate results began to show 
the first fruits of the recovery 
m the U.S. economy; so were 
stock prices, which had fallen 
to exceptionally low levels In 
the preceding 12 months. The 
upsurge In stock prices from 
low levels offered outstanding 
opportunities for existing cor- 
porations to fond themselves 
through stock Issues and also 
for new companies to launch 
themselves on toe stock market. 

In toe first quarter of this 
year new corporate common 
stock Issues underwritten were 
down to $2-3bn, compared with 
$9.6bn a year ego — hardly sur- 
prising m view of toe lacklustre 
performance of toe stock mar- 
ket since too turn of the year 


and needing to be seen in 
context. 

This year's first quarter com- 
pares favourably with toe 
opening period of 1982, how- 
ever, which recorded $1.9 bn In 
new equity underwriting. More- 
over, shelf registrations for 
equity remain at a healthy 
level. Indicating that a return 
to lower interest rates, 
together with a more confident 
stock market, could bring a 
radical improvement In. the new 
equity market 

Last year's total of 875 new 
IPOs, worth about $12.59bn at 
Issue prices, was not merely a 
record. It surpassed the aggre- 
gate IPO total for toe previous 
12 years. The opening quarter 
of this year has brought a total 
of only about $L2bn from 96 
new IPOS, according to Securi- 
ties Data, which tracks the new 
issue industry. 


The 1983 total benefited from 
several special features In the 
general increase in corporate 
activity, while 1984 has suffered 
from the absence of them. 
About 20 per cent of last year's 
new Issue total was accounted 
for by a rush to obtain public 
quotation by the Savings 
Loan institutions (S and Ls). 

This sector, which faced finan- 
cial ruin after a decade of 
inflation had wrought havoc 
with its portfolios of fixed 
Interest . mortgages, took the 
opportunity to abandon the 
xnptuai, or fundholder-owned, 
structure enjoyed by most of 
them and to follow the lead 
of the minority of S and La 
which were already publicly 
quoted. 

But in retrospect the 
enthusiasm which greeted the 
new S and Ls proved overdone. 

There were underlying doubts 
about bow to value stocks in 
companies winch had formerly 
been trading under mutual 
ownership. The Implications of 
the new securitisation of mort- 
gages, which converted existing 
mortgage loans into tradable 
assets were, and still are, diffi- 
cult to assess. 

For these reasons, as well as 
toe general shakeout on Wall 
Street, the S and L new issues 
make a disappointing showing in 
today's stock market 

Pride of place In last year’s 
new issue market went to the 
new high technology Industries 
which seemed to be powering 
not only the new issue market 
but even toe renaissance of 
TJJ5. Industry itself. 

In the context of an ebul- 
lient recovery of confidence on 
Wall Street and throughout cor- 
porate America, the reception 
and initial performance of some 
high technology new Issues was 
breathtaking. ^You threw any- 
thing on toe table and people 
bought and grabbed at it," com- 
mented Mr Robert Cooney, a 
managing director of First Bos- 
ton. 

Unfortunately, toe high tech- 
nology issues were among toe 
earliest casualties of the U.S. 
stock markets when the latter 
began to falter in the second 
half of toe year and new issues 
often performed disappoint- 


ingly. By the end of 1983 any 
number of Wall Street fund 
managers were paying a price 
for having stayed in this sector 
of the market too long. 

This year made a poor start 
with the slide into bankruptcy 
in February of Victor Techno- 
logies, which marketed the 
Sirius computer in Europe, and 
had survived in the stock mar- 
ket for only one year after issue 
at $22 a share. The attractions 
of toe high tech issues have 
been reduced by difficulties in 
the small computer industry 
and the greater commitment of 
IBM and toe other giants of the 
business. 


Strength 


The NASDAQ over-the- 
counter markets, which pro- 
vided the stock market entry 
point for many of the 1983 
high flyers, have traded more 
sluggishly and investors are 
more wary of committing them- 
selves to stocks with a narrow 
trading base. 

But all this can be seen as the 
true function of a new issue 
market- — to act as a screening 
system for controlling toe flow 
of new investment cash into the 
market and improving toe 
quality of new issues allowed 
inside. 

The major institutional inves- 
tors, always on the lookout for 
toe next Xerox or IBM, are not 
unhappy to see the new Issue 
market in a calmer frame of 
mind. There were complaints 
last year that it was often diffi- 
cult to obtain suitable stakes in 
some new issues and toe rush 
to market brought in too much 
chaff among the grain. 

The continued strength of 
shelf registrations — the top 14 
lead managers participated in 
102 shelf registrations in the 
first four months of this year — 
indicates toot there is a ready 
supply of better quality equity 
funding to be brought forward 
when conditions are thought 
ripe. 

The losses taken on last year's 
IPOs from the high technology 
industry may have to be con- 
signed to history. Everv boom 
has its casualties and toe les- 
sons are hard-learned. 






All of the companies you see here, along with almost two dozen other European businesses, are 
part of Allied Corporation. They employ over 20,000 people and do about 1.6 billion dollars’ worth of 
business in Europe. They're all good companies and you may be familiar with many of them. But you 
may hot know us. So please allow us to introduce ourselves. 

We're Allied Corporation, a worldwide family of companies with headquarters in Moms Township, 
New Jersey. We’re among the thirty largest industrial corporations in America. Our operations are 
divided into five major sectors: Chemical, Oil and Gas, Automotive, Aerospace, and Industrial and 
Technology. 

Allied has been growing rapidly in recent years, particularly'here in Europe with the acquisition of 
Bendfx. We think we are entering our greatest period of growth. That’s why we are now listing our 
stock on the London, Frankfurt and Swiss exchanges. We know, as you learn more about Allied, 
you’ll be glad that you met us. . 


Allied Corporation— 
Europe 

Some of our operations 
include the following: 

Chemical Sector 
Allied Corporation 
international 
Allied Chemical 
' International 
Aliada Quimica 
Gy rex Europe 
Gyrex Elecktronik 

Oil and Gas Sector 

Union Texas Petroleum 
Union Texas Espana 

Automotive Sector 
Bendix 

Societe Anonyme, D.B.A. 
Renix Electronique 
(Joint Venture) 
Benditalia 
Bendiberica 
Jurid Werke 
Fram 
Prestolite 
Energit 
Fiiam 

Aerospace Sector 
Bendix International 

Liaison Technique Bendix 

Industrial & Technology 
Sector 
Amphenol 
Spectra-Strip 
UMD Amphenol • 
Amphenol Tuchel 
Electronics 
Amphenol-Sicem 
Fisher Scientific 
Instrumentation 
Laboratory 
Bunker Ramo 
Linotype 
Stempel 
Semi-Alloys 
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usiness borrowers steer clear of the equity markets 


Corporate debt 

PAUL TAYLOR 


CORPORATE AMERICA is OQ 
a borrowing binge to finance 
inventories, takeovers, lever- 
aged-buyouts, capital spending 
and trade. 

But in sharp contrast to the 
period at the start of the 
current economic recovery in 
late 1982 and the first quarter 
of 1983, most of the borrowing 
is short term and— reflecting 
the current malaise of the U.S. 
debt and equity markets — 
balance sheet restructuring has 
been all but abandoned, at least 
temporarily. 

Last year the corporate 
sector raised an estimated 
$89.9bn through the U.S. equity 
and capital markets compared 
with S58.3bn in 1982. While 
corporate bond volumes in- 
creased by about 10 per cent to 
around $38.5bn the dramatic 
jump actually came in the 
funds raised through co mm on 
stock equity issues which more 
than doubled to around 
$3346bn. 

But even the bond figures 
actually mask some important 
changes in the pattern of 
borrowing. The average 
monthly bond volume actually 
declined by almost 60 per cent 
in the last two. thirds of the 
year and it was only in the final 
months of 1983 that short term 
business borrowing began to 
pick up. 

Despite this, at the end of 
last year most senior Wall 
Street economists were still pre- 
dicting an Increase in both cor- 
porate debt and equity offerings 
in 1984. 

Now half way through the 
year those predictions — tike so 
many others — are beginning to 
look a little odd. One senior 
Wall Street economist whose 
firm had been predicting a sub- 
stantial increase In bond and 
stock issuance this year said 
coyly last week: •' Now it looks 
like bond issuance will be 
below expectations and equity 
issuance will be very much 
lower than we had predicted.” 

There are several factors 
which have pushed business 


borrowers away from the credit 
and equity markets and back 
towards short term borrowing. 
These include the impact of 
Interest rate deregulation In 
the U.S. which has fostered 
further intense competition 
among lenders for corporate 
business. 

But undoubtedly the primary 
factor has been the sorry per- 
formance of the U.S. equity and 
credit markets— especially since 
mid January — which has pushed 
borrowing costs in the credit 
markets sharply higher and 
made equity issuance consider- 
ably less attractive. 

The corporate sector has 
responded to these problems in 
a number of distinct ways. The 
most obvious perhaps bas been 
to steer clear of the equity 
markets except where new issu- 
ance is absolutely necessary — 
as In the case of banks which 
have been forced to improve 
their capital ratios. 


Level pegging 


According to first Boston, the 

Wall Street investment bank, 
new equity issues had nulled in 
just $3.99bn by mid May this 
year compared to $17.15bn in 
the same period last year. 

In the corporate markets bond 
issuance in volume terms con- 
tinued. until last month, to level 
peg that of last year but even 
this disguised important changes 
in the structure of new 
issuance. In particular a marked 
shift towards shorter maturities 
and. in some instances, towards 
floating rate rather than fixed 
coupon Issues. 

Thus while bond issuance 
averaged about $3.1bn a month 
an the first four months of the 
year compared to S3.2bn in the 
same period last year medium 
term issues accounted for about 
S1.9bn of the total compared to 
*1.4bn in 1983. For 1983 as a 
whole medium-maturity obliga- 
tions accounted for 53 per cent 
of total corporate bond issuance 
in the U.S. 

In April the shift toward 
medium term issues became 
even more stark with about 
524ba of the 53.6bn in new 
paper issues counting as medium 
terra debt. 

The Impact of lower long term 
bond prices and higher yields 


— the yield on long term AAA 
industrials has increased from 
about 12.50 per cent to about 
14.63 per cent between mid 
January and late last month — Is 
also seen an rule 415 shelf 
registrations which currently 
total about §37.4bn. 

With high funding costs and 
the avalanche of new govern- 
ment paper to fund the esti- 
mated S178bn federal budget 
deficit this year compounding 
the problem, corporate trea- 
surers have been in a hurry to 
tap the shelf and bring issues 
to the U.S. market hoping 
instead that they will have the 
opportunity instead to dive 
through an " interest rate 
window ” should one occur — or 
to tap new sources of finance 
including the international 
credit markets. Last year 
foreign bond issuance by U.S. 
corporations equalled about 20 
per cent of total U.5. corporate 
bond financing in the U.S. and-— 
despite the strength of the 
dollar — the proportion is 
expected to be higher this year. 

This reluctance to use the 
U.S. long term credit markets 
has had a dramatic impact on 
new issue volume, particularly 
in recent weeks. For example 
the total corporate calendar for 
May showed just S500m of new 
corporate debt securities due to 
be offered. " The new issue 
market has all but dried up.” 
said one market observer 
recently. 

In sharp contrast however 
short term business borrowing, 
having increased only a modest 
l.lbn in 1983. is soaring. So far 
this year short term borrowing 
by business firms and non bank 
financial corporations has in- 
creased about S37bn compared 
to a $400m decline in the same 
period last year. In the first four 
months of the year net new 
commercial paper issuance 
alone jumped to S17.4bn com- 
pared to $3.7bn in the same 
period last year and almost 
equalled the» $18.7bn total for 
the whole of 1983. 

The boom in short term 
borrowing has also produced a 
bonanza for the banks although 
it has also kept upward pressure 
on short terra rates and fuelling 
mounting concern about the 
quality of some of the business 


the banks are putting on. 

In the first quarter some 
estimates suggest that bank 
loans to business increased at 
an annual rate of over 15 per 
cent to a total of over S425.2bn 
and the weekly banking figures 
supplied by the Federal Reserve 
Board which show business loans 
increasing by round $1.4ba a 
week recently suggest the pace 
may actually be accelerating. 

The burst or major acquisi- 
tions, including those in the oil 
industry, coupled with a spate 
of multi-billion dollar leveraged 
buyouts has helped fuel short 
term demand- According to 
Salomon Brothers, the Wall 
Street investment bank, the 
volume of cash acquisitions in 
the first quarter probably 
exceeded $20bn — more than 
twice the previous record for 
any one quarter. 

But Wall Street economists 
reject suggestions that the 


acquisition trail is the primary 
factor behind the growth in 
short term U.S. business credit 
demand. Instead they suggest 
that inventory accumulation and 
capital investment, together 
outstripping corporate cash 
flow, explain much of the surge. 

" With inventory outlays 
rising sharply, equipment 
spending still robust and plant 
outlays risinc as welL business 
spending is now running well 
ahead of business cash flow, says 
Manufacturers Hanover Bank in 
a recent report. " And with both 
the bond and equity markets in 
disarray a good chunk of the 
resulting corporate finance 
needs is being met at the 
commercial banks and in the 
short term debt markets." 

Inst year, economists point 
out- modest growth in invest- 
ment and inventories was 
largely met from internal 
sources and in particular by 


sharply improved profits. In 
fact inventory investment in the 
second quarter last year, the 
low point for business borrow- 
ing. actually feh at an annual 
rate of $1.45ba but surged in 
the first quarter this year to a 
$624bn annual rate— one of the 
key factors that boosted first 
quarter GNP. 

Investment 

Similarly business investment 
in such things as new equip- 
ment, machinery and buildings 
fell in 1982, increased by 12.6 
per cent last year and is con- 
tinuing to grow. According to 
Data Resources, an independent 
consulting firm, business invest- 
ment this year will grow by 
about 15 per cent to around 
3400 bn. 

Whether corporate short term 
borrowing wall continue apace 
through the second half will 
depend in part on the perform- 


ance of the economy in general, 
the relative performance of the 
long term debt and equity 
markets and perhaps most 
crucially on the interest rote 
environment 

But with many economists 
predicting only a slight .slow- 
down in the hitherto torrid 
pace of economic growth short 
terra corporate borrowing could 
continue to expand. Some 
economists believe the only real 
brake would be a further sharp 
upward movement in short-term 
rates and — perhaps less likely — 
a flattening of the yield curve 
which would make long-term 
borrowing once again less costly 
and more attractive. 

“Corporate treasurers would 
like to continue the balance 
sheet restructuring which began 
in 1982 with the conversion of 
some short-term debt to long.” 
says one Wall Street analyst. 
“But for the moment such 


moves have had to be placed 
on the back-burner." According 
to Salomon Brothers the ratio 
of long to short-term debt in- 
creased marginally to 1.08 per 
cent at the end of last year 
from 1.(0 per cent a year earlier 
— a modest improvement when, 
set against the 1 2 per cent 
reached at the end of 1980 and 
the 2 B ratio achieved in the 

early 1960s. 

"The return of corporations 
as massive issuers of long bonds 
is unlikely <to occur soon." Dr 
Henry Kaufman, Salomon 
Brothers chief economist. Bail 
earlier this year. ‘The con- 
tinuation of a positively sloped 
yield curve will by itself en- 
courage borrowers to save on 
financing costs by borrowing 
short. Many corporations have 
survived credit crunches and 
believe that they now know bow 
to cope with a larger proportion 
of short-term debt” 


Interest rates under 
growing pressure 


GROSS ISSUANCE OF PUBLICLY OFFERED CORPORATE BONDS IN 1983 

(dollars in millions) 

Maturity 
in years 


Type of issue 


Credit rating 



10 or 






A or BAA or 



less Over 10 

n> 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

higher lower 

Total 

Utilities 


74 

83 

1-1 

0.1 

0.8 

5.4 

4.8 

104 

Industrials 

1.9 

5.4 

4.S 

0.8 

0.1 

2.0 

3.7 

3-6 

74 

Other non- financial 


53-. 

2.9 

1-3 

44 ' 

2.5 

1.8 

5.1 

6.9 

Banks 

5.6 

1.1 

2.4 

0.0 

44 

0.1 

6.4 

04 

6.7 

Other financial 


2.5 

5.1 

OS 

' 14 

0.6 

4.2 

34 

74 

Total 


21.6 

234 

3.6 

54 

6.0 

21.4 

17.1 

384 

(1) Conventionally priced 

straight hoods. 

(2) Zero-coupon 

and original 

issue i 

discount 

bonds. 

(3) Adjustable-rate issues, 

Including extendable s. (4) Convertibles. 






Source: Salomon Brothers Inc. 


Short-term 
money market 

ANDREW ABENDS 

AFTER A FAIRLY quiet year 
in 1983, thei short-term money 
markets have become a hive of 
activity, with strong private 
sector demand for credit, com- 
bining with the voracious 
appetite of the U-S. government, 
to put short-term interest rates 
under growing pressure. 

The money markets have 
been subject to sweeping 
changes in recent times, and are 
affected significantly by changes 
in risk perception as well as by 
longer-term structural changes. 

Nowhere was this former 
factor more evident than last 
month when the liquidity 
problems at Continental Illinois 
sent the market reeling, 
virtually drying up the Bank 
Certificate of Deposit (CD) 
market, and sending the yield 
spreads between bank paper and 
Treasury bills soaring. 

But the most Important 
influence shaping the markets 
has been the impact of bank 
deregulation which dramatically 
increased the pool of funds that 
the banking system could com- 
pete for. 

Last year was tbeflrst year in 
operation of money market 
deposit accounts— new demand 
deposit accounts, available to 
the ordinary person, offering 
close to money market interest 
rates. What happened in 1983 
was that the banks were flooded 
with this new (and expensive) 


retail money while, on the other 
hand, they faced only moderate 
loan demand. 

In the Initial stages of the 
economic recovery the U.S. cor- 
porate sector was providing 
enough self-generated resources 
to avoid having to borrow on the 
money markets. Commercial 
paper outstanding (short-term 
business paper) barely rose at 
all during the first three 
quarters of 1983. 

This had a big impact on the 
CD market. According to Wall 
Street analyst Len San tow: “For 
most of 1983 there was little 
reason for the commercial banks 
to go out and get institutional 
CD money.” Indeed at one point 
In 1983, CD spreads over 
Treasury Bills fell to just 25 
basis points. Fart of the reason 
was a technical shortage of T- 
Bills at the time, but this also 
reflected the underlying weak- 
ness in CD rates. 

One of the key rates in the 
market is the Federal Funds 
rate, the overnight interbank 
rate. The entire rate structure 
is firmly anchored on Fed 
Funds, and over the past year 
and a half (with the exception 
of the Continental Illinois crisis 
when the Federal Reserve 
Board flooded the system with 
liquidity) the Fed Funds rate 
has acted in a more or less con- 
sistent manner, leaving the 
movement of the other short-' 
term Instruments in the han<U . 
of outside factors. 

So far in 1984, the level of 
consumer spending and loan 
demand has shown no sign of 
abating. Business loans by banks 
jumped 20 per cent between 
February and April, and com- 


mercial' paper outstanding has 
increased by nearly 30 per cent 
on an annualised basis in the 
first three months of the year. 

This has seen virtually all the 
banks liquidating their stocks 
of government securities (built 
up in 1983). and going aggres- 
sively into the market to raise 
funds. 

But in the new deregulated 
environment this has had some 
important consequences. Des- 
pite the hunger of the banks 
for funds, the CD market bas 
only partially rebounded from 
the lows of 1983. Large 
(3100.000 or more) domestic 
CDs written by the commercial 
banks have in fact fallen over 
the past year. It has mainly been 
those banks like Morgan 
Guaranty which have small or 
non-existent retail operations, 
that have 'been writing large 
CDs. 

‘Tiering’ 

Retail money has poured into 
the money markets. According 
to Federal Reserve figures, by 
February 1963. three mouths 
after they bad been introduced, 
a total of $279.6bn had been 
deposited in MMDAs. Con- 
versely. figures for “ large time 
deposits " outstanding (which 
include CDs) showed a sharp 
drop over the same period. 

In the money markets there 
is, of course, a " tiering" of the 
various instruments according 
to the degree of risk. 

Domestic bank CDs are 
usually broken down into three 
major groups: the top nine 
or ten money centre banks 
(MMCs) ; large regional U.S. 
banks: and foreign banks. In 



recent months spreads between 
these groups have fluctuated 
dramatically. In March of this 
year the market perception that 
Japanese banks were far less 
exposed in Argentina saw the 
differential between Japanese 
“Yankee CDs,” and MMC bank 
CDs narrow considerably, 
although the recent flood of 
paper from the Japanese banks 
ihas seen the spread widen. 

Within a grouping, an in- 
formal tiering by market traders 
also exists. When doubts about 
the bank began to surface last 
month. Continental Illinois was 
forced to pay at least 50-60 
basis points more for its money 
than any of the other big banks. 

Tiering is inevitable whenever 
questions of quality occur. One 
way to see this quality differen- 
tial is to look at the yield 
spread between “safe” Treasury- 
bills (backed by the U.S. 
Government) and Commercial 
Bank CDs. Whenever there is 
a “flight to quality” this spread 
widens. 

During the first week in 
April, the 6pread moved sharply 
outwards to around 150 basic 
points, and jumped even higher, 
to 190. when Continental 
Illinois'' troubles began to hit 
the headlines. In fact, spreads 
between all instruments have 
widened since early April. 

The issue of Bankers' Accep- 
tances (an instrument used to 
finance trade transactions) in- 
evitably tends to fluctuate with 


the volume of world trade and 
over the past 18 months the mar- 
ket has remained stuck, in July 
of 1983 outstanding BAs totalled 
$72.7bn. By December this had 
risen to $78bn before falling 
back in March of this year to 
873J!bn. 

In October 1982 the Fed 
changed the rules governing 
BAs, permitting banks to issue 
more BAs exempt from reserve 
requirements. And what has 
happened since then is that 
while the total volume of -BAs 
has fallen, the share of the 
major banks in this area has in- 
creased. It is also true that BAs 
remain important to the banks 
because they provide commis- 
sion-based income. 

One indirect impact of de- 
regulation has been to make the 
old definition of the money mar- 
kets redundant. In the old days 
you could talk about Fed Funds. 
T-Bills. CDs BAs and Commer- 
cial Paper and that was it No 
longer. 

According to Miles Slater of 
Salomon Brothers: "You can 
no longer truly define what the 
money markets arc today. 
The old. definition of money 
market instruments being those 
under one year is debatable.” 

Instead, he claims one now 
has to refer to the " short- 
term money markets" as deal- 
ing with those instruments 
with maturities some of which 
extend into two or three years. 





The State of * — 
U.S.A., would like to put a 
Me temptation in the way 

of British business. 


The carrot is the universal symbol of * 


.** 




incentives. 

In Maryland we offer business people 
the biggest incentive of all - a commit- ;:f 

merit to help protect your profits - the 
lifeblood of your company 

So if you’re thinking of establishing 
distribution, office, assembly or produc- 
tion facilities in America, Maryland is the 
place to begin. ? - 

It’s situated about half way down the \ ' 
right hand side of the USA, on the doorstep r 
of Washington D.C n a nd roughly equidis- 
tant from Boston, Chicago and Atlanta. 

In Baltimore, we boast the second busiest 
container port on die eastern seaboard, and 
we have three duty free Foreign Trade Zones. ! 

There are also three major airports in the 
region so you can fly non-stop to London. 
Maryland is a fine place to live. 

The state has the highest ownership of 
sailing boats per capita in die entire USA! * 

Which is probably why we also have the 
highest concentration of engineers, scientists 
and skilled technicians of any region in the country * 
and perhaps the world. 

But, most important; Maryland is 
unashamedly ^rohusiness!* 


We want to attract new enterprises, 
new industries, new initiatives. 

Every Marylander will welcome you. 
And you’ll not be the first to try it; 
nearly 200 European companies have 
already come for die carrot . . . and stayed on 
to profit! 

For more information about how to 
set up business in our state, contact die 
State’s Office in Brussels. Telephone: 
010/32.2/539.03.00 or telex 64317 mareur b. 

Or simply fill in the coupon, attach 
it to your company letterhead, and send 
it to the address shown. 







THE StATE OF. . 

State of Maryland Dpt I, rue Defecqz, .78, 

Box 6; B-1050 Brussels, Belgium. v g 

Name g 
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The Netherlands is the 
world’s second largest exporter of 
agricultural products. 

And Rabobank is 
Dutch agricultures foremost bank. 

Agricultural products financial business through banks in the Netherlands, 

Rabobank, and about 40 it is also one of the world’s 
per cent of all Dutch savings 50 largest banks, 
is entrusted to us. r 

if you feel your 
business would be in good 
hands with the bank of the 
world’s second largest ex- 
porter of agricultural 
products, please contact us. 


only one of the largest 


account for some 25 per 
cent (approx. 42 billion 
Dutch guilders) of Dutch 
exports. In dairy exports the tt r 

country is number one in the With total assets 

world. With the importance exceeding 115 billion Dutch 
of agribusiness for Dutch guilders (approx. US $38 

foreign trade, it is inevitable billion), Rabobank is not 
that Rabobank is highly 
knowledgeable on all 
aspects relating to inter- 
national trade finance. 

By providing 90 percent 
of all loans to Dutch agri- 
culture, Rabobank is the 
largest source of credit to 
this particular sector. 

And plays a key role in 
agribusiness finance. 

In fact, Rabobank with its 
co-operative organizational 
structure provides nation- 
wide on-the-spot banking 
services through a network 
of 3.000 offices. 

One third of all Dutch 
companies conduct their 



Rembrandt country is Rabobank country. Tbe country where t raditions 
of excellence continue to nourish. 

Member of Unko Banking Group. 



Rabobank 

Rembrandt country is Rabobank country 

Rabobank Nederland, International Division. Croesdaan 18. 3521 CB Utrecht, the Netherlands. Telex 40200. 
Branch office New York, U.S. A. Telex 424337. Representative office Frankfurt/Main. F.R.G. Telex 413873. 
ADCA-Bank AG Frankfurt/Main. F.R.G. Telex 412864. Representative office London, U.K. Telex 892950. s 
Subsidiary Curasao, N. A. Telex 3422. | 
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Packaged investment 
brings a bonanza 


LAST -YEAR Salomon Brothers, 
.one- of the most, profitable .of 
-.the big securities firms, made 
--around 40 per cent of its $5QGm 
profit on a business which Vail 
-Street -had scarcely touched five 
■years ago. 

• Across town at First Boston, 
another of Wall Street’s blue 
-chip trading firms, a similar 
-team of dealers was also notch- 

• frig up the sort of profits that 

a ajrftly became legend in the 
tew Yo rk m arkets. For both, 
this extraordinary bonanza 
came from, dealing in mortgage- 
backed securities, a new kind 
of financial instrument which 
has now been packaged and 
-made -palatable to the world of 
. jnstfa itianai investment. 

' The meteoric - rise of the 
market for mortgage-backed 
securities — fixed interest paper 
which ^ ultimately backed by 
home mortgages ~ ‘ has " 
astonished even the most hard* 
headed New York professionals. 
Last year about S85bn of mort- 
gage-backed securities were 
created, substantially higher 
than the S54bn of the previous 
year, and dwarfing corporate 
bond new issues by more th^w 
60 -per cent. Yet ten years 
ago issuers, were scarcely 
generating $3bn of the mort- 
gage-backed paper and at 'the 
end of the 1970s volume 
amounted to only about $20bn 
a year. 

The mechanics of the market 
work imghly -as follows. Mort- 
: gage loans are originated by 
-local 1 savings banks- and thrift 
institutions, lending out fixed 
rate, long-term money, of 
- typically 30-year maturity. The 
thrift then takes this mortgage 
to-, one of the federally-backed 
mortgage guarantee associa- 
: tions, - which pools It with a 
group of similar obligations, 
guarantees the package and 
issues it as a security. Interest 
and principal are paid as 
normal by the home-owner on 
a monthly basis to the thrift, 
which processes and passes on 
the payments to the owner of 
.the security, taking an agent's 
fee for its part in the 
transaction. 

Once u securitised,” tn use 
the -Wall Street jargon, the 
mortgages become much more 
. liquid instruments - and can be 
traded just like a Treasury or 
corporate bond. Typically they 
are Handed back by the guaran- 
teeing agencies - to -the thrifts, 
which ' either use ' them as 
collateral for raising cash or 
simply sell them. If sold, they 
are snapped up by the Wall 
Street’ investment banks and 
.then traded on to- In ves t ing in- 
; stitutions — the pension' funds 
now -own about IS per cent of 
all securitised 'mortgages.' ' 

The rise of this market into 
a prominence where it makes 
headlines on Wall Street is yet 
another indirect result of the 
deregulation of the - financial 
sector. In the early 1980s, as 
deregulation br o u g h t investors 
a myriad of new possibilities for 
interest-earning deposits, the 
thrifts found themselves 
severely squeezed for funds. 
With - high interest rates 
prompted by the tight money 
policies of the Federal Reserve 


■ Securitjsationandoriginations - 
ef one - to -.fo'urfamify mortgages 


-50% 


-40% 


-30% 



- 20 % 


— 10 % 


Board also playing their- part, 
many of the thrift institutions 
were pushed Into an almost 
Impossible fix. 

Historically they had financed 
their mortgages, typically 30- 
year fixed rate- assets,- by 
borrowing short-term. In the 
period of relatively stable in* 
flation and interest rates In the 
1950s and 1960s this technique 
had proved more than adequate, 
since depositors’ money was 
cheep and home buyers had 
been willing to pay a premium 
rate. . Suddenly, in the. early 
1980s, however, they ran into 
the classic problem of borrow- 
ing short and lending long: 
they were’ haring to pay higher 
interest rates to attract new 
money than they were re- 
ceiving on their established 
mortgages. 


Mortgage- 
backed securities 

TERRY OODSWCffiTH 


• As the thrifts began to stack 
up losses and their equity base 
diminished, however, the 
guaranteeing agencies stepped 
in to -help. There are three of 
these institutions— tiie Govern- 
ment National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation (Gixmie Mae), the 
Federal National Mortgage 
Association (Fannie Mae) and 
the Federal Home Loan Mort- 
gage Corporation (Freddie 
Mae) — which either insure 
mortgages, Is the case of the 
former; or guarantee them in 
the latter two Instances. 

What they- did in this case, 
6fi~¥he' racoinmeddatibh- of the 
Government's Home Loan 
Board, was to offer to swap or 
buy the thrifts’ old and un- 
profitable mortgages— often on 
the books ait rates of 8 per cent 
against c ur re nt deposit finance 
at 15 per cent. The idea was to 
allow the thrifts to raise cash 
so that thev could invest' hr 
higher yielding assets and re- 
structure their balance sheets.. 
To facilitate this shift new rules 
were established to allow the 
loss on the loans, which had to 
be sold at a discount, to . be 
amortised over their fuR term 


rather than- being written off 
immediately. 

The procedure was a tricky 
one but it worked, partly 
because a great deal of work 
had gone Into building up the 
technique of securitisation 'and 
marketing of the securities. 

In terms of yield and security,' 
the mortgage paper has gene- 
rated broad enthusiasm in the 
market. As demand rises yields 
are inevitably falling but they 
still stand almost one percent- 
age point above- comparable 
long-term Treasury bonds, 
against one and a half years 
ago. They are also regarded as 
being virtually as secure as 
Government securities since 
they -are backed by either 
Federally controlled or Feder- 
ally supported organisations, 
and are based on home mort- 
gages on which Individuals 
rarely default 

The market has also become 
hig hl y liquid, facilitating easy 
. trading. u The av erage coupon 
Gtxmie Mae is more liquid than 
a 30-year T r e a s u r y bond. They 
are much bigger issues end we 
can trade 3300m at a dip,” says 
Mr WilMfem McCauley of Find 
Boston. 

First Boston has additionally 
pioneered efforts to trade 
Gtaade Maes overseas, listing 
them . on the Luxembourg 
Exchange for the- benefit of 
West German investors, mid in 
Singapore, along with .Salomon, 
for the Japanese. But overseas 
trading has been light so far, 
partly because of the unusual 
coupon characteristics of - the 
securities and partly because of 
withholding taxes. • 

The future of the market now 
depends -both on fast-moving 
changes going on tn- tfre housing - 
market.and.Wal) Street’s ability 
to innovate; There is a huge 
pool of old mortgages, estimated 
• -at around Sl^OQbn, sitting on 
die books of the thrifts at low 
- fixed rates and capable of being 
securitised at some point, to 
join the 3250m that has been 
issued up to-nowi- But these 
established mortgages only 
. trickle into (he market: last 
year it was new fixed rote mort- 
. gages that provided moat of the 
fuel for expansion — some 
975bu .of .the $85bn actually 
issued. 


Put Your 
Business 
at the Top 
of Houston. 
Northgreen 
Park. 


At the Top-Strategic Location 
Northgreen Park fronts the vital 
Northbelt Freeway midway 
between 1-45 and US. 59. Only . 
five minutes from Interconti- 
nental Airport, Northgreen 
Park is at the center of Hous- 
ton's vibrant new growth area, 
surrounded by impressive new 
corporate headquarters and 
research and development, 
office, hotel, restaurant and 
retail facilities. But great loca- 
tion isn't the only reason to put . 
your business here. 


At the Tbp-.JHanmng, Controls 
uHCKMKtncnuiy With fully-improved -building 
1 .. A . irp0Tt j . sites from 1 to 2fl acres, Nbrth- 

Nonhbdi- Fr ee way green Park is at the top quality- 
wise, too. Its professional 
development provides the best 
inarchiteoural.'landscape and’ 
graphic 'standards — as well as 
favorable site prices.. All of 
which helps ensure your, 
investment. 

Northgreen Park. The Top of 
Houston ... where your, busi- 
ness should be. 
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Northgreen Park 

A development of Northgreen Park Corporation. 

An exclusive offering- of Gianvillc-Mabray, Inc. 

_ 0ne Grtenwav Plaza Drive, Suite 316, Houston 77046 [y 
^ 7 13/622-815 5 Telex; 79 147STWX: 910-8812-713 ■ 

^Sommliom James H. Glanville, Robert M. CramorD.ckThemeu 


Thriving market despite the dramas 


NEW YORK’S market for tax- 
exempt municipal bonds w ill 
look back on 1983 as a year of 
record financings, as well as one 
with more than its share of 
drama. 

The total of newly4ssued 
municipal obligations, . at 
¥81j»bn was a .clear peak for 
the market, measured not only 
against the previous year’s total 
of $77.2bn but also against the 
totals of $46bn or so regularly 
marked up in the preceding 
five years. 

But sheer growth In. volume 
did not mean that the market 
lacked problems, or even, on 
occasion, downright dismay. 
Last year also brought the 
largest default ever experi- 
enced in the municipal market 
when the Washington Public 
Power Supply Association, or 
“ Whoops,” as it was soon 
christened, backed down on 
payment of $2-25bn of outstaad- 
lngbonds, leaving private bond- 
holders to attend a painful 
meeting at which they were 
addressed by a live broadcast 
direct from the headquarters of 
the bank which originally 
backed the bond issue. 

However, the market for 
municipal paper has continued 
to thrive; and the pace of new 
issues showed tittle sign of the 
expected slowdown in the first 

quarter of this year.. ' 

Scune slowdown is likely, if 
only because last year's record 
level of new issues reflected in 
pert specific factors which may 
not be repealed, and also 
because .the structure of the 
market is undergoing a process 

pf rfkpng i *. 

. Interest rates of municipals 
dipped sharply last year. In 

i*tui with tiie general trend of 

the U.S. credit markets. This 


in Itself stimulated lending 
activity by VS. local authorities, 
which bad watched a steady 
deterioration of their loner cHy 
superstructures over the past 
decade. 

More significantly, the ratio 
. between yields on federal bonds 
and municipal bonds showed 
signs of reverting to mors 
normal proportions. Municipals 
have .traditionally traded on 
yields of around 70 per cent of 
those on 20-year government 
bonds, reflecting their tax-free 
status. But the ratio had 
climbed to around 90 per cent 
by the end of 1982 as inflation 
narrowed tho tax advantage. 
Last year, the ratio dipped to 
80 per cent, which was still too 

high for the comfort of local 
and state treasurers but a move 
in the right direction. 


Tax-exempt 

bonds 

■ TBIRY HYLAND 


Also driving the municipal 
bond market along has been 
the significant increase in 
private investor Interest as 
inflation pushed individuals into 
higher tax brackets. The 
greatest surge of private in- 
vestor interest came in the late 
1970s, when inflationary fears 
were strongest The impetus 
slowed for much of last year, 
bat there are already signs tha* 
a renewal of inflationary fears 
is ■ narrowing the gap between 
federal and municipal bond 
yields. - 

The shift towards private 
investor ownership of municipal 


bonds was substantial in 1983. 
According TO- the Federal . 
Reserve Board’s statistics on the 
flow of funds, private households 
increased their ownership share 
of municipal debt from 30 per 
cent to 34 per cent. As recently 
as 1977, households held only 
27 per cent of municipal debt. 

The growing significance of 
private investor ownership re- 
flects the growing sophistication 
towards investment in income 
yielding securities which has 
followed the rapid development 
of money market instruments 
and money market mutual 
funds. Mutual funds are them- 
selves substantial purchasers of 
municipal debt, and offer pri- 
vate investors better market- 
ability than they obtain by 
investing directly. 

The growing presence of pri- 
vate investors also reflected a 
further reduction last year in 
the prominence of the commer- 
cial banks which now hold only - 
about one-third of total muni- 
cipal debt In part -the banks 
reduction of participation was 
prompted by the rising cost of 
their funds in the short term 
money markets as deregulation 
forced them to respond quickly 
to changes in profitability. 

But the banks were also dis- 
couraged by the enactment tat 
1982 of the tax equity and fiscal 
responsibility Act (Tefra) which 
reduced their tax deduction -on 
municipals. 

In many cases, the calls for 
repairs and rebuilding were 
joined by pleas from local in- 
dustries for loans which would 
at least help local unemploy- 
ment. Moreover, the problems 
came at a time when rent and ' 
kindred local revenues were 
plunging as the smokestack 
industries fell on hard times. 

Mr John Petty, chairman of 


Marine Midland Bank, has esti- 
mated that U.S. municipalities 
will face capital outlays of 
around 337 5bn over the next six 
years as they are virtually 
forced to make good the defi- 
ciencies in local amenities 
Stored np over the past decade. 
One price that local authorities, 
especially the smaller ones, 
will have to pay for continued 
access to the debt markets may 
be a general improvement in 
accounting standards. The level 
of some local accounting has 
come in for criticism, with, for 
example, the funding of local 
pension plans a point of con- 
tention. 

Increased participation by 
private investors seems a cer- 
tainty for the municipal bond 
market, and this can only main- 
tain the pressure for an 
adeauate margin between fede- 
ral bond yields and those on 
the state and local debt Issues. 

The prospect of tighter com- 
petition in yields is bad news 
for the state and municipal 
treasurers, wbo still .have a 
substantial weight of funding 
to arrange over the next decade. 
The depression in UJ5. business 
during 1980-82 bore heavily on 
the older cities and urban 
areas, which were also the very 
ones with decaying roads, 
bridges and sewers. 

Mr Petty told the Council on 
Municipal Performance last 
week that municipalities falling 
to apply "acceptable manage- 
ment practices " might find 
difficulty getting debt under- 
written, and would thus face a 
cost of borrowing that will be 
“ veiy high.” 

The default at Washington 
Public Power Supply cast a 
shadow over the municipal 
debt markets for a time but 


this was soon lifted by the 
success of last year's 8900m 
power supply bond for Inter- 
mountain Power Agency of 
Utah. The Utah bond, one of 
the largest publicly offered 
issues in the history of the 
municipal bond market, was 
successfully sold despite difficult 
trading conditions at the 
crucial moment. 

Other highlights were the 
successful return to the long 
term debt markets of New 
York City, which had been on 
the market casualty list ever 
since the 1975 financial crisis. 

The Big Apple sold S20L6m in 

general obligation bonds to 
widespread acclaim in the 
market, increasing the total 
from the originally projected 
3150m to meet popular demand. 
New York City probably needs 
to raise a further Slbn or so 
this year and will continue to 
benefit from the upgrading of 
its credit rating by the two 
major agencies. 

The elimination last year of 
bearer bonds caused a distor- 
tion In business as issuers 
rushed to market before regis- 
tration of bonds became obliga- 
tory. The distortion of trading 
totals will not be repeated. 
Moreover, the change to regis- 
tered bonds has had none of 
the dire effects on the market 
predicted in some quarters. 

Underwritten municipal debt 
issues for the first quarter, at 
$21.9bn are running at about 
the same rate as last year. This 
seems to indicate that the 
expected slowdown has yet to 
come. The deciding factor may 
be that of Inflationary expec- 
tations, which are already driv- 
ing yields higher and may 
choke off some of the less 
enthusiastic borrowers. 


Fleet 

Financial Group. 

A cas es tudy in developing and main tai ning 


Every year for 193 years. Fleet has paid 
continuous dividends to shareholders. 

Only two other New York Stock Exchange- 
listed fiirns can boast a better record. 

Tbday, maintaining this perfor- 
mance standard is a greater challenge than 
ever. But then. Fleet Financial Group is 
better equipped than ever to meet the 
challenge. 

Building fromastrong base. 

Sixteen years ago. Fleet established a 
sophisticated program of long-range plan- 
ning. While this was not unique, the 
results have been uniquely impressive. 

The starting point was Fleet’s 
position as Rhode Island’s largest, most 
experienced bank. Proven capabilities 
included commercial and trust banking. 

Building on this foundation, 
key areas of diversification were targeted, 
including mortgage banking and real 
estate lending, asset-based lending, and 
consumer banking. 

Planning pays. 

Today, more than 50% of Fleet’s business 
is outside the New England area and 50% 
of its income is derived from non-bank ' 
subsidiaries. There are now more than 300 
Fleet offices in 33 states and in 4 locations 
overseas, including a fiill-service branch 
in London. 

Fleet’s mortgage banking operation, 
servicing a portfolio of over $11 billion, is 
now the third largest in the United States. 


• ' Over the past 8 years, primary earn- 
ings per share have grown front $2.02 to 
$6.90. Return on common equity exceeds 
17%. And corporate assets total more than 
$5 billion. 

It pays to learn more. 

For more information, contact Robert W 
Lougee, Jr., Director of Corporate 
Communications, Fleet Financial Group, 
55 Kennedy Plaza, Providence, RI 02903, 
USA, (401) 278-5879, or David D; Stewart, 
Senior Vice President and General Man- 
ager, Fleet National Bank, Licensed 
Deposit Taker, 52 Cannon Street, London 
EC4N 6LY England, 01-248 9531. 
NYSE-FLT. Stock Page Listing-FltFinG. 




Fleet Financial Group 

THE RNANCIAL RESOURCE™ 

Bankers Mortgage Corp. , Columbia, SC; Fleet Credit Corp-J Providence, RI; 

Fleet FacuviCora., Newark, NY; FkeiFi&>nce-Atl*nta;GA: Fleet Fmanoe- 
Isctin.'N]; Fleet Financial Management, Inc.. Providence, RI; Fleet Information, 
Inc., Providence, RI; Fleet International Bank, New Yoric,] NY: Fleer Mortgage 
Corp., Milwaukee. Wl; Fleet National Bank, Providence, RI; Fleet Beal Estate, 
Inc., Providence, RI; Ftaa Trading Co., Providence, RI; Fleet Venture Resources, 
Intu/Fleet Growth Rewurces.Inc., Providence, RL 
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ONE 


RODEO 

DRIVE 

BEVERLY HILLS 


THE 

ULTIMATE 

RETAIL 

LOCATION 

North West Comer of Rodeo Drive 
and Wilshire Boulevard 
Beverly Hills, California 

Plans approved and development negotiated 
for a 3-story retail building 
of 17,000 gross square feet 

FOR SALE 


All Inquiries: 


}ones Lang Wootton 
523 West 6th Street 
Los Angeles, California 90014 
(213) 624-2800 Telex: 4720026 


California-Continental Realty Corp. 
2029 Century Park East Suite 600 
Los Angeles California 90067 
(213) 277-7871 


JOINT VENTURES, NOT ADVENTURES! 


Looking for a quality developer with sound 
Investment strategies and proven ln-house 
construction capabilities? The Piedmont 
Development Companies have put the sunshine 
in the Sunbelt since 1952. 

Successful development and management 
of Joint venture programs from. 

"Concept To Completion". 

Apartments. Retail Office and Industrial 
for the image conscious. 

Investment strategies for maximizing 
capital gains. 

Principles wanting a progressive development 
partner with the finest reputation please calk 

Mr. Jim Clifton Vice President ’ 
(404)634-6692 

1706 Northeast Expressway. NE □ Atlanta. GcQjgla 30329 
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PIEDMONT 

DEVELjOPMENT 
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Securities 


Minds focused 
firmly on 
market timing 


Fund managers 

CUVE WOtMAN 


LUNCH-TIME was approaching 
la the private members' club 
(until recently for men only) 
which stretches across the 50th 
floor of a reflecting glass build- 
ing just north of Wall Street. 

The members and their guests 
gathered in small- groups in 
front of the windows, looking 
out on the matchbox cars and 
boats below, or at the World 
Trade Centre towering another 
57 floors above. 

There were one or two stock- 
brokers’ salesmen entertaining 
wealthy private clients. But 
most of the other groups com- 
prised either company analysts 
or fund managers. 

From picking up snippets of 
conversations, it was not diffi- 
cult to tell which was which. 

The analysts were discussing 
the fortunes of corporate 
America on the mainland out 
to the west Some were grilling 
chairmen in great detail about 
their investment decisions, the 
state of their markets and so 
on. 

The fund managers however 
were just talking prices and 
indices. Had the market been 
going up again in the last hour? 
Had First Chicago gone up as 
well? What about the options 
on the stock? What about the 
futures on the market? What 
about the options on the market 
relative to the futures? What 
about the stock index futures 
relative to the bond futures? 

After two years in which the 
UJS. stock market has slumped, 
shot up dramatically and then 
fallen off sharply once again, 
the focus of Wall Street fund 
managers is now firmly on 
market timing, and timing with 
a short time horizon. “From 
the tops down ” they call it on 
Wall Street. First decide which 
way the market is going, then 
pick the sectors going with or 
against it. After that selecting 
the right portfolio of shares is 
a secondary matter. 

In Boston to the north, there 
remain fund managers who con- 
tinue to search for the under- 
valued company to buy as a 
-long-term bold; - using dis- 
counted dividend models, price- 
earnings ratios and the like. 
But the trend is against them. 
Even many of the largest pen- 
sion funds, with assets of more 


than ?l bn, are turning over 
more than the entire value of 
their portfolios each year, 
either directly or by using 
futures and options. 

The SEI Corporation’s Funds 
Evaluation Service, which mea- 
sures the performance of over 
3,500 U.S. pension funds, shows 
a dramatic increase in pension 
fund turnover during the last 
seven years. In 1976, the 
median turnover of equity Port- 
folios was only 20 per cent. In 
1982, it reached 51 per cent and 
last year it rose further to 61 
per cent, an all-time record. The 
median turnover in bond port- 
folios too soared to a record 
high of almost 50 per cent from 
a level of only 26 per cent in 
1981. 

It is not only the choppiness 
of the stock market as a whole 
which is responsible for this 
attitude but also the variations 
between the different sectors of 
the market. Last year, the large 
majority of professional fund 
managers achieved lower 
returns on their equity port- 
folios than the stock market 
average as measured by the 
Standard and Poor’s 500 stock 
composite index. The reason was 
that most Invested heavily in 
high technology and other 
“ growth " stocks which slumped 
in the second half of the year, 
while shares of smokestack com- 
panies recovered. 

Lower returns 

The SEI figures suggest that 
most fund managers were 
deluding themselves If they 
believed that their frenetic 
activity in buying and selling 
shares was worthwhile. High 
turnover equity funds achieved 
lower returns on average than 
their less active counterparts, 
last year and over the last 
three years. 

More generally, the long-term 
performance figures of pension 
funds have been disappointing. 
The p erfo rmance analyses of 
both SEI -and of another, 
smaller measurement service, 
Evaluation Associates Ineor- 
ported, show that over the last 
10 and 15 years the median 
pension funds have achieved 
lower returns than the stock 
market average. But the 
success of the fund managers 
in beating the index on average 
in recent years has subdued, 
the sceptics. Senators no 


ALM 0 sr 25 %OALLlfrE 
Foreign CompaniesWho Came 

TbTkfiUSiLAsrYEAR 

CAMEToThE Same Qdncijjsion. 

! te: aaBB® ■Mil ill When a company 

^considers an overseas 
operation, it takes 
theUnited States apart 
State by state 

Wnmg 0BL According to the most 

VH j recent 12-month figures 

■W |w eighty-one companies 

f went through the process. 

’ ~ They examined every- 

thing from proximity to 
markets to labor force, from 
the state’s business c lima te 

to its bond rating, from educational systems to livability 

And when they were through, with 50 states to choose from, 

18 of the companies chose North Carolina. Thatfc 22% of the US total 
What’s more, of those who chose horn tbs nine South Atlantic 
states, almost 50% came here. 

And these figures are no recent development Over the past 
five years, we've been far and away the most popular choice for foreign 
comnanies-almost doubling our closest competitor 

: you don’t have to take our word for afi this.Wh’veput together 

:who operate 







the world. So, you may find some friends already here 

So call or write us for your free copy Then contact some of the 
companies, And draw your own conclusions. 

CakounaXJSA. 

European C#fice:SMecfI^CamlhvVfa^’^4(XX)DuesseMo?fUM&(^^ 

USOffic&KCJlcpUf ComrrKrceJnteraatioTudJ^visioTi i 43QHSalid^SL^aleigh]^276n;I^>OTie(9l9) 733-7l93;7ckxJ794SQ. 



MEDIAN RETURNS FOR FUNDS 
GROUPED BY SALES TURNOVER 

Annualised linked-medlan returns 


Equities 

Low 

Middle 
High ... 
Bonds 

Low 

Middle 
High ... 


10 years 

5 years 

3 years 


1974-83 

1979*83 

1981-83 

1983 

9.0 

174 

12.3 

23 JJ 

94 

18.0 

12.3 

21.0 

94 

17.5 

UJS 

18.7 

7.2 

8.6 

13.7 

7JB 

7J5 

9.0 

14J. 

7.6 

72 

S3 

14.3 74 

Source: SEI 


longer throw darts at lists of 
stocks to demonstrate that 
random selection achieves as 
high returns as the efforts of 
professional managers— and the 
passively managed funds 
designed merely to track the 
stock market average have been 
failing to win converts. . 

The confidence of fund 
managers in their ability to 
predict the ups and downs of 
the market seems unlikely to 
be shaken. In fact it is likely 
to be encouraged by the launch 
over the last two years of 
futures contracts and options 
on a variety of stock market 
indices. Trading in such con- 
tracts allow the managers to 
effectively “ tnm over” their 
portfolios without incurring the 
expense and difficulties of buy- 
ing and selling large lines of 
stock. 

So far few funds have been 
aide or willing to use these con- 
tracts, although they discuss 
them, as many encounter legal 
obstacles ' or objections from 
their sponsors. But according 
to Washington lawyer, Mr Jeff 
Rosen, a futures contract 
specialist, large numbers of 
mutual funds, the UJS. equi- 
valent of UK unit trusts, have 
been seeking authorisation and 
legal advice on how to trade toe 
contracts. 

There are a few outstanding 
precedents for toe use of stock 
index ; futures. The - gl.5bn 
Westinghouse Pension Fund 


bought $50m worth of futures 
and options on a falling market 
in August 1982 when, in 
defiance of theory, toe futures 
contract stood at a discount to 
toe cash market. Shortly after- 
wards, the market soared. 

A vast amount of literature 
from business school professors 
and other devotees of modern 
portfolio theory and the 
ecnotnics of futures markets has 
poured out on the subject of 
stock index futures and options. 
And not surprisingly, the largest 
and most respected fund man- 
agers using toe market are the 
investment managers of $2.5bn 
Harvard Endowment Fund. 

But neither they nor any 
other fund managers are using 
toe contracts as permanent 
hedging tools in a genuinely 
defensive strategy of minimis- 


ing risks, in contrast to toe 
claims made in toe promotional 
literature of the futures ex- 
changes. None, for example, is 
willing to use the contracts to 
reduce permanently toe stock- 
market related (and thus macro- 
economic) risk of holding UiS. 
company shares and achieve 
positive returns by successful 
individual stock selection. 

The strategies made posable 
by using stock Index options are 
more complex. But generally 
the fund managers are using 
toe contracts as a way of getting 
Into and out of the market 
quickly or at least more 
quickly than -the rest of the 
field. 


Criticism of artificial 
impact on prices 


AS THE UJS. futures markets 
prepare to launch a new range 
of contracts designed to allow 
for the first time toe hedging 
of four types of business-cycle 
risks, the industry has been 
subject to a fresh wave of criti- 
cism which strikes at the basin 
of its survival 

Despite 15 years of rapid 
growth in which the number 
of contracts traded annually has 
multiplied more than 12-fold, 
futures markets have been un- 
able to shake off their rather 
seedy image as places in which 
speculators get rich quick at 
the expense of ordinary con- 
sumers. 

In April, Senator Roger 
Jepsen, a Republican from toe 
farming state of Iowa, 
responded to criticisms of toe 
markets, particularly from 
farmers, by calling a bearing of 
toe Joint Economic Committee 
of Congress. The Issue they 
discussed was toe price vola- 
tility and efficiency of commo- 
dity futures markets. In his 
statement at the hearings. Sen 
Jepsen said that “there exists 
a credibility cavern . . . which 
is growing wider and wider 
between toe futures market and 
those who have a physical 
Interest in the commodity. 

“ We must begin to close this 
credibility cavern before it 
pn giilfs us all- ” 

The target of the critics at 
toe Congressional hearing was 
primarily toe computerised 
trading of the managed commo- 
dity funds into which private 
investors pool their money and 
allow it to be managed by 
supposedly a team of pro- 
fessional speculators. 

One of the strongest state- 
ments made at the hearing 
came from Mr Robert Raclin, a 
director of the world’s two 
largest futures exchanges, the 
Chicago Board of Trade and toe 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange, 
and also of the giant U.S. 
brokerage company Merrill 
Lynch. He claimed: “ These pool 
operators are rapidly destroying 
futures markets for all hedgers.* 
The ability of these operators 
to move toe market by toe 
weight of their money, he 
explained, has encouraged floor 
traders merely to follow them 
rather than carry out their own 
analysis. This has caused prices 
to fluctuate violently Indepen- 
dently of any changes in the 
fundamental factors affecting 
supply and demand for the 
underlying products. 

The futures markets have 
taken steps to protect them- 
selves for example hy imposing 
limits on toe amount of specu- 
lative contracts that can be 


bought or sold by a trader. 

But toe managed funds are 
able to bypass these constraints 
and because of toe nature and 
toe speed of reaction o< their 
computer-driven technical analy- 
sis. one fund’s reaction quickly 
triggers off another In toe same 
direction. 

According to Mr Lee Rose, of 
Columbia, Maryland, a statistical 
analyst of the futures markets, 
there is about 9Zbn of investors' 
money InUjS. commodity funds 


Futures and 
options 
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including about $400m in public 
funds. Dealing on margin allow 
them to magnify their impact 
on toe market 

This type of trading is not 
necessarily rewarding to toe 
speculator. In fact, over the last 
18 months nearly all the 
managed commodity funds have 
consistently lost large amounts 
of money for their cHents. 
Other evidence at the hearing 
suggested that fanners probably 
benefited on average from toe 
temporary fluctuations in prices 
engendered by the funds — and 
In any case in toe longer term 
the prices of futures contracts 
were fairly efficiently deter- 
mined. 

Nevertheless, the poor repu- 
tation of futures markets has 
meant that only a small propor- 
tion of UJS. farmers, about 10 
per cent it is estimated, use toe 
futures markets directly, 
although * larger number make 
indirect use of toe markets 
through their forward contracts 
with elevators. The lifting of 
the ban imposed in 1936 on toe 
use of options on agricultural 
commodities is expected to 
stimulate . further use of 
secondary contracts as a tool 
for hedging by farmers. 

It is in toe field of financial 
futures and options however’ 
that toe most remarkable 
growth has taken place, since 
their launch in Chicago 12 years 
ago. But here too most of toe 
markets are dominated by floor 
traders, arbitrageurs and specu- 
lators. This has been most 
noticeably true in toe growing 
number of contracts on the U.S. 
stock market indices. 

Although these c o ntra ct s have 
achieved record popularity, most 
of toe turnover comes from 
traders on toe floor of toe 
exchange. Mr Howard Baker, 
vice-president of toe options 
division of the American Stock 


Exchange, estimates that of the 
turnover of the options on the 
major market index, wrjhich is 
designed to track the Dow-Jones 
Industrial Average, 75 per cent 
is due to on-toe-floor traders. 

Other U.S. exchanges report 
similar figures. Mr Ivers Riley 
of toe New York Stock 
Exchange estimates that only 
5 per cent of the turnover in 
stock index options comes from 
professional institutional invest- 
tors. 

The Institutions which should 
theoretically be toe main users 
of the other markets have 
been slow to move In. For 
example, the Chicago Mercan- 
tile Exchange estimates that 
only a few hundred U.S. banks, 
less than 10 per cent of the 
total, use financial futures to 
hedge their interest rate risks. 
And very few Industrial com- 
panies have dipped their feet 
Into toe market even during 
the upsurge in interest rates 
in 1980, although IBM executed 
a successful hedge at the time. 

According to Mr John Kelley, 
a founder of the New York 
Futures Exchange, “ The Inno- 
vativeness of American Indus- 
try Is usually in the field of 
technology and marketing, not 
in finance. Corporate treasurers 
are not paid to think up any- 
thing new.” 

la view of these difficulties, 
scepticism surrounds the plans 
of New York’s Coffee, Sugar 
and Cocoa Exchange to launch 
four new futures contracts on 
key economic indices. These 
are: 

• The CPl-W, the Consumer 
Price Index for Wage Earners, 
which will allow both com- 
panies and private savers and 
investors to hedge against the 
risks of rising' Inflation. 

• The index of housing starts 
and the Index of retail new car 
sales which allow toe house- 
building and car TnannfaariM-Ing; 
industries and their suppliers 
to hedge against a slump in 
demand. 

• A new index which would 
measure the average earnings 
per share of toe top 100.100 
publicly traded manufacturing 
firms in toe UJ3. as ranked hy 
sales. This contract would allow 
companies to hedge against, for 
example, a sudden economic 
down-turn which meant that 
corporate earnings were lower 
than anticipated by analysts. 

An application to trade these 
contracts has been submitted 
to the Commodity Futures 
Trading Commission and - toe 
exchange expects to start trad- 
ing the first contract, on toe 
CPI-W, in October or Novem- 
ber. 


Growth 
on a 
hothouse 
scale 


THERE ZS no hotter area in 
the> hothouse world of mergers 
and takeovers at present than 
leveraged bay-outs. The pace 
of progress was hectic enough 
last year, when acquisition 
prices were rapidly bid up to 
not far short of toe 
mark. Since the beginning 
of this year, however, three 
mega-deals worth a 'total 
35Abn have been launched, 
taking the leverage technique 
to a financial scale which 
would have seemed unthink- 
able only a couple of years 
ago. 

The general lade of sym- 
pathy for leveraged deals at 
that time was based on the 
longs tanding distaste in the 
stock market and investment 
community for companies 
overloaded with debt. The 
U.S. financial markets tend to 
get edgy about manufacturing 
groups In which debt is modi 
more than 50 per cent of 
equity. Yet leveraged deals 
are by definition transactions 
In which toe financing Is 
largely through debt. With 
borrowing sometimes exceed- 
ing equity in a buyout com- 
pany by as much as 12 tins, 
they seem to be standing ail 
the normal rales of sound 
financial management on their 
head. 

The change In sen timent 
has come for a «f 

reasons. First; a number of 
Wall Street firms have craw 
along with a lot of new ideas 
on how to do the deals. They 
have experience, they know 
all the tax intricacies and they 
can package a transaction 
appealingly. 

Secondly, there has been 
ample opportunity. Many 
large conglomerates are now 
decoaglomcrating, and are 
willing to consider hiring off 
a division, management in- 
cluded. in a leveraged deal. At 
toe sane time, success has 
bred on itself, wUh seme 
managements of public com- 
panies attracted to a tech- 
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nique they see to hay© vmtgi 
elsewhere-— and happy to take 
their companies private- 

Thirdly, there has ' bees 
plenty of finance available. 
The U.S. banks, having drawn 
in their horns on oversew 
lending, have been looking 
for outlets to deploy toefr 
assets at home, and • the 
institutions are rise Bdh 
with cash as the recovery pro- 
ceeds apace. Investors have 
recently pnt np an equity 
pool of Sltm, for example, for 
Kehlberg Kravis Roberts, 
perhaps the largest private 
firms specialising In lever- 
aged deals: that pool of 
equity can used to “leverage’* 
much higher deals. 

Fourthly, the poor stock 
market performance of the 
1970s had left many com- 
panies undervalued, parti- 
cularly those in unglamoroas 
sectors of the economy where 
most buyout specialists like 
to concentrate their . efforts. 
A recent sample of buyouts, 
includes Amstar, the sugar 
company, Wometeo, an enter- 
tainment cable television and 
soft drinks bottling group, 
and Dr Pepper, toe drinks 
company. The two largest 
offers, each valued at over 
S2bn, are for Esmark and 
City Investing, both diversi- 
fied conglomerates containing 
several established- com- 
panies. 

The attraction of this kind 
of company is that their 
known performance . mini- 
mises toe business risk so 
that the financial exposure 
can be finely calculated. The 
ideal buyout targets are com- 
panies with an established 
ability to throw off rath (to 
repay the debt) while haring 
no great requirement for new 
capital expenditure. 

In many cases, this type, of 
company has also built up 
sizeable assets that are under- 
valued in the books and can 
be sold off judiciously. 
Indeed, one of the reasons 
why many leveraged deals 
have come under criticism is 
that the takeovers have been 
followed by a process of asset 
stripping which offends in- 
vestors who wish to see the 
creation of new wealth. 

It is now beginning to look 
questionable, however, 

whether this strategy will 
eontinne to work as smoothly 
as in the past. In the first 
place, the banks are becoming 
palpably more hesitant about 
the risks involved In highly 
leveraged deals. Many have 
already ran up large amounts 
of non-performing loans else- 
where and do not want more 
from dabbling In buyouts. 

Moreover, it is not as easy 
as it once was to pick np com- 
panies cheaply. As the tech- 
nique has become popular, 
prices have been bid np to 
the point where prudence 
demands a larger equity 
element In the transaction, 
making it more difficult, to 
finance, and less profitable to 
the buyout specialist. 
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Tax and insurance 

States give 
ground on 
unitary issue 
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Taxation 

CUYE WOLMAM 


TEE PRESSURES to reduce 
tbe size of toe Federal Govern, 
ment deficit are behind an the 
major tax changes end contro- 
versies in the UR over the past 

. These pressures form the 
theme of the two tax Bills cur- 
rently being considered by the 
Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives; they run to a record 
2,300 pages and wen over 600 
clauses In an attempt to raise 
an extra $550bn over the next 
three years by dosing tax 
avoidance loopholes. 

The attempt to crack: down on 
corporate lax avoidance which 
has generated most interest and 
co n trovers y outside the UR 
over the past year has been the 
imposition of the 1 ‘unitary” 
method of taxati on by indivi- 
dual states on multi-national 
companies. Under this method 
the states tax & proportion of a 
group's worldwide ftaramg s 
rather thaw just the profits of 
its local subsidiaries. 

The decision to switch to a 
unitary method of taxation is 
taken at the level of the indivi- 
dual states and has often been 
imposed by administrative 
dearee based on an interpreta- 
tion: of «wrt«ttng tax law rather 
than as a result of legislative 
reform. At present 12 states 
are levying worldwide unitary 
tax in one guise or another. 

The freedom o£ individual 
states to introduce unitary tax 
was upheld by the Supreme 
Court in a landmark decision 
last June. At the tfnu% the 
Federal Government declined 
to oppose the principle of 
unitary tax before the Court but 
since then, under pressure from 
multi-nationals and from the 
UK and Dutch Governments, the 
Federal Government has be- 
come deeply involved. 

President u«*a gnn last autumn 
side-stepped the problem by 
setting up a special task-force 
composed of business and state 
representatives to review the 
issues. To tbe surprise of many, 
however, the Presidential task- 
force last month succeeded in 
reaching a consensus on at least 
some of tbe issues. 

Tbe major breakthrough was - 
an agreement that tbe states 
should tax foreign corporations 
only on income earned in the 
UR The purview o£ the taxman 
would aid at “the water's 
edge.” This approach is already 
being adopted by three unitary 
states — Florida, Massachusetts 
and Minnesota — and the 
Supreme Court in any case has 
yet to decide whether a state 
can go beyond the water's edge 
when dealing with a foreign 
corpor a tion. 

In return for this concession 
the Federal Internal Revenue 
Service would supply additional 


information and gwriHtawry to 
the states in their dealings with 
multi-nationals. One issue which 
was sot resolved, however, was 
the taxing of dividends on the 
foreign earnings of TLS.-based 
corporations. 

U.S, Treasury officials in 
Washington have remarked that 
the states have made greater 
concessions in the agreement 
than they originally believed 
possible. Doubts remain, how- 
ever, as to when or how the 
states will implement the re- 
commendations. 

The disputes between tbe 
states and the multi-nationals 
run deeply. The states have 
been under pressure to find 
extra sources of revenue to 
compensate for federal spend- 
ing cuts. They claim that the 
method of separate accounting 
used by the non-unitaiy states 
and by most other countries is 
too easily subiect to manipula- 
tion by the multinationals. 

Instead the states prefer to 
tax a proportion of the group's 
worldwide profits. The propor- 
tion is normally determined by 
reference to the value of the in- 
state payroll of the group, of 
the in-state property of the 
group and of the instate sales 
of the group. California, the 
largest unitary state, says the 
method yields it as extra 
$500m a year, the annual yield 
to all the other unitary states 
together is estimated at S250m. 

The multi-nationals rfafrn the 
system is unfair for several 
reasons. Each state ** 
t-mpted to adont a formula for 
the appointment of profits 
which is most favourable to it- 
self. Unitary tax means less 
tax for only about 15 per cent 
of companies. 

Another Objection is that 
unitary tax imposes heavy com- 
pliance cosfls, at least in the 
first year of the exercise. Tbe 
profits nf non-U -S. sub&haxies 
calculated under a variety of 
accounting conventions have to 
he re-cdcidabed and reams of 
evidence are often required to 
back up the figures. 

The companies also fear (that 
the States’ action couM serve 
as a precedent for Other coun- 
tries, parttedariy scone of those 
in the TUnl World, to impose 
unitary tax. 

In addition to some snhtitfr 
Federal Government arm-twist- 
ing, toe States have also faced 
econom ic pressures, to. mo <H£y . 
their uhfiaxy . tax sy s te m s . 
Florida is considering the 
abandonment of the unitary 
method, which it adopted only 
last year after being threatened 
with an investment boycott;. 
TH*n<tfg has also watered down 
its approach. 

Even California, which has 
often claimed that the sire and 
wealth of its market made it 
immune to -threats of reloca- 
tion, has been affected percept- 
filly. Many companies now 
warehouse their supplies in 
neighbouring Nevada and truck 
them into Cattfonda. On the 




The unitary method 

A Worldwide: All affiliates, regardless of tSe place of 
incorporation, includ i ng any foreign parent corporation and 
the foreign, parent’s foreign subsidiaries, are included In the 
apportlonable base. 

B Domestic Worldwide: Affiliates owned by a UR parent 
corporation, regardless of the place of incorporation, are 
included in combination. 

C Domestic: Affiliates that are incorporated in the I bitted 
States are included In this apportionment. 

D Water's Edge: The taxable Income of affiliates, to the 
extent of the bu si n e ss they do within the United States, 
is similarly apportioned by use of combined percentage of 
propert y, payroll, and sales. 

E Nexus: Includes only those affiliated corporations that are 
either domiciled within the state or deriving income from 
sources within the state or some variation thereof. 

Soureo: Arthur Young 


day three ego that com- 

panies' stocks were being 
counted in OttifoirnSa for tax 
proposes, train-loads of supplies 
could be seen waiting to enter 
toe State on toe Nevadan 
bonder. 

The strident protests against 
unitary tax; particularly by the 
UK Govenmneaft, hove made 
UR Treasury officials more 
wary about offending foreign 
InterattB. This* appears is tbe 
explanation for tbe Treasury's 
current attempt to persuade 
Congress to drop proposals for 
a 3 per cent excise surcharge 
oo casoafty reinsurance pre- 
miums wtikh would harm the 
Lloyd's of London. 

The tax Bills being con- 
sidered by Congress, which 
should pass in a unified form 
by the end of this month, aim 
to placate the Common Mar- 
ket countries in another respect 
also. Tbe privileges granted to 
U.S. exporting companies In 
the form of deferred tax are to 
be repealed to conform to the 
rules of GATT. 

Tbe most radical innovation 
behind the anti-avoidance pro- 
visions which dominate the two 
Bills is, -the introduction of _Xhe_. 
concept of - the time ^value' of 
money. This forms part of' a 
more general attack on the 
schemes designed by the pro- 
moters of tax shelters tor 
wealthy individual investors. 

The trick was to claim a de- 
duction of, say, 51,000 of ex- 
penses in this tax year to meet 
a $1,000 cost which will have 
to be paid only after perhaps 
10 years. In future if taxpayers 
deduct a cost upfront, they will 
be permitted only to deduct 
the value discounted by an an- 
nual rate of interest Alterna- 
tively they can write off the ex- 


pense against tax only when it 
becomes payable. 

Tbe proposal will affect in 
particular tbe real estate tax 
shelters, life insurance com- 
panies and the purchasers of 
deeply discounted bonds. 

If toe principle were to be 
applied consistently even small 
buttresses would bm to adopt 
a much non sophisticated ac- 
counting system to ensure that 
they deducted expenses only 
when they accrue. According 
to Mr Paul Bodner, tax partner 
of accountants Hurdman 

in New York: The problem is 
how yoo defoliate Vietnam 
without killing toe people be- 
neath the trees. By attacking 
a small abuse in this way you 
nmfcft things very complicated 
even for the ordinary man.” 


Competition exacts a price 


IN COMMON with the rest of 
the TJJS. financial services sec- 
tor the insurance industry is 
today facing a period of palp- 
ably Increa s i n g competition. 
Regulated prices have dis- 
appeared in the property and 
casualty bustness and it has 
become easier for newcomers to 
force themselves into the 
industry across the whole 
gamut of services. The results 
for consumers have Inevitably 
been mixed. 

On the positive side prices 
have undoubtedly stabilised. 

This is particularly true in the 
property and casualty business, 
where the era of heavy inflation 
in toe late 1970s has now given 
way to a period of strong price 
competition. 

At the same time insurance is 
steadily becoming more varied 
and easier to buy. Tbe big finan- 
cial services companies like 
American Express sell it 
through the post as just one 
more aspect of their diversified 
range and some large Wall 
broking houses are moving in 
as well. Sears Roebuck, for 
example, the giant department 
store «•**»*", which owns the 
Dean Witter brokerage firm, 
has slipped Insurance boutiques 
into its shops alongside its 
broking and banking offices. 

As yet the banks themselves 
have been precluded from tbe 
industry but there are already 
signs of these restrictions 
breaking down in some states. 

The more competitive en- 
vironment, however, has also 
produced strains that have 
shows up in a number of ways, 
first, it has produced several 
embarrassing problems for the 
industry. Perhaps the most 
notorious of these was the 
collapse of Baldwin-United, a 
company which had diversified 
into insurance and very 
rapidly built itself into a major 
presence. 

Baldwin was selling a rela- 
tively unusual product, a single 
premium annuity, which gave 
a high return for one single 
down payment It had also 
marketed it very aggressively, 
using In particular the outlets 
of several of tbe big Wall 
Street broking houses. In both 
these respects it had come up 
with a novel formula but its 


investment policies, which 
relied heavily on pumping 
premiums back into other parts 
of the same group rather than 
placing them in safe securities, 
very rapidly led to its downfall. 

The embarrassment of the in- 
dustry over Baldwin is shown 
by tbe speed with which the 
broking houses and other in- 
surance companies — some of 
whose agents helped sell the 
policies — have come up with 
plans to guarantee annuity 
holders at least some return 
on their investments. 


Insurance 
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Competitive pressures and the 
drive for high performance may 
also have been one of the factors 
behind the enormous $90m 
security trading loss which 
Marsh and McLennan, the insur- 
ance broker, was forced to 
declare earlier this year. The 
deficit arose mainly from specu- 
lating in “When issued” Govern- 
ment securities — buying bonds 
which have been announced but 
not issued, in tbe expectation of 
price moves. 

This is an extremely risky 
form, of Investment and not one 
normally entertained by broker- 
age companies. 

Over the longer term, the new 
era of deregulated competition 
has placed two question marks 
over the industry. The first, for 
the life companies, concerns 
their capital structure and 
whether or not they should de- 
mutualise. At present almost 60 
per cent of toe life insurance 
industry’s assets are held by 
mutual companies, led by the 
giant Prudential Insurance, with 
$72.2bn worth of assets, and 
Metropolitan Life, with $60.fibn. 
But recent tax proposals. Which 
would place a greater burden 
on mutual companies than on 
stockholder-owned corporations, 
have given some urgency to dis- 
cussions on possible de-mntuali- 
aatton. 

The issue is also tied up with 
financial deregulation, because 


it is easier for publicly owned 
companies than for mutuals 
both to raise capital and to 
diversify through acquisition 
into other sectors of the finan- 
cial sendees industry. Some 
states are clearly in favour of 
moves to support demutualis- 
ation. 

For the moment the manage- 
ment of toe big companies is 
acting extremely cautiously on 
the issue. Some smaller com- 
panies have already de- 
mutualised. hut tbe larger ones, 
including the Prudential, Met- 
ropolitan and New York Life, 
have so far limited their re- 
actions to the establishment of 
study groups. 

The second question concerns 
the property and life industry, 
which has been virtually forced 
to its knees by the escalation 
in competition over toe past 
few years. These pressures also 
relate hack to deregulation, a 
process which has totally under- 
mined tbe post-war system of 
recommended rates. But they 
have also been intensified by 
the drive of foreign, companies 
into toe U.S. market, along with 
the establishment of property 
and life companies by outriders 
— Armeo, ft© steel company, 
for example, diversified into 
this sector after setting up in- 
surance for its own activities. 

These changes in the insur- 
ance market place naturally 

intensified the effects of the 
economic recession in the early 
1980s. The -recession hit the 
underlying underwriting busi- 
ness of the mam property and 
casualty insurance companies 
because it reduced the amount 
of business available. Although 
ftSs was true of all sectors, in- 
cluding private client business, 
it was particularly toe case in 
commercial fines, as industry 
cut back production and dosed 
factories. 

In addition, many large in- 
dustrial customers have reduced 
their need for insurance over 
the ‘last few years by their in- 
creased use of risk manage- 
ment techniques. 

Tbe result of these contrac- 
tions In toe market place and 
Increases in supply was to pro- 
duce a market with far too 
many underwriters Paging too 
little business. While this is a 


normal phenomenom of the 
underwriting cycle, the effects 
were particularly vicious this 
time round, causing rates to 
plunge to a level where under- 
writing has become entirely un- 
profitable. 

Meanwhile, many insurance 
companies failed to bring down 
expenses, as they followed the 
strategy of maintaining or in- 
creasing market share — and 
thus volume — by piling more 
pressure into sales. 

To a large degree the final 
financial results of the big 
insurance companies have been 
buoyed up by healthy returns 
on investment Income — 

a normal counterbalancing 
effect on insurance profits in 
times of underwriting difficulty. 
At the height of the recession, 
the dizzy level of interest rates 
gave the companies an 
enormous earnings cushion. 
Last year, however, the interest 
rate cushion began to deflate 
and the consequent decline in 
investment income was in some 
cases sufficient to eradicate 
profits altogether. 

Tbe squeeze has continued 
this year as well and, as if this 
were not enough, the industry 
has also been hit by an 
exceptional run of heavy 
weather-related disasters. 

Three recent disasters all 
zonked among the most 
expensive in U.S. history, with 
total liabilities coining to 
around $1.5bn and they have 
combined to push the Industry 
further into its present parlous 
position. First quarter results, 
following on some extremely 
modest figures for last year, 
have been terrible, with both 
Cigna and Kemper Corpor- 
ation, for example, reporting 
operating losses. The big con- 
glomerates have also been 
licking their wounds — Armeo 
has decided to divest its 
insurance activities, while both 
American Express and ITT 
have seen their results suffer. 

The way out of this mess was 
sketched out clearly earlier this 
year by Mr Daniel McNamara, 
president of the Insurance 
Services Offices. The industry, 
he told a conference in New 
York, must stop writing policies 
at hypercompetitlve prices 
which do not reflect the costs 
of providing the service. 
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For banking expertise 
around the world, 
discover Comerica. 


When you need international financial services, come to 
Comerica. We're the same bank that served many major corpo- 
rations as Detroit Bank and Trust for nearly a century and a half. 

We've earned a reputation with cur worldwide financial 
partners for efficient, accurate, and rapid service. With our full 
range of international banking services, we're eager to partici- 
pate in global loan agreements. 

Today, we're part cf a $9 billion banking institution with 1.500. 
correspondents worldwide. Our offices are in Detroit cna 
throughout Michigan. London, Toronto, and Hong Kcng We’re 
also represented in Mexico City. 

For efficient personal service in international finance and 
trade, call us. Come to experience. Come to Comerica. 

In London, contact Herbert Windsor. General. Manager, -at 
011-441-606-2365. P.O. Box 151. 9 12 Basinghail Street, London. ; 
England ECZP 2LL. 
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At the New York Futures Exch a n ge, it’s 
possible to make money, even during a market 
deefine. And if you already have a portfolio, it’s 
also possible to offset your paper losses. 

If yotl are an exper ienced investor who 
can handle risk, NYSE Stock Index Futures 
offer the opportunity to participate in market 
movements without selling your stocks 
at a depressed price. 

NYSE Index Futures are based on all the 
more than 1500 common stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, so trading them is 
like buying or selling the whole Big Board in a 
single transaction. 

They give you the flexibility to get in and 
'out of the market quickly. 

NYSE Index Futures are extremely 
liquid and highly leveraged. For example, , 
an NYSE Index Futures contract currently i 
worth approximately $50,000 can be j 
purchased with a ‘good feith" deposit of as M 
little as $3,500. (Deposit requirements JH 

vary among brokerage houses.) ■ 


Hie combination of rapid movement and 
leverage give NYSE Index Futures the potential 
to result in substantial gains or substantial losses. 
They are appropriate for investors who 
understand and can afford the risks involved. 

To find out if NYSE Index Futures should be 
part of your investment strategy, contact your 
broker. For more information, call the New York 
Futures Exchange at 1-800-221-7722. In New York, 
212-6234949. 


\ Far mare information oa NYSE Slock Index Futures, write 
n for our free brochure The Market Will Fluctuate. Mail to: 
• Tbe New Yort: Futures Exchange, SO Broad Street, New 
^ York, N.Y. 10005. Att: Anne Hansen. 
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The partnership at work. Left to right Chase Senior Vice Presidents. Mice Urkowttz. Corporate Operations; Bill KauTmann, Trade Finance; Bob Uchten, Investment Banking; Bill Fbuke. International Banking; Jim Borden, Treasury. David Banks, Corporate Banking. 


_ The_. 

Chase Partnership. 

It’s what makes Chase 
the leading bank 
to quality corporations 

worldwide. 


Working closely with our customers around 
the wond. Working closely within Chase, 
Relationship Managers, Investment Bankers, 
Trade and Treasury Experts and Systems 
Specialists bring their combined expertise and 
a world of resources to our customers. That's 
the Chase Partnership. 
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